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THE LETTERS 
OF R. L. STEVENSON 

IX 

THE UNITED STATES AGAIN 

wintp:r in the adirondacks 

AUGUST 1887-JUNE 1888 

^T^HE letters printed in the following section are 
J- selected from those which tell of Stevenson’s 
voyage to New York and reception there at the 
beginning of Sept^ber 1887; of his winter’s life 
and work at Saranac Lake, and of his decision taken 
in May i888 to venture on a yachting cruise in the 
South Seas. 

The moment of his arrival at New York was that 
■^whefn his reputation had first reached its height in 
the United States, owing to the popularity both of 
lyeasure Island and Kidnapped^ but more especially 
Immense impression made by the Strange Case 
and Mr* Hyde* He experiencecj con-, 
. fie^hemty for the first time the pleasures, such as they 
of celebrity, ahd also its inconveniences; fojind 
the mc»t hospitable of refuges in the house of his kind 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fairchild, at Newport j 
and quickly made many other friends, mcludine the 

III.—1 
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late Awgustus St? Gaudens, the famous sculptor, with ^ 
Mr* C. Scribner and Mr. E. L. Burlingame, the owner 
and the editor of Scribtfer’s Magazine, from whom* he* 
immediately received and accepted very advantageous 
offers*of work. Having been dissuaded from braving 
.for tile present the fatigue of the long journey to 
Colorado and the extreme rigour of its winter climate, 
he determined to try instead a season at Saranac 
Lake in the Adirondack Moifiitains, New York State, 
which had lately been coming into reputation as a 
places of cure. There, under the care of the well- 
known resident physician, Dr. Trudeau, he sp^nt 
nearly seven months, from the end of September 
i8i>7 to the end of April 1888, with results on the 
whole favourable to his own health, though not to 
that of his wife, which could never support these 
winter mountain cjiires. On the i6th of April, he and 
his party left Saranac. After spending a fortnight in 
New York, where, as always in cities, his health quickly 
flagged again, he went for the month df May into 
seaside quarters at Union House, Manasquan, on the 
New Jersey coast, for the sake of fresh air and boating. 
Here he enjoyed the occasional society of some of hiy 
New York friends, including Mr. St. Gaudens and 
Mr. W. H. I-.OW, and was initiated in the congenial 
craft of cat-boat sailing. In i;he meantime, Mrs. 
Stevenson had gone to San Francisco to see her 
relatives ; and holding that the climate of the Pacific 
was likely to be better for the projected cruise than 
that of the Atlantic, had inquired there whether a 
yacht was to be hired for such a purpose. The 
schooner Casco, Captain Otis, was found. Stevenson 
t signi^ed by telegraph his assent to the arrangement; 
determined to risk in the Adventure the sum .of 
jGcooo, of which his father’s d 5 ath had put him in • 
possession, hoping to recoup himself by a series of 
Letters "recounting his experiences, for which he had 
received a qpmmission from/Mr. S. S. M'Clure^ and 
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Sidney Colvin 

• • • 

on the *nd of June started with his mother and step- 
*son for San Francisco, the first stage on that islapd 
oruise fro A which he was destifted never ^o return. 

His work during the s^son September *1887-May 
1888 had consisted of the twelve papers published in 
the course of 1888 in Scribner’s Magazine, including 
perhaps the most striking of all his essays, A Chapter 
on D^eamSy Fulvis et Umbra, Beggars, The Isaniern 
Bearers, Fandom Metnorhs, etc.; as well as the greater 
part of the Master of Ballantrae and The Wrong 
Box —the last originally conceived and drafted by 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. 

To Sidney Colvin ^ 

A succession of Stevenson’s friends had visited and spent part of 
the day or the evening with him at Armficld’s hotel on Sunday, 
August 20th, each bringing some farewell gift'or another (as related* 
by Mr. Gosse in 'his volume Critical Kitiats, p. 297). Among 
these, Mr. Henry James’s gift had been a case of champagne for 
consumption during the Journey. On the morning of the 21st I 
accompiinied him to the docks, saw him and his party embarked on 
board the steamer Ludgdte Hill, a vessel sailing from the port 01 
f^ondon and carrying animals and freight as well as passengers. 
They had chosen to go bynthis route for the sake alike of economy 
and amusement, rather than by one of the sumptuous liners sailing 
from Liverpool or Southampton. Leaving the ship’s side as she 
weighed anchor, and waving farewell to the party from the boat which 
landed me, I little knew what was the truth, that T was looking 
on the face of my friend for the last time. The letters next follow¬ 
ing were written during or immediately after his passage across the 
Atlantic. ‘ The Commodore ’ is of course R. L. S. 

t > 

HM.S. Vulgarium, off Havre de Grace, 
this 22nd day of August [1887] ^ 
SIR,— The weather has been hitherto inimitable. In¬ 
imitable is the only word that I can apply to our fellcpv- 
voyagers, whom a categorist, possibly premature, has 
been already led to divide into two classes—the better 
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• 

sort CQnsisting ot tne oaser kind of Bagman, and the^ 
wqrser of undisguised Beasts of the Field. The berths 
arc excellent,\he paslurfe swallowable, the champagfte of 
H. James (to recur to my favourite adjective) inimitable. 
As foV llie Commodore, he slept awhile in the evening, 

• tossed olTf, a cup of Henry James with his plain meal, 
walfced^ ihe deck till eight, among sands and floating 
lights tud buoys and wreoke*! brigantines, camo»*down 
(to ’ms regret) a mmule too soon to see Margate lit up, 
tinned in about nine, slept, with some interruptions, but 
on the ie sweetly, until six, and has already walked 
a* mile 01 so of deck, among a fleet of other steamers 
waiting fjr the tide, within view of Havre, and pleasantly 
entertained by passing fishing-boats, hovering sea-gulls, 
and Vulgarians pairing on deck with endearments of 
punutivc simplicity. There, sir, can be viewed the sham 
quaircl, the sham desire for information, and every device 
of these two poor ancient sexes (who migjit, you might 
think, have learned in the course of the ages something 
jiew) down to the exchange of head-gear.—I am, sir, 
yours, Bold Bob Boltsprit 

B. B. B. {alias the Commodore) will now turn to his 
proofs. Havre de Grace is a city of some show. It is 
for-ti-fied; and, so far as I can see, is a place of some 
trade. It is situ-ated in France, a country of Europe. 
You always complain there are no facts in my letters. 

R. L.-S. " 

To Sidney Volvin * 

* ^ w * 

Ne^uport{Septembef^^i^H 
MY DEAR COLVIN,- 060 lot# it went excellent 4 ^ 7 " 
aif^l 1 had a time 1 am glad s have had; really 
ing my^lifc. There is nothin like being at sea, afi 
alh And O, why have I alMved myself to rot sp lb: 
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Hetfry James 

ipn landf? But on the Banks I caught a cold, and 1 have 
not yet got over it. My reception here was idiotic to the 
fhst clegree. . . . It is very silly, and not pleasant, except 
where humour enters ; and I confess the poor intet viewer 
lads pleased me. They are too good for their trade ; 
avoided anything I asked them to avoid, an^| were no • 
more vulgai in their rcpoits than they could licljft I 
liked %he lads. 

O, it was lovely on our stable-ship, chock full of 
stallions. She rolled heaitily, i oiled some of the fittings 
out of our state-room, and I think a moie dangerous 
cruise (except that it was summer) it would be hard to 
imagme. But we enjoyed it to the masthead, all but 
Fanny ; and even she perhaps a little. When w% got 
in, we Jiad run out of beer, stout, cocoa, soda-water, 
water, fiesh meat, and (almost) of biscuit. But it was a 
thousandfold pleasanter than a great big Birmingham 
liner like a new hotel ; and we liked the officers, and 
made friends with the quarteimasters, and I (at least) 
made a friend of a baboon (for we earned a cargo of apes), 
^hose embraces have pretty near cost me a coat. The 
passengers improved, and were a very good specimen lot, 
with no drunkard, i?o gambling that I saw, and less 
grumbling and backbiting than one would have asked of 
poor human nature. Apes, stallions, cows, matches, hay, 
and poor mcn-folk, all, or almost all, came successfully to 
lan(}> —Yours ever, R. L. S. 


To Henry James 

[Newport^ [/.S.A.i September 1887] 

‘-7^ MV. DEAR JAMES,— Here we are at Newport in the^housc 
good Fairchilds ; and a sad burthen we have laid 
. upon their shoulders. 1 have been in bed practically ^er 
since 1 came. 1 caught a cold on the Banks after having 
had the finest time conceivable, and enjoyec^ myself nvore 
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than I could have hoped on board our strange ifloating^, 
menagerie ; stallions and monkeys and matches made 
our cargo ; and the vast' continent of these incongruities 
rolled the while like a haystack ; and the stallions stood 
hypnbtlsed by the motion, looking through the ports at 
*our dlnngr-table, and winked when the crockery was 
broken ; and the little monkcvs stared at each other in 
their cages, and weic thrown overboard like little*Bluish 
babies ; and the big monkey, Jacko, scoured about the 
ship and rested willingly in my arms, to the ruin of my 
clothing : and the man of the stallions made a bower of 
the black tarpauli n, and sat therein at the feet of a raddled 
divinity, like a picture on a box of chocolates; and the 
othc:*'passengers, when they were not sick, looked on and 
laughed. Take all this picture, and make it roll till the 
bell shall sound unexpected notes and the fittings shall 
break lose in our stale-room, and you have the voyage of 
the Ludgate Hill. She arrived in the port Qf New York, 
without beer, porter, soda-water, curagoa, fresh meat, or 
fresh water ; and yet we lived, and wc regret her. 

My wife is a good deal run down, and 1 am no great 
shakes. 

America is, as I remarked, a fine place to eat in, and 
a great place for kindness ; but, Lord, what a silly thing 
is popularity ! I envy the cool obscurity of Skerryvore. 
If it even paid, said Meanness ! and was abashed at him¬ 
self.—Yours most sincerely, 

Robert Louis STEVENSdJir' 

To Sidney Colvin 

[New York^ en 4 of September xZZjy 
i®Y DEAR s. c.,—Your delightful letter has just cdmje, 
and find%me in a New Yorlc hotel, waiting the arrival of 
a sculptor (St. Gaudens) who is making a medallion of 
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yours tHuly and who is (to boot) one of the handsomest 
and nicest fellows I have seen. I caught a cold on the 
Caniks ; fog is not for me ; nezfrly died df interviewers 
and visitors, during twCntyVour hours in Ne^ York ; cut 
for Newport with Lloyd and Valentine, a journey like 
fairy-land for the most engaging beauties, one little rocky, 
and pine-shaded cove after another, each with a b/)use 
and 4 jDoat at anchor, so yiat I left my heart in eacH and 
marvelled why American authors had been so unjust to 
their country ; caught another cold on the train ; arrived 
at Newport to go to bed and to grow worse, and to stay 
in bed until I left again ; the Fairchilds proving duripg 
this time kindness itself; Mr. Fairchild simply one of 
the most engaging men in the world, and one ®f the 
children, Blair, aef. ten, a great joy and amusement in his 
solemn adoring attitude to the author of Treasure Island. 

Here I was interrupted by the arrival of my sculptor.— 
I withdraw calling him handsome ; he is not quite that, 
his eyes are too near together ; he is only remarkable 
looking, and like an Italian cinque-cento medallion ; I 
have begged him to make a medallion of himself and 
give me a copy. I will not take up the sentence in which 
I was wandering so long, but begin fresh. I was ten or 
twelve diiys at Newport; then came back convalescent to 
New York. Fanny and Lloyd are off to the Adirondacks 
to see if that will suit; and the rest of us leave Monday 
(this is Saturday) to follow them up. I hope we may 
manage to stay there all winter. I have a splendid 
appetite and have on the whole recovered well after a 
m!||hty sharp attack. I am now on a salary of ;^5oo a 
year for twelve articles in Scribner’s Magazine on what 
like ; it is more than ;£5oo, but I cannot calculate more 
precisely. You have no idea how much is made o|( me 
:bere ; I was offered £2000 for a weekly article-T-eh heh ! 
how is that? but I refused that lucrative job. The 
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success of Underwoods is gratifying. You see, th» verses^ 
are sane ; that is their strong point, and it seems it is 
strong enoughPto carry them. 

A tliousaitd thanks for your ’graild letter.—Ever yours, 

R. L. S. 

To W. E. Henley 

Th^ herein alluded to were addressed to Rossetti’s ^iend, ' 
Dr. TJui-jon Hake, phy^jicidu and ptet (1809-1895), in return for 
scdiC received froui him. They are those beginning ‘ In thebeloved 
hour that ushers day’ and printed as No. xix. in Songs of Travel. 

New York [Sefiember 1887] 

MV r-EAR LAD,— Herewith verses for Dr. Hake, which 
please '.ommunicate. I did my best with the inter-* 
view els ; I don’t know if Lloyd sent you the result j my 
heart was too sick ; you can do nothing with them ; and 

^et - literally sweated with anxiety to please, and 

took me down in long hand 1 

I have been quite ill, but go better. I am being not 
busted, but medallioned, by St. Gaudens, who is a first-rate, 
plain, high-minded artist and honest fellow; you would 
like him down to the ground. I believe sculptors are fipe / 
fellows when they arc not demons. O, I am now a salaried 
person, £600 a year,^ to write twelve articles in Scribner’s 
Magazine ; it remains to be seen if it really pays, huge as 
the sum is, but the slavery may overweigh me. I hope you 
will like my answer to Hake, and specially that he will.. 
Love to all.—Yours affectionately, R. L. 

{le saldriji^^^ 

s 

To R. A. M. Stevenson ^ 

f 
n I 

Saranac Lake^ Adirondadis^ 

New York^ U.S.A. [October 
m DEAR BOB, — The cold [of Colorado] was 
rigorous.JFor me; I could not risk the long 
^ For the actual sum, sec pp. ii, xa. 
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Yoyag®, and the season was too late to risk the Eastern, 
Cape Hatteras side of the steamer one; so here we 
kStutk and stick. We have a wRoden houfe on a hill-top, 
overlooking a river, and h village about a "quarter of a 
mile away, and very wooded hills ; the whole sceness very 
Highland, bar want of heather and the wooden houses. • 
1 have got one good thing of my sea voyageit is 
proA^d the sea agrees lipartily with me, and my rftother 
.likes it; so if I get any better, or no worse, my mother 
will likely hire a yacht for a month or so in summer. 
Good Lord 1 What fun ! Wealth is only useful for two 
things: a yacht and a string quartette. For these two 
will sell my soul. Except for these 1 hold that £700 
a year is as much as anybody can possibly wan 4 ; and 
A hav6 had more, so I know, for the extry coins were 
for ho use, excepting for illness, which damns everything. 

r was so happy on board that ship, I could not ha^e 
believed it possible. We had the beastliest weather, and 
many discomforts ; but the mere fact of its being a tramp- 
ship gave us many comforts ; we could cut about with 
,the men and officers, stay in the wheel-house, discuss 
all manner of things, and really be a little at sea. And 
truly there is notliftng else. I had literally forgotten 
what happiness was, and the full mind—full of external 
and physical things, not full of cares and labours and 
rot about a fellow’s behaviour. My heart literally sang ; 
l^rtthly care for nothing so much as for that. We took 
i,*'^0 north a course, that we saw Newfoundland; no one 
ship had ever seen it before. 

beyond belief to me how she rolled ; in seem- 
|]^^smooth water, the bell striking, the fittings bounding 
>^ut^.df'our state-room. It is worth having lived these 
years, partly because I have written some hotter 
' which is always pleasant, but chiefly to have had 

'the jqy of this voyage. 1 have been made a lot of herei 
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and it is sometimes pleasant, sometimes the reverse ; but ^ 

I could give it all up, and agree that-was the author 

of my works, for a good* seventy ton schooner and "the# 
coins to kedp her on. And fo tltink there are parties 
with yachts who would make the exchange ! I know a 
Jittle about fame now ; it is no good compared to a 
yach| j and anyway there is more fame in a yacht, more 
genuTrie‘faine ; to cross the Atlantic and come to adchor 
in Newport (say) with the Union Jack, and go ashore 
for your letters and hang about the pier, among the 
holiday yachtsmen—that’s fame, that’s glory, and nobody 
cap take it away; they can’t say your book is bad; you 
have cro'.sed the Atlantic. I should do it south by theijp 
Westdndies, to avoid the damned Banks ; and probably 
come home by steamer, and leave the skipper to bring- 
the yacht home. 

* Well, if all goes well, we shall maybe sail out of 
Southampton water some of these days and^ take a run 
to Havre, and try the Baltic, or somewhere. 

Love to you all—Ever your aflft. 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

To Sir Walter Simplon 

It was supposed that Stevenson’s letters to this friend, like those 
to Professor Fleeming Jenkin, Iiad been tlcslroyed or disappeared 
altogether. But here is one whicli turns out to have been preserved 
by a friend to whom Sir Walter made a present of it. 

\SamniK Lake^ October 1887] ' 

MY DEAR SIMPSON, 

* ir 

the address is * ' 

c/o Charles Scribner’s Sons, ’ ’ ^ 

243 Broadway, N.Y., 

whare I wish you would write a'nd tell us you are better.' 
But the place of our abode is Saranac Lake in the’ 
^Adij|;oi|^dacks; it is a mighty good place too, and I mean 
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it shall do me good. Indeed the dreadful depression 
and collapse of last summer has quite passed aw£^ ; it 
wls a thorough change I wanted ; I woncler perhaps if it 
wouldn’t pick you u]T—if you arc not picked up already; 
you have been a long time in Great Britain ; and that is 
a slow poison, very slow for the strong, bq): certain for 
all. Old Dr. Chepmell told Lloyd : any one can^stay a 
yeaSin England and b% the better for it, but no one can 
stay there steadily and not be the worse. 

I have had a very curious experience here ; being very 
much made of, and called upon, and all that; quite the 
famous party in fact: it is not so nice as people tiy to 
make out, when you are young, and don’t want to bother 
working. Fame is nothing to a yacht; expertb crede. 
There are nice bits of course ; for you meet very pleasant 
and interesting people ; but the thing at large is a bore 
and a fraud ; and I am much happier up here, where I see 
no one anJ live my own life. One thing is they do not 
stick for money to the Famed One; I was offered £7.000 
a year for a weekly article ; and I accepted (and now 

enjoy) £720 a year for a. monthly one: -— (whatever 

12 

that may be) for dhch article, as long or as short as I 
please, and on any mortal subject. 1 am sure it will do 
me harm to do it; but the sum was irresistible. See 
calculations on verso of last page, and observe, sir, the 
accuracy of my methods. 

Hulloh, I must get up, as 1 can’t lose any time. Good¬ 
bye,, remember me to her ladyship and salute the Kids.— 
^ver your friend, R. L. S 

' : lo :: 72 and this results in the 

same problem. Well—tackle it. 

12)720(60 

72 
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Is it possible ? 

^60!!?? 

Let us cheque ?l by trying*it in dollars, $3500 per an. 
i2)35oo(i9i. So 
ti 

t 110 ^ 

, I of. 

* *20 

Well : $291. 80 

then divide bv 5 for a rough test _ . 

5)291(58. 4. 4 

^ add 80 cents=4od.=3. 4d. 

3 - 4 ' 
jCs^. 7. 8 

Well, call it 

j^ 58 . 10^ 

0k ' * '' 

and be done with it I 


To Edmund Gosse 

The following refers to a review by Mr. Gosse of Stevenson's' 
volume of verse called Undenvoods, The book had been pub¬ 
lished a few weeks previously, and is dedicated, as readers will 
remember, to a number of physicians who had attended him at' 
sundry times and places. 

, < * ^ 

Saranac Lake^ Oct, 1887 / ;,!, 

MY DEAR GOSSE, — I have just read your article 
with cheers of approving laughter, I do not believe^p^ 
ever wrote anything so funny: Tyndall’s ‘shell,’ the'] 
sage on the Davos press and its invaluable issue^^ 
liiat on V. Hugo and Swinburne, are exquisite:' 
say It more ruefully, is the touch about the 
For 4 he rest, I am very glad you like my verses so 
and the qualities you ascribe to them seem to me wisili 
found^id well named. I own to that kind of 
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you attribute to me: when I am frankly interested, I 
suppose I fancy the public will be so too; and when I 
k aril movSd, I am sure of it. It^as been ifty luck hitlierto 
to meet with no staggering disillusion. Before ’ and 
‘After’ may be two ; and yet I believe the habit" is now 
too thoroughly ingrained to be altered. About thje 
doctors, you were right, that dedication has be^n the 
subject of some pleasantries that made me griiiU, and 
of your happily touched reproof which made me blush. 
And to miscarry in a dedication is an abominable form 
of book-wreck; I am a good captain, I would rather 
lose the tent and save my dedication. * 

1 am at Saranac Lake in the Adirondacks, I suppose 
for the winter: it seems a first-rate place; we thave a 
house in the eye of many winds, with a view of a piece 
of running water—Highland, all but the dear hue of 
peat—and of many hills—Highland also, but for the 
lack of heather. Soon the snow will close on us : we 

t. ' 

are here some twenty miles—twenty-seven, they say, 
but this I profoundly disbelieve—in the woods : com¬ 
munication by letter is slow and (let me be consistent) 
aleatory; by telegram is as near as may be possible. 

1 had some exjfbrience of American appreciation; 1 
' tllced a little of it, but there is too much; a little of that 
/would jgo a long way to spoil a man ; and I like myself 
\<bi^ter 'in the woods. I am so damned candid and in- 
f^K^UOus (for a cynic), and so much of a ‘cweatu’ of 
'^impulse—aw’ (if you remember that admirable Leech) 
I begin to shirk any more taffy; I think I begin 
‘^^^Mike it too well. But let us trust the Gods: they 
’a rod in pickle; reverently I doff my trouser;^, 
screwed eyes await the amari aliquid of the 
"'^l^t'God Busby. # 

thank you for the article in all ways, and remain 
'affectionately, R. L. S, 
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To W. H. Low 

f^Saranac Lake^ October^ 1887T 
SIR, —I havje to trouble you wjth Jhe following paroles ‘ 
bien sentfes. We are here at a first-rate place. ‘ Baker’s * 
is the name of oar house, but we don’t address there ; we 
prefer the tonder care of the Post-Office, as more aris- 
tocratV* (it IS no use to tele^’MPh even to the care of, the 
Post <,>fhce, who does not give a^single damn^). Baker’s 
has a prophet’s cliainbcr, which the hypercritical might 
describe as a ganet with a hole in the floor; in that 
garret, sir, 1 have to trouble you and your wife to come 
and slumbM*. Not now, however : with manly hospitality, 

I chokf utT any sudden impulse. Because first, my wife 
and my mother are gone (a note for the latter, strongly 
suspected to be in the hand of your talented wife, now 
sits -silent on the mantel shelf), one to Niagara and 
t’other to Indianapolis. Because, second, we are not yet 
installed. And because, third, I won’t have* you till I 
have a buffalo robe and leggings, lest you should want 
to paint me as a plain man, which 1 am not, but a rank 
Saranacker and wild man of the woods.—Yours, 

Robert L^uis Stevenson 

To Charles Fairchild 

Post Office^ Saranac Lake^ 
Adirondacks^ N, Y. [October 1887J 
MY DEAR FAIRCHILD,— I do not live in the Post Office 5 
that is only my address j I live at ‘ Baker’s,’ a house upOQ 
a hill, and very jolly in every way. I believe this is goin^ ; 
tQ do ; ^e have a kind of a garret of a spare room, where , 
hardy visitors can slecp,and our table (if homely) is not ^d, 

1 'Hut she was more than usual calm, 

^ bhe did not give a single dam.’ 

Marjorie Fleming 
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^ And liere, appropriately enough, comes in the begging 
part. We cannot get any fruit here: can you manage 
lip sfind m*e some grapes? I tdld you I ^ould trouTjIe 
you, and I will say tlTat f do so with plei^ure, which 
means a great deal from yours very sincerely, 

Robert Louis Stevenson . 

• 

—Remember us to all yours : my mother my 
wife ale away skylarkin'*; my mother to Niagara, my 
wife to Indianapolis; and I live here to-day alone with 
Lloyd, Valentine, some cold meat, and four salmon trout, 
one of which is being grilled at this moment of writing ; 

’ so that, after the immortal pattern of the Indian boys, rfty 
household will soon only reckon three. As usual with 
me, the news comes in a P.S., and is mostly folly. * 

R. L. S. 

P.P.S. —My cold is so much bettei^that I took another 
yesterday. Rut the new one is a puny child ; I fear him 
not; and yel I fear to boast. If the postscript business 
goes on, this establishment will run out of P*s ; but I hope 
it wasn’t you that made this paper—just fora last word— 

I could not compliment you upon that. And Lord! if 
you could see the ink —not what I am using—but the 

■ local vintage 1 They don’t write much here ; I bet what 

you please. R. L, S. 

To William Archer 

The Wondrous Talc referred to in the following is Stevenson's 
which bad been through Mr. Archer’s hands in proof. 

r, ' Saranac Lake^ Octoberi^Zy 

DEAR ARCHER, —Many thanks for the Wondrous Tale.^ 

■ Jt is scarcely a work of genius, as I believe you felt. 

- Thanks also for your pencillings ; though I defend * shijiw,’ 

or at least many of the shrews. 

Wp are here (I suppose) for the winter in the Adiron* 
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dacks, a hill and torest country on the Canadian border / 
of New York State, very unsettled and primitive and cold, 
and healthful? or we ard the more bitterly deceived. '1 
believe it wfll do well for me ;*but^ust not boast. 

M/ wife is away to Indiana to see her family ; my 
mother, hloyd, and I remain here in the cold, which has 
beeQ exceeding sharp, and the hill air, which is inimitably 
fine.* all eat bravely, and %!cep well, and makt*great 
fires, and get along like one o’clock. 

I am now a s.alaried party ; I am a bourgeois now; I ain 
to write a weekly paper for Scribner’s, at a scale of pay¬ 
ment which makes my teeth ache for shame and diffi¬ 
dence. The editor is, I believe, to apply to you ; for we 
were talking over likely men, and when I instanced you, 
he said he had had his eye upon you from the first# It 
is worth while", perhaps, to get in tow with the Scribners ; 
tliey are such thorough gentlefolk in all ways that it is 
always a pleasure to deal with them. I an^ like to be a 
millionaire if this goes on, and be publicly hanged at the^ 
social revolution : well, I would prefer that to dying in 
my bed; and it would be a godsend to my biographer, if 
ever I have one. What are you about? I hope you arc 
all well and in good case and spirals, as 1 am now, aftet 
a most nefast experience of despondency before 1 left | 
but indeed 1 was quite run down. Reniemben n:ve;;to'^ 
*Mrs. Archer, and give my respects to Tom.-rYourSj-^^lr^, 
truly, Robert Louis StevensoII^I 

To W. E. HENL’teY 

‘ Gleeson White ’ in this letter means the collection of 
Rondeaus^ &i*c., edited by that gentleman and dedicated to 
(Walter Scott, 1887}. ^ 

' \Saranac Lake^ October^ 

%IY DEAR LAD,—1 hear some vague reports 
success Montreal. 

t Of the play Deacon Brodie, 
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My ne^s is not much, my mother is away to Niagara 
and Fannjji to Indiana; the Port Admiral and I and 
l^lentine keep house together in our verandahed cottage 
near a wood. I am writing, and have got info the vein. 
When I got to N. Y. a paper offered me £2000 aVear 
to do critical weekly articles for them ; the styn was so 
enonnous that I tottered; however, Scribner at osce 
offereJ^ie the same scale dto give him a monthly paper 
in his magazine ; indeed it is rather higher, £720 for the 
twelve papers. This I could not decently refuse; and 
I am now a yoked man, and after a fit of my usual 
impotence under bondage, seem to have got into tht 
swing. I suppose I shall scarce manage to do much 
else ; but there is the fixed sum, which shines like if sun 
in the firmament. A prophet has certainly a devil of a 
lot of honour (and much coins) in^ another country, 
whatever he has in his own. 

*I got Gleegon White ; your best work and either the 
best or second best in the book is the Ballade in Hot 
Weather; that is really a masterpiece of melody and 
fancy. Damn your Villanelles—and everybody’s. G. Mac¬ 
donald comes out strong in his two pious rondels; 
Fans Bandusice seems as exquisite as ever. To my sur¬ 
prise, I liked two of the Pantoums, the blue-bottle, and the 
still better after-death one from Love in Idleness. Lang 
cuts a poor figure, except in the Cricket one ; your patter 
bailee is a great tour de force^ but spoiled by similar 
caesuras. On the whole ’tis a ridiculous volume, and I 
had more pleasure out of it than 1 expected. I forgot to 
praise Grant Allen’s excellent ballade, which is the one 
. that nins with yours,—and here, to the point, a not^from 
;you at Margate—among East Winds and Plain Women, 
. d^n them 1 Well, what can we do or say ? We are oiHy 
at Saranac for the winter; and if this Deacon c^mes off, 
why you may join us there in glory; 1 would I had some 

^ III.—a 
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news of it. Saranac is not quite so dear, in some^ays, as 
thg rest of this land, where it costs you a pound to sneeze^ 
and fifty to btow your nSse ; but even here it costs $2’5p 
to get a box from the station ! Think of it I Lift it up 
tenderly ! They had need to pay well I but how poor 
devils live ; and how it can pay to take a theatre company ■ 
ovetr to such a land, is more than I can fancy. The ^ 
devil of the States for >ou is*the conveyances, tkey^are 
ciO dear—bul O, what is not 1 

I have tlirown off my cold in excellent style, though, 
still very groggy about the knees, so that when I climb*^ 
a paling, of which we have many, I feel as precarious 
and r.iitcitory as a man of ninety. Under this I grind y 
but I believe the place will suit me. Must stop.—EVter 
affectionately, R. L. S. : 


To Henry James . ^ 

• * ' - ' 

The 'dear Alexander’ mentioned below is Mr. J. W. Alexander, *■ 
the well-known American artist, who had been a welcome visitor to 
Stevenson at Boumcniouth, and had drawn his portrait there. The ’ 
humorous romance procceclmg from Mr, Osbourne's typewriter 
was the first draft of The Wrong Dox'^ or, as it was origin^ly 
called, The Finsbury Tontpie, or The Gatne of Bluff, The hitidef- 
by Mr. Henry James referred to in the last paragraph is btie 
R. L. S. which had appeared in the Century Magazine for October/-: 
and was'’ reprinted in Partial Portraits, 

[Saranac Lake^ October 1887] 1 know not the da 



the month it 
drear October 
ghoul-haunteatf^ 
land of 

MY DEAR HENRY JAMES,— This is to say Fir^\ 
voyage was a huge success. We all enjoyed it 
wife) to ^he ground : sixteen days at sea with a cai^^^ 
hay^atches, stallions, and monkeys, and in a ship 'i 
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Heiiry James 

^ no stylt on, and plenty of sailors to talk to, and the 
endless pleasures of the sea—the romance of it, the syort 
the scratch dinner and the* smashing "crockery, the 
pleasure—an endless pfleasure—of balancing fo the swell: 
well, it’s over. 

Second^ I had a fine time, rather a troubled one, at* 
Newport and New York ; saw much of and liked hug^ely 
the Fairchilds, St. Gaud^s the sculptor, Gilder oT the 
Century—just saw the dear Alexander—saw a lot of my 
pld and admirable friend Will Low, whom I wish you 
knew and appreciated—was medallioned by St. Gaudens, 
and at last escaped to • 

Thirds Shranac Lake, where we now are, and which I 
believe we mean to like and pass the winter atr# Our 
,house—emphatically ‘Baker’s’—is on a hill, and has a 
sight of a stream turning a corner in the valley—bless 
the face of running water!—and sees some hills too, and 
.the paganly prosaic roofs of Saranac itself; the Lake it 
does not see, nor do I regret that; I like water (fresh 
w^ater I mean) either running swiftly among stones, or 
else largely qualified with whisky. As I write, the sun 
(which has been long a stranger) shines in at my shoulder ; 

■ from the next room, ftie bell of Lloyd’s typewriter makes 
;^n agreeable' music as it patters off (at a rate which 
'astonishes this experienced novelist) the early chapters 
a humorous romance ; from still further off—the walls 
^O^^aker’s are neither ancient nor massive—rumours of 
^^^^tipe about the kitchen stove come to my ears; of 
^*^jSother"hnd Fanny I hear nothing, for the excellent 
that they have gone sparking off, one to Niagara, 
to Indianapolis. People complain that I never give • 
^^S in my letters. I have wiped out that reproach. 

now, Fourth^ I have seen the article; and it nlay 
^ natural partiality, I think it the best^ou have 
'Mtfieh,. 0 —I remember the Gautier, which was an 
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excellent performance ; and the Balzac, which wa£ good; 
and the Daudct, over which I licked my chops ; but the 
R. 1 .. S. is better yet. It is so humorous, and it hits’ 
little frailties with so neat (and so*friendly) a touch ; and 
Alan'is the occasion for so much happy talk, and the 
•quarrel is so generously praised. I read it twice, though 
it wjis only some hours in my possession ; and Low, who 
got il for me from the Century, sat up to finish it .dire he 
returned it; and, sir, we were all delighted. Here is the 
paper out, nor will anything, not even friendship, not 
even gratitude for the article, induce me to begin a second 
sheet; sr here, with the kindest remembrances and the 
warmest good wishes, I remain, yours affectionately, 

* R. L. S. 


• To Charles Baxter 

[Sara/tac: Lake\^ i^fh November 1887 

MY DEAR CHARLES, —No likely I’m going to waste a 
sheet of paper. ... I am offered ;£i6oo (^8000) for the 
Ameiican serial rights on my next story I As you say, 
times are changed since the Lothian Road. Well, the 
Lothian Road was grand fun too ; '1 could take an after¬ 
noon of it with great delight. But I’m awfu^ grand noo, 
and long may it last! 

Remember me to any of the faithful—if there are any - 
left. I wish I could have a crack with you.—Yours’ ever % 
affectionately, R. L. S. . S 

1 find 1 have forgotten more than I remembered of! 
,, business. . . . Please let us know (if you know) for hojir*" 
much Skerryvore is let; you will here detect the feiAale ' 
mkid; I let it for what 1 could get; nor shall tbd I 
possession of this knowledge (which I am happy to h&Ve\ 
foru^ increase the amount by so much as the shadow 
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• ,of a sixpenny piece; but my females are agog.—Yours 
ever, , ^ , R. L. S. 

^ To CfiARlES Scribner • 

^ m 

Shortly after the date of the present correspondence Stevenson, 
to his great advantage, put all his publishing arrangements (.'us he* 
had already put his private business) into the hands of his fj^iend 
Mr. Baxter. Meantime he \^is managing them himself* sfhd an 
occasional lapse of memory or attention bclmyed him once or twice 
into misunderstandings, and once at least conflicting agreements 
with two different publishers, both his friends. He was the first to 
denounce the error when he became aware of it, and suffered sharply 
from the sense of his own unintentional fault. The next two lettefs, 
and some allusions in those which follow, relate to this affair. 

[Saramc Lake^ November 20 or 21 , 1887] 

MY DEAR MR. SCRIBNER, —Heaven help me, I am under 
a curse just now. I have played Xast and loose witl^ 
what I said to you; and that, I beg you to believe, in 
the purest innocence of mind. 1 told you you should 
have the power over all my work in this country; and 
about a fortnight ago, when M‘Clure was here, I calmly 
signed a bargain for the serial publication of a story. 
You will scarce believe that I did this in mere oblivion ; 
but I did; and all that I can say is that 1 will do so no 
-more, and ask you to forgive me. Please write to me 
. soon as to this. 

, - 'Wfill you oblige me by paying in for three articles, as 
already sent, to my account with John Paton & Co., 
52 William Street ? This w'ill be most convenient for us. 
fourth article is nearly done ; and I am the more 
> .deceived, or it is Buster. 

' , #-ji» 1 ' 

' Npwas to the first thing in this letter, I do wish to* 
^v^iiear from you soon; and I am prepared to hear any 
*. reproach, or (what is harder to hear) any forgiveness: 
^for I have deserved the worst.—Yours sincerely 

Robert Louis fiTEVENSow • 
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To E. L. Burlingame 

This is ihe first of many letters, increasing in friendliness 4s tb-; 
correspondence goes on, to the editor oflScribner’s Magazine. 

\Saranac Lake, November 1887] - 
DEAR mii. rurlinoame, —I enclose corrected proof of 
Beg^^itrs^ which seems good. I mean to make a seco|xd 
cormon, which, if it is about the same length as Putvh et 
Utnbra, might go in along with it as two sermons, iiv 
which case I should call the first ‘The Whole Creation;^ 
and the second ‘Any Good.’ We shall see; but yoif 
nlight iay how you like the notion. , 

One word : if you have heard from Mr. Scribner of my? 
unha^ipy oversight in the matter of a story, you will maW 
me ashamed to write to you, and yet I wish to beg you to-> 
,help me into quieten waters. The oversight committed-r~, 
and 1 do think it was not so bad as Mr. Scribner seents\ 


to think it—and discovered, I was in a miserable position,-';' 
I need not tell you that my first impulse was to offer tb' 
share or to surrender the price agreed upon when^ 
should fall due; and it is almost to my credit that L 


arranged to refrain. It is one of^ these positions fro^' 
which there is no escape; 1 cannot undo what I have 
done. And I wish to beg you—should Mr. Scribn& 
speak to you in the matter—to try to get him to see tHiij 
neglect of mine for no worse than it is: unpardojaaili^^ 
enough, because a breach of an agreement; 
pardonable, because a piece of sheer carelesshe^Ca^raS^ 
want of memory, done, God knows, without design^l^^ 
since most sincerely revetted. I have no inemoiyC 
have seen how 1 omitted to reserve the American 
in Jekyllx last winter I wrote and demanded, 
increase, a less sum than had already been agreect^^^l 
for a stoiy that I gave to Cassell’s. For once 
foi^tfulness^, has, by a cursed fortune, seemed 
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»,inst^(>of lose, me money, it is painful indeed that 1 
shb^d produce so poor an impression on the min^ of 
^r.' Scribner. But I be^ you *0 believe, and if possible *■ 
to ii)ake him believe, that I am in no degree or sense a 
faiseur^ and that in matters of business my design, at 
• least, is honest. Nor (bating bad memory and self-* 
.deception) am I untmthful in such affairs. 

If Mr. Scribner shall l»ave §aid nothing to you In the 
’ matter, please regard the above as unwritten, and believe 
me, yours very truly, Robert Louis Stevenson 


To E. L. Burlingame 


[Saranac Lake^ November ifiSf] 

’ DEAR MR. BURLINGAME,— The revise seemed all right, 
SQ I. did not trouble you with it; indeed, my demand fo|; 
one was theatrical, to impress that obdurate dog, your 
reader. H«rewith a third paper : it has been a cruel long 
" tiqje upon the road, but here it is, and not bad at last, 1 
^^fbndly hope. I was glad you liked the Lantern Bearers ; 
i did, too. 1 thought it was a good paper, really con- 
^ined some excellent sense, and was ingeniously put 
toother. I have not often had more trouble than I have 


:'>yith these papers; thirty or forty pages of foul copy, 
.(^^fwenty is the very least I have had. Well, you pay high ; 

fit that I should have to work hard, it somewhat 
^I§ts.my conscience.—Yours very truly, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 






To John Addington Symonds 

, Saranac Lake, Adirondack Mountains, 

New York, U,S.A., November 21, i8fi| 
Y,j)EAR SYMONDS, —I think we have both weant and 
to write to you any time these months; but; we. 
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have been much tossed about, among new faces and old,# 
and new scenes and old, and scenes (like this Saranac) 

* which are neither one uor other. To give you some cltKj 
to our affairs, I bad best begin pretty well back. We 
saileef from the Thames in a vast bucket of iron that took 

• seventeen ,.days from shove to shore. I cannot describe 
ho\^ I enjoyed the voyage, nor what good it did me^; but 
on ttfe banks I caught friend catarrh. In New Yotkand 
llien in Newport I was pretty ill; but on my return to 
New York, lying in bed most of the time, with St. 
Gaudens the sculptor sculping me, and my old friend 
Ix)w around, 1 began to pick up once more. Now here 
we are in a kind of wilderness of hills and firwoods and 
bouUkrs and snow and wooden houses. So far as we 
havcj^one the climate is grey and harsh, but hungry and 
somnolent; and although not charming like that of Davos, 
essentially bracing and briskening. The country is a kind 
of insane mixture of Scotland and a touch of^Switzerland 
and a dash of America, and a thought of the British 
Channel in the skies. We have a decent house— 

December bth .—A decent house, ^as I was saying, sir,, 
on a hill top, with a look down a Scottish river in front, 
and on one hand a Perthshire hill j on the other, the be¬ 
ginnings and skirts of the village play hide and seek among, 
other hills. We have been below zero, I know not how fer 
(•lo at 8 A.M. once), and when it is cold it is delightful; but 
hitherto the cold has not held, and we have chopped lii'' 
and out from frost to thaw, from snow to rain, from 
air to the most disastrous north-westerly curdlers of 
«blood. After a week of practical thaw, the ice still bears 
in favoured places. So there is hope. 'j\ 

l^wondcr if you saw my book of verses ? It went intdr- 
a sec<^ edition, because of my name, I suppose, and 
prose merits. ^ I do not set up to be a poet. Only "an. 
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J. A*. Symonds 

all-routtd literary man: a man who talks, not one who 
sings. But 1 believe the very fact that it w^s only sp^ch 
^erved the book with the public. Horace is much a 
speaker, and see how* popular! most of Martial is only 
speech, and I cannot conceive a person who does not love 
his Martial; most of Burns, also, such as ‘ Tlhe Louse,'* 

‘ The Toothache,’ ‘ The Haggis,’ and lots more of his best. 
Excuse this little apologyjbr my house ; but I don’t like 
to come before people who have a note of song, and let 
it be supposed I do not know the difference. 

To return to the more important—news. My wife 
again suffers in high and cold places; I ^gain profit. 
She is off to-day to New York for a change, as heretofore 
to Berne, but I am glad to say in better case than •then. 
Still it is undeniable she suffers, and you must excuse her 
(at least) if we both prove bad corj;espondents. I am^ 
decidedly better, but I have been terribly cut up with 
business copjplications : one disagreeable, as threatening 
loss ; one, of the most intolerable complexion, as involving 
me in dishonour. The burthen of consistent carelessness : 

I have lost much by it in the past; and for once (to my 
damnation) I have gamed. I am sure you will sympathise. 

It is hard work to sleep ; it is hard to be told you are a 
,liarj and have to hold your peace, and think, ‘Yes, by 
God, and a thief too!’ You remember my lectures on 
Ajax, or the Unintentional Sin? Well, I know all about 
that now. Nothing seems so unjust to the sufferer: or 
■is more just in essence. Laisses passer la justice de 

tV^-Jiloyd has learned to use the typewriter, and has most 
gallantly completed upon that the draft of a tale, .which * 
K;|eem5 to me not without merit and promise, it is so sillv, 
.i^“j^y, so absurd, in spots (to my partial eyes) so genuinSy 
hutnOrous. It is true, he would not have written it but 
for the New Arabian Nights \ but it is sti^nge to find , 
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a young writer fiinn> Heavens, but I was depressing 
when I took the pen m hand ’ And now I dpubt if I am 
sadder th m my nei-,hbouib Will this beginner moe'e 
in the meiscdi tction? 

I cl me 1 i\e yoiu news, and believe me, my dear 
Symond-', with genuine alfcction, youis, 

• KoilRi LOUJS SlLVliN,SON 


To W E HtNiiiY 

^ Tht ' >llowinq; refers to t. volume on the elder Dumas, which 
Mr II nle> ivn*' it this time prepanng to wnte, and which ha 
pjo| cd to dedicate to his filend ^ 

Saranac {^December 1887] 

MY Di AR I \D,- I was indeed oveij lyed to hear of 
the Dumas In the matter of the dedication, are not 
cross dedications a little awkward ? Lan^, and Rider 
Haggaid did it, to be sure Perpend And if you should 
conclude against a dedication, there is a passage in 
Mentone^ and Portraits wiitten at you, when I was most 
desperate (to stir you up a bit), wh«ch might be quoted^; ' 
something about Dumas still waiting his biographer, 1 
have a decent time when the wc ither is fine , when it ^ 
grey, or windy, or wet (as it loo often is), 1 am merel^r 
degraded to the diit I get some work done eveiy dayCA 
with a devil of a heave , not extia good ever, and I regre^J^ 
my engagement Whiles I have had the most deplorilb^ji/ 
business annoyances too , have been threatened ”” 
having to refund money , got over that, and found<4n^ 
self lit the worst scrape of being a kind of umntent^pl 
sv^mdler. These have woi 1 led me a great deal; ' 

age with his stealing steps seems to have clawed tnp’ 
hisjUutch to some tune. r 

m * 

Do you play All Fouis? We are trying itj ittSAtili 
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.^11 hazcf to me. Can the elder hand beg more than once ? 
The Port ^Admiral is at Boston mingling^ with mil^on- 
aires. I am but a weedjon Lethe wharf. The wife is 
only so-so. The Lorcl leid us all if 1 can only get off 
the stage with clean bands, I shall sing Hosanna. Put * 
IS described quite diffciently fiom your vcision in a book' 
I hsyre; what are your rules? Hie Poit Admiijl is 
using’a game of Put in«a tale of his, the first copy of 
winch was gloiiously finished about a foitniglit ago, 
and the revise gallmtly begun The Ftmbuty 1 oniine 
It IS named, and might fill two volumes, and is quite 
inciedibly silly, and in parts (it seems to me) pretty 
humoVous.—Love to all from 

An Old, Old Man 

I say, Tame’s Otigmes de la France Contemporaine is 
no end , it would turn the dead body of Chailes Fox. into 
a living Tory 


To Mrs. Fleeming Jenkin 

[Saranac Ldke^ December 1887] 

MY DEAR MRS JERKIN,— The Opal is very well; it is 
fed with glycerine when it seems hungry. I am very 
well, and get about much more than I could have hoped. 
My wife IS not very well, there is no doubt the high level 
d^es not agree with hei, and she is on the move for a 
holiday to New Yoik Lloyd is at Boston on a visit, and 
e 4 hope has a good time. My mother is really first-rate; 
^hf^^and I, despairing ot other games for two, now play 
Fours out of a gamebook, and have not yet discovered 
^Jftd^pigeties, if any. . • 

Vou will have lieaid, I dare say, that they made a great 
over me here. They also offeied me much mon^, a 
Ifteat deal more than my works are worth * 1* took some 
^ h, and was greedy and hasty, and am i^ow very sprry^ 
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1 have done with big prices from now out. Wealth and' 
sell*respect s^em, in my^case, to be strangers.* 

We were talking the other, dajj of how well Fleemiifg 
managed to grow rich. Ah, that is a rare art; something 
more intellectual than a virtue. The book has not yet 

* made its appearance here; the Life alone, with a little 
prefer:;^, is to appeor in the States ; and the Scribnc^*s are 
to send you half the royalties. *I should like it to cfo well, 
for Flecming’s ^akc. 

Will you ])lease send me the Greek water-carrier’s song ? 

I have a particular use for it. 

‘ Have I any more news, 1 wonder ?—and echo wonders 
along with me. I am strangely disquieted on all political 
mattA's; and I do not know if it is ‘ the signs of the 
limes ’ or the sign of my own time of life. But to me the 
^sky seems black both in France and England, and only 
partly clear in America. I have not seen it so dark in 
my time ; of that I am sure. 

Please let us have some news ; and excuse me, for the 
sake of my well-known idleness ; and pardon Fanny, who 
is really not very well, for this long silence. — Very 
sincerely your friend, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

I 

To Miss Adelaide Boodle 

The lady at Bournemouth (the giver of the paper-knife) to whom 
the following letter is addressed had been tiusted to keep an eye on 
Stevenson’s interests in connection with his house (which had beenc 
let) and other matters, and to report thereon from time to time. In', 
their correspondence Stevenson is generally referred to as the Squire 

• and the Jady as the Gamekeeper. ^ 

[Saranac Lake^ December 1887] ' r 
iiY DEAR MISS BOODLE, —I am SO much afraid our 
gamek^ptsr may weary of unacknowledged reports 1 
^ Hence, in tl;^ piidst of a perfect horror of detestable 
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weather^ of a quite incongruous strain, and with less 
Hesire for correspondence than—well, than—well, with 
no desire Tor correspondence, Wehold me flash into the 
breach. Do keep up j^ur letters. Tht?y are most 
delightful to this exiled backwoods family; and in* your 
next, we shall hope somehow or other to hear Ijetter news • 
of you and yours—that in the first place—and to I^^ar 
mo]^*Bews of our beasts ^nd birds and kindly frifits of 
earth and those human tenants who are (truly) too much 
with us. 

I am very well; better than for years : that is for good. 
But then my wife is no great shakes; the place does n«t 
suit her—it is my private opinion that no place does—and 
she is now away down to New York for a change, yhich 
(as Lloyd is in Boston) leaves my mother and me and 
Valentine alone in our wind-beleaguered hill-top hat-box of 
a house. You should hear the cows butt against the walls ^ 
in the early morning while they feed; you should also see 
our back log*when the thermometer goes (as it does go) 
away—away below zero, till it can be seen no more by the 
eye of man—not the thermometer, which is still perfectly 
visible, but the mercury, which curls up into the bulb like 
a hibernating bear; ybu should also see the lad who * does 
chores’ for us, with his red stockings and his thirteen- 
year-old face, and his highly manly tramp into the room; 

, and his two alternative answers to all questions about the 
. weather; either ‘ Cold,’ or with a really lyrical movement 
of the voice, ‘ Lovely —raining 1 ’ 

Will you take this miserable scrap for what it is worth ? 
'Will you also understand that 1 am the man to blame, 
and my wife is really almost too much out of health to ^ 
write, or at least doesn’t write ?—And believe me, with 
kind remembrances to Mrs. Boodle and your sistefs, 
very sincerely yours, ' ^ 

RoTiERT Louis Stevenson 
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t 

To Chari j 'a Baxter 

T^e suppos ^ Lord Waruiingpin of th foilowin| was really 
Lord Pollin^ton 

S tt ana*'^ 1 7 .th December ’87 *' 

Gire us nr vb of all your folk. A Merry Christmas 
from all ub 

MY lA \R CHARI LS Wih >ou please send £20 to - 

foi 1 Chriblm'** t^ift fiom —Moieover, I -^Agnot 

remember \.'J 11 toJj you to send to -, but as God 

has de ilt bO pro\ idcntially with me this year, I now pro¬ 
pose to m''' e It £20 

I be of you also to consider my stranije position I 
jinerl i club which it was said was to defend the Union ; 
and t h id a letter from the secretary, which his name I 
believe was Lord Warmmgpan (01 words to that effect), 
to say 1 am elected, and had better pay up a certain sum 
^of money, I forget what Now I cannae verra weel draw 
a blank cheque and send to— 

Lord Warmingpan (or words to that effect), 
London, England 

And, man, if it was possible, I would be dooms glad to 
be out o’ this bit scrapie Mebbe the club was ca’d ‘ The 
Union,’ but I wouldnae like to sweir, and mebbe it was- 
nae, or mebbe only words to that effec’—but I wouldnae 
care just exac’ly about sweirin’ Do ye no think Henley, 
or Pollick, or some o’ they London fellies, micht meh^ ^ 
peihaps find out for me? and just what the soom wits?'^ 
And that you would aiblins pay for me? For I thocht^ 
t was sae dam patriotic jinin’, and it would be a kind 
a come doun to be turned out again Mebbe Lang wevtld 
ken ; or mebbe Rider Haggyard they’re kind o’ Union j 
folks But It’s my belief his name was Warnnttgpa]i^ 
Wliatever.— Yours, Thomson, 

« ahas ROBERT LOUIS SteveNSOJ^ ^ 

Could it be Warminster ? 




A 
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To Miss Monroe 

The play »f Deacon Brodie was nl tjiis time beijig performed at 
Ohicngo, with Mr. E, [. Henley m the title-part, 

Saranai LaJee^ New York {December 19, 1^87] 

PEAR MISS MONROE, —Many thinks for your letter and 
your good wishes. It was much my desire*to get to' 
Chic^g^o . had I done—or if I yet do—so, I shall to 
see'the oiiginal of my pftotograph, which is one of my 
show possessions ; but the fates are rather contrary. My 
wife is far from well; I myself dread, woise than almost 
any other imaginable peril, that miraculous and really 
insane invention the American Railroad Car. Heaven 
help the man— may I add the woman—that sets foot in 
one I Ah, if it were only an ocean to cross, it woitld be 
a matter of small thought to me—and great pleasure. 
But the railroad car—every man hasJiib weak point; and, 
I fear the railroad car as abjectly as I do an earwig, and, 
on the whole, on better grounds. You do not know how 
bitter it is to have to make such a confession; for you 
have not the pretension nor the weakness of a man. If 
I do get to Chicago, you will hear of me: so much can 
be said. And do you never come east ? 

1 was pleased to recognise a word of my poor old 
Deacon in your letter. It would interest me veryjnuch 
to hear how it went and what you thought of piece and 
actors j and my collaborator, who knows and respects 
the photograph, would be pleased too.—Still in the hope 
of seeing you, I am, yours very truly, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

To Henry James 

Saranac Lake^ Winter 1887-88 
“.“•MY DEAR HENRY JAMES, —It may please you to know 
how our family has been employed. In the silence of 
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the snow the afternoon lamp has lighted an eager fire¬ 
side group: my mother reading, Fanny, Lloyd, and I 
devoted listeners ; and !he work was really one of the 
best works f ever heard ; and *ts ahthor is to be praised 
and h\)noi.i.c‘(i; and what do you suppose is the name of 
•it ? and hiiye you ever read it yourself? and (I am bound 
I \viil get to the bottom of the page before I blow the 
gatf, if 1 have to fight it out on.i^his line all summed; for 
if you have not to turn a leaf, there can be no suspense, 
the ronspec^ory eye being swift to pick out proper names ; 
and without suspense, there can be little pleasure in this 
world, to my mind at least)—and, in short, the name of 
it is Roderick Hudion^ if you please. My dear James, it is 
very-?pirited, and very sound, and very noble too. Hud¬ 
son, Mrs. Hudson, Rowland, O, all first-rate : Rowland 
a very fine fellow ; Hudson as good as he can slick 
(did you know Hudson? I suspect you did), Mrs. H. 
his real bom mother, a thing rarely managed in 
fiction. 

We are all keeping pretty fit and pretty hearty; but 
this letter is not from me to you, it is from a reader of 
R.H. to the author of the same, and it says nothing, and 
has nothing to say, but thank you. 

We are going to re-read Casamassima as a proper 
pendant. Sir, I think these two are your best, and care 
not who knows it. 




May I beg you, the next time Roderick is printed off,, 
to go over the sheets of the last few chapters, and strike 
out ‘immense* and ‘tremendous’? You have simply, 
dropped them there like your pocket-handkerchief j all 
you have to do is to pick them up and pouch them, 
and your room—what do I say?—your cathedrali-ff 


wQJLhe swept and 
denghtec^ reader, 


garnished. — 1 am, dear sir, your- 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
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“ iff, , ' • 

, ^ /'{^'.-♦Perhaps it is a pang of causeless honesty, perhaps 
I hope it will set a value on my praise of Roderick, perhaps 
it^s a burst of the diabolic, J)ut 1 must break out with the 
news that I can’t bear*the Portrait of a La(^. I read it 
all, and I wept too ; but I can’t stand your having written 
it; and I beg you will write no more of the lil*e. Infra^ 
sir«; Below you : I can’t help it—it may be your fayouiaite 
work, but in my eyes it’s »elow you to write and me to 
read. I thought Roderick was going to be another such 
at the beginning ; and I cannot describe my pleasure as I 
found it taking bones and blood, and looking out at me 
with a moved and human countenance, whose lineaments 
are written in my memory until my last of days. 

R, L.» S. 

My wife begs your forgiveness; I believe for her 
silence. 


To Sidney Colvin 

Saranac Lake \December 1887] 
iti DEAR COLVIN, —This goes to say that we are all fit^ 
^dthe place is very bleak and wintry, and up to now has 
shown no such charms of climate as Davos, but is a place 
whbremen eat and where the cattarh, catarrh (cattarrh, 
cattarrhh) appears to be unknown. I walk in my 
Jyei^dy in the snaw, sir, looking down over one of those 
rjdal^ied wintry landscapes that are (to be frank) so chilly 
human bosom, and up at a grey, English—nay, 
Scottish—heaven ; and I think it pretty bleak ; 
swoops at me round the corner, like a lion, 
ins the snow in my face ; and I could aspire to be 
rBere ; but yet I do not catch cold, and yet, \\<hen I 
fjE^EHreTn^ I eat. So that hitherto Saranac, if not delirious^ 
^j^T^mple, has not been a failure ; nay, from the mere 
Ini:of view of the wicked body, it has proved d success, 
t l^wish I could still get to the woods; ^^s,4wus rtirons 
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///« au boU IS my pool song ; the paths are buried, the, 
din^jles diiftf*! full, a litlje walk giown a long one ; till 
spiing roines, I feai the burthen will hold good. 

I f;;ct along with my papeis for Scribner not fast, nor 
bO far spcc'Miy well; only this last, the fourth one (which 
makes 1 third part of my whole task), I do believe is 
pu>ir",l/>ft alter a fashion. It is a mere sermon : *^mith 
(.pens out' ;' oaU it is true, a«id I find it touchitig and 
beneficial, 10 me at least ; and I think there is some fine 
wi iting la It, some vei y apt and pregnant phrases. Pulvis 
et Ihnbnr 1 call it; I might have called it a Darwinian 
^eimon, if 1 had wanted. Its sentiments, although 
p^i'sonic, will not offend even you, I believe. The othes'* 
^h\ec\pa]jers, 1 fear, bear many traces of effort, and the 
iingenuine inspiration of an income at so much per essay, 
1.* and the honest desvre of the incomer to give good measure 
for his money. Well, I did my damndest anyway. 

We have been reading H. James’s Roderick HudsoUy 
which I eagerly press you to get at once : it is a book 
of a high order—the last volume in particular. I wish 
Meredith would read it. It took my breath away. 

1 am at the seventh book of J)ie j^netdy and quite 
amazed at its merits (also very often floored by its 
difficulties). The Circe passage at the beginning, and 
the sublime business of Amata with the simile of the 
boy’s top—O Lord, what a happy thought I—have specially 
delighted me.—I am, dear sir, your respected friend, 

John Gregg Gillson, J.P., M.R.LA., etc. 

^ * Smith opens out bis cauld harangues 
^ On practice and on morals.’ ^ 

The Rev. George Smith of Galston, the minister thus referred td • 

Uni ns (in the Holy Fair), was a great-grandfather of Stevenson 
on theji^thei’s side ; and against Stevenson himself, in his didactic 
moods, the {lassage was often quoted by his friends when they wiShed 
to4ease him. t 
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Sidney Polvin 

To Sidney Colvin 

The following narrates the beginiyng of the author’s labours 
on The Master of liallantrae. An unfinished paper written some 
years later in Samoa, and inteii<lc(l for Scribner’s Slagazine, tells 
how the story first took shape in his mind. Sec Kdidburgh 
edition, Miscellanies^ vol. iv. p. 297 : reprinted in Essays on the « 
Art of Writing. * 

\Saranac Lake^ December 24, 

MY DEAR COLVIN, —Tbnnlc you for your explanations. 

I have done no more Virgil since I finished the seventh 
book, for I have first been eaten up with Tainc, and next 
have fallen head over heels into a new tale, The Master 
of Ballantrae. No thought have I now apart from i!, 
and I have got along up to page ninety-two of the draft 
with great interest. It is to me a most seizing tale : "there 
are some fantastic elements ; the most is a dead genuine 
human problem—human tragedy, I should say ratlier. It 
will be about as long, I imagine, as Kid 7 iapped. 

DRAMATIS personae: 

(1) My old Lord Durrisdeer. 

(2) The Master of Ballantrae, and 

(3) Henry Durie, his sons. 

(4) Clementina,^ to the first.^ married to the 

second. 

(5) Ephraim Mackellar, land steward at Durrisdeer 

' and narrator of the most of the book. 

, “ (6) Francis Burke, Chevalier de St. Louis, one of 

Prince Charlids Irishmen and narrator of the 
'■ rest, 

‘’3B^.dies these, many instant figures, most of them dumb 
pearly so: Jessie Brown the whore, Captain Crail, 
MacCombie, our old friend Alan Breck, our old 
,^&ilBn.d Riach (both only for an instant). Teach the pjra^ 

/ (vulgarly Blackbeard), John Paul and Macconochie, 
■J^rVants at Durrisdeer. The date is from 1745 to ’65 
^ Afterwards changed to Alison. 
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(about). The scene, near Kirkcudbright, in th6 States^* 
and for a little momcn^ in the French Eas^ Indies. I 
have done most of the big wor^, the quarrel, duel between; 
the brothers, and announcement of the death to Clemen- 
tina and my Lord—Clementina, Henry, and Mackellar 
(nicknamad Squaretoes) are really very fine fellows ; th^; 

is all J know of the devil. I have known hmts'" of 
him, in the world, but always towards ; he is as told as’ 
a lion, but with the same deadly, causeless duplicity. L 
have watched with so much surprise in my two cowards. 
'Tis true, 1 saw a hint of the same nature in another ^ 
man who was not a coward; but he had other things to 
attend to; the Master has nothing else but his devilry. 
Heref come my visitors—and have now gone, or the first 
relay of them ; and I hope no more may come. For- 
mark you, sir, this is our ‘ day *—Saturday, as ever was; 
and here we sit, my mother and I, before a large wood' 
fire and await the enemy with the most steadfast courage; 
and without snow and greyness : and the woman Fanny 
in New York for her health, which is far from good ; and 
the lad Lloyd at the inn in the village because he has si; 
cold; and the handmaid Valentine abroad in a.slei^' 
upon her messages; and to-morrow Christmas and no' 
mistake. Such is human life: la carrilre humaine, 
will enclose, if I remember, the required autograph. 

I will do better, put it on the back of this page^ 
to all, and mostly, my very dear Colvin, to yourself. 
whatever I say or do, or don’t say or do, you 
sure I am—Yours always affectionately, 

To Miss Adelaide Boodle 

Saranac Lakey Christmas 

MY DEhE MISS BOODLE,— And a very good Chri|ttj^j^ 
tob you all ^•'and better fortune; and if worse. thetdiwS 
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' i; I •' • 

couragesupport it—which I think is the kinder wish 
in.all human affairs. Some while—I fear a good while— 

■ after this, ybu should receive our’Christmas gift; we have 
no tact and no taste, ‘only a welcome and foften) tonic 
brutality; and I dare say the present, even afte/T my 
friend Baxter has acted on and reviewed my Jiints, may 
prove^a White Elephant. That is why I dread prese nt^. 
And therefore pray understand if any element br that 
^ampel' prove unwelcome, it is to be exchanged. I will 
hot sit down under the name of a giver of White 
Elephants. I never had any elephant but one, and his 
initials were R. L. S.; and he trod on my foot at a very 
“early age. But this is a fable, and not in the least to 
$he point: which is that if, for once in my life, I«have 
wished to make things nicer for anybody but the 
'Elephant (see fable), do not suffer me to have made 
them ineffably more embarrassing, and exchange—ruth- 
jessly exchai^e 1 

For my part, I am the most cockered up of any mortal 
being ; and one of the healthiest, or thereabout, at some 
^modest distance from the bull’s eye. I am condemned 
|to ^rite twelve articles in Scribner’s Magazine for the 
Move of gain ; I think I had better send you them ; what 


;is far more to the purpose, I am on the jump with a new 
yrhich has bewitched me—I doubt it may bewitch 
n^e else. It is called The Master of Ballantrae — 
pg^Ounce Ballan-tray. If it is not good, well, mine will 
?^iM%^fAult; for I believe it is a good tale. 

greetings of the season to you, and your mother, 
® 4 >Vbur*. sisters. My wife heartily joins.—^And I am, 
yety sincerely, Robert Louis Stevenson 

__ '\S W.1II nnA .IM . T MM.. 


^.^.•7-You will think me an illiterate dog: I am, %r 
first time, reading Robertson’s sermons. *1 do nof* 
to express how much I think of them. .If. by 
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any chance you should be as illiterate as I, and tipt know 
them, it is woith while curing the defect. R. L, S. 


To Charles B^fxTER 

The following letter invites Mr. Baxter to allow himself (under 

• an alias) aq/l his office in Ir^inhurgh to figure in a preface to 

• tlj^n. vv' 5«tory. Slid' a preface was drafted accordingly, but on 
second thoughts s’lpprcssed; to be, on renewed considplfation, 


1 : 


cinstated in !hc final editions. 


a 

h 


Saranac Lake^ January ^88 

J^DEAR ce'hRLES,—Y ou are the flower of Doers. . . . 
•v^ill my doer collaborate thus much in my new novel ? 
,in the year 1794 or 5, Mr. Ephraim Mackellar, A.M., 
late steward on the Durrisdecr estates, completed a set 
of memoranda (as long as a novel) with regard to the 
death of the (then) late Lord Durrisdeer, and as to that 
^ of his attainted elder brother, called by the family courtesy 
title the Master of Ballantrae. These he placed in the 
hand of John Macbrair, W.S., the family agent, on the 
understanding they were to be sealed until 1862, when a 
century would have elapsed since the affair in the wilder¬ 
ness (my lord’s death). You succeeded Mr. Maebrair’s ; 
firm ; the Durrisdeers are extinct ;*'and last year, in an 
old green box, you found these papers with Maebrair’s 
indorsation. It is that indorsation of which I want a 
copy; you may remember, when you gave me the papers, 
I neglected to take that, and I am sure you are a man too, 
careful of antiquities to have let it fall aside. I shall have 
a little introduction descriptive of my visit to Edinburgh,' 
arrival there, denner with yoursel’, and first reading of* 
the papers in your smoking-room : all of which, of cour^e^. 
you well remember.—Ever yours affectionately, . 

YouTname is my y„hnstone Thomson^ 

W111 
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To E. L. Burlingame 

Saranac Lake^ Winter 1887-88 
DEAR MR. BURLINGAME,— I am keeping* the sermon 
to see if I can’t add another. Meanwhile, I will seifd you 
very soon a different paper which may takQ its place.' 
Possibly some of these days soon I may get togetho,r,^ 
talk oh things current, which should go in (if pofsible) 
earlier than either. I am now less nervous about these 
papers ^ I believe I can do the trick without great strain, 
though the terror that breathed on my back in the begin¬ 
ning is not yet forgotten. • 

The Master of Ballantrae I have had to leave aside, as 
I was quite worked out. But in about a week I hope to 
try back and send you the first four numbers : these are 
all drafted, it is only the revision that has broken me 
down, as it is often the hardest work. These four 1 
propose yoy should set up for me at once, and we’ll 
copyright ’em in a pamphlet. I will tell you the names 
' of the kona fide purchasers in England. 

The numbers will run from twenty to thirty pages of 
ihy manuscript. Yqu can give me that much, can you 
not ? It is a howling good tale—at least these first four 
numbers are; the end is a trifle more fantastic, but ’tis 
\^11 picturesque. 

r Don’t trouble about any more French books ; I am on 
another scent, you see, just now. Only the French in 
{Hindustan I await with impatience, as that is for Ballan- 
ytiyiS* The scene of that romance is Scotland—the States 
^ r-Scotland—India—Scotland—and the States again ; so 
^|]t jumps like a flea. I have enough about the^ States 
;^ri6w, and very much obliged I am; yet if Drake’s 
Tfy^J^dies of the Wilderness is (as I gather) a collection 
{'pi originals, I should like to purchase it. df it is a 
^ picturesque vulgarisation, 1 do not wish to^look it in^the 
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face Purchase, I say, for I think it would b»weU to 
have somo sutli collection by me with a view to fresh 
woits Youib ve*y sincerely, o 

Robert •Louis Stevenson 

^ P ^ It you think of hav ag^ the Master illustrated) I 
siiT , St that Hole would be very well up to the Scottish, 
wtnil^is the 1 i’'^fei, part If you have it done herfe, tell 
your artist to look at the hall of Criigievar in Billing’s 
Baromal attff Fccle%iastical Antiquities^ and he wjll get a 
bioacl hir for the hall at Duirisdeer it is, I think, the 
i himiie> of Craigicvar and the roof of Pinkie, and perhaps 
t little moie of Pinkie altogether j but I should have to 
see the book myself to be sure Hole would be mvaluabid 
tor this I dare say if you had it illustrated, you could let 
me have one or two for the English edition. R. L. S. 

To William Archer 

The following refers to Mr Bernard Shaw s novel, Cashel Byron's 
Profession^ which had been sent Stevenson to read by their common 
fnend Mr Archer 

[ Saranac Lake Winter 1887-88] 

MV Di-AR ARCHER,— What am I to say? I have read 
your friend’s book with singular relish If he has wiitten 
any othl&r, I beg you will let me see it, and if he has not^ 
I beg him to lose no time in supplying the deficiency*' 
It is full of promise; but I should like to know his age. 
There are things m it that are very clever, to which | 
attach small importance; it is the shape of the age. And 
there aie passages, particularly the rally in presence df 
,.the Zulu king, that show genuine and remarkable narrative, 
talent—a talent that few will have the wit to understan^i^ 
a tUH^t of strength, spirit, capacity, sufficient vision^ 
sufficient sflf sacrifice, which last is the chief point in A 
narrator. 
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- whole, it is (of course) a fever dream of the most 

feverish. Over Bashville the footman I ^howled with 
' 'derision and delight; I dote on Bashvilld—I could read 
of him for ever; dff B^shvilie je suisje fervent —there is 
only one Bashville, and I am his devoted slave ; Bashville 
fist magnlfique^ fnais il rCest gnlrepossible^ He •is the note 
6 f the^ook. It is all mad, mad and deliriously delightfully' 
the aurtior has a taste in chivalry like Walter Scott’s or 
Dumas’, and then he daubs in little bits of socialism ; he 
soars away on tho^ wings of the romantic griffon—even 
the griffon, as he cleaves air, shouting with laughter at 
’the nature of the quest—and I believe in his heart he 
thinks he is labouring in a quarry of solid granite 
realism. 

It is this that makes me—the most hardened adviser 
, how extant—stand back and hold my ppace. If Mr. Shaw 
is below five-and-twenty, let him go his path ; if he is 
thirty, he had best be told that he is a romantic, and 
/pursue romance with his eyes open ;—or perhaps he 
hnows it;—God knows 1 —my brain is softened. 

' ^ 'It is HORRID FUN. All I ask is more of it. Thank 
;|:^ypu.^r the pleasure, you gave us, and tell me more of 
' the inimitable author. 

(I say,^»Archer, my God, what women!)—Yours very 
, Robert Louis Stevenson 
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pmt Charles Reade ; i part Henry James or some 
l^^dred author badly assimilated ; ^ part Disraeli (perhaps 
c»h$cio'us); li parts struggling, over-laid original talent; 
P^ptohlooming, gaseous folly. That is the equation as 
si What it may be, I don’t know, nor an>fc other 
n» ; Vixere fortes —O, let him remember that—let him 
of his damned century; his gifts of insane 
and animated narration are just those that 
;|L^'bd slain and thrown out like an untim£ly birth by 
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the Daemrun of the epoch. And if he only knew how I 
hav^ adoied Jie chivaliyj Bashville !—O Bashville! fen 
ihorllc (which is fairly polyglot). R. L. S.^ 

To Wiltiam Archer 

\Saranac Lake^ February 1888] 
Mvni An ARCHER,— Pietty |ick in bed ; but ne^Sssary 
to and continue your education. 

Why ’.as Jenkin an amateur in my eyes? You think 
beciuse not amusing (I think he often was amusing). 
The icMSon is this: I never, or almost never, saw two 
pages of his woik that I could not have put in one with¬ 
out tl^e smallest loss of matei ial. That is the only test I 
know of writing. If there is anywheie a thing said in 
two sentences that could have been as cleaily and as 
engagingly and as forcibly said in one, then it’s amateur 
woik. Then you will bring me up with old Dumas. Nay, 
the object of a story is to be long, to fill uj) hours ; the 
story-teller’s art of writing is to water out by continual 
invention, historical and technical, and yet not seem to 
water; seem on the other hand to practise that sai|j^e wit 
of conspicuous and declaratory conaensation which is the 
proper art of writing. That is one thing in which my 
stories fail: I am always cutting the flesh off their bones. 
I would rise from the dead to preach 1 
Hope all well. I think my wife better, but she’s not 
allowed to write ; and this (only wrung from me by desire 
to Boss and Parsonisc and Dominate, strong in sickness) 
is my first letter for days, and will likely be my last fbr 
many more. Not blame my wife for her silence: doctor^ 
^ders. All much interested by your last, and fragment 
Kmm brother, and anecdotes of Tomarcher.—The sick but 
still Mor^i R- L. S. 

Tell Shaw to hurrv ud : 1 want another. 
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To William Archer 

In early flays in Paris, StevenscJn’s chivalro4s feelings' had 
oftce been shocked by the«scent in the Demi-Monde^i Dumas fils, 
wliere Suzanne d'Angc is trapped by Olivier de Jalin. Hi.s corre¬ 
spondent had asked what exactly took place. 

\Saranac Lake, Februafy 1888 ?] 

M\*pEAR ARCHER, —It happened thus. 1 cana^fortlV 
from that performance in a breathing heat of indignation. 
(Mind, at this distance of time and with my increased 
knowledge, I admit there is a problem in the piece ; but 
I saw none then, except a problem in brutality; and Ji 
still consider the problem in that case not established.) 
^ On my way down the Fran^ais stairs, I trod on an old 
gentleman^s toes, whereupon with that suavity tfiat so 
well becomes me, 1 turned about to apologise, and on 
the instant, repenting me of that intention, stopped the 
apology midway, and added something in French to this 
effect: No, •you are one of the Id ekes who have been 
applauding that piece. I retract my apology. Said the 
old Frenchman, laying his hand on my arm, and with a 
smile that was truly heavenly in temperance, irony, good¬ 
nature, and knowledge of the world, * Ah, monsieur, vous 
dtes bien jeune 1 '—Yours very truly, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

; ' To E. L. Burlingame 

[Saranac Lake, February 1888] 

■/ DEAR MR. BURLINGAME, —Will you send me (from the 
' ■library) some of the works of my dear old G. P. R. Janies ? 
j^With the following especially I desire to make or to 
Venew acquaintance: The Songster, The Gipsy, The 
Cbnvict, The Stepmother, The Gentleman of the cfhi 
‘School, The Robber. 

'Excuses dupeu. 
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This sudden return to an ancient favourite bangs u^on 
an accident.^ The ‘Franklin County Library* contains 
two works of his, The Cavalier and Morley Ertistein, V 
read the fifst with indescribable* amusement — it was 
wors 5 than 1 liad feared, and yet somehow engaging; 
the second.(to my surprise) was better than I had dared 
: a good, honest, dull, interesting tale, vvth a 
genuine old fashioned talent in the invention whfen not 
strained ; and a genuine old-fashioned feeling for the' 
English lanruage. This experience awoke appetite, and 
you see I have taken steps to stay it. R. L. S. 

^ To E. L. Burlingame - 

\Saranac Lake^ February i888], 

DEAR MR. BURLINGAME,—I. Of coursc then don*t use 
it. Dear Man, 1 write these to please you, not myself,' 
and you know a main sight better than 4 do what is 
good. In that case, however, I enclose another paper, 
and return the corrected proof of Pulvis et Umbra^ so 
that we may be afloat. 

2. I want to say a word as t<^ the Master, ^he 
Master of Ballantrae shall be the name by all means.)* 
If you like and want it, I leave it to you to make an offer:- 
You may remember I thought the offer you made whex( 
I was still in England too small; by which I did.v|^; 
at all mean, 1 thought it less than it was worth, bu| 
little to tempt me to undergo the disagreeables of 
publication. This tale (if you want it) you are to 
for ^ is the least I can do for you; and you 'arol^ 
observe that the sum you pay me for my articles 
far to meet my wants, I am quite open to be satis^P 
^thjjsus than formerly. I tell you I do dislike 
battle of the dollars. 1 feel sure you all pay too 
he^e in America; and 1 beg you not to spoil 
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more« For I am getting spoiled: I do not want wealth, 
and 1 feel these Sig sums demoralise me. 

My wife came here pretty ill ; she had a dreadful bad 
' night; to-day she is tietter. But now Valetitine is ill; 
and Lloyd and 1 have got breakfast, and my hand Some¬ 
what shakes after washing dishes.—Yours very sincerely, * 

Robert Louis Stevenson,..,., 

P.S. —Please order me the Evening Post for two 
months. My subscription is run out. The Mutiny and 
Edwardes to hand. . 

To Sidney Colvin 

[Saranac Lake^ March i888] 

j MY DEAR COLVIN,— Fanny has been very unwell. She 
is not long home, has been ill again since her return, but 
. is now better again to a degree. You must not blame 
'\her for not writing, as she is not allowed to write at all, 

' not even a letter. To add to our misfortunes, Valentine 
is, quite ill and in bed. Lloyd and I get breakfast; I 
%lxave now, 10.15, just got the dishes washed and the 
^'Idtchen all clear, an<J sit down to give you as much news 
1 have spirit for, after such an engagement. Glass is 
thing that really breaks my spirit: 1 do not like to 
ail^ and with glass 1 cannot reach the work of my high 
■filing—the artist’s. 

am, as you may gather from this, wonderfully better ; 
•^|q|LS^harsb, grey, glum, doleful climate has done me good. 

cannot fancy how sad a climate it is. When the. 
itnirmometer stays all day below 10”, it is really cold; 
'Wa when the wind blows, O commend me to the result. 

in life is all delete ; there is no red spot le|t, 
do hot radiate, you burn your hands all the time Oft 
|wl|(t'seem to be cold stones. It is odd, zero is like 
heat to us now; and we*like, wh^n the ther- 
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mometer outside is really low, a room at about 48®: 60® 
we find oppi^sive. Yeic^ the natives keep their holes at 
90® or even lOo®. * 

This was interrupted days ago *by household labours. 
Since then I have had and (I tremble to write it, but it 
* does seeni»as if I had) beaten oft' an influenza. The cold 
"^rf^ex^uisite. Valentine still in bed. The proofs ^f the 
first part of Tke Master of Bailantrae begin to come in; 
soon you shall have it in the pamphlet form; and I hope 
you will like it. The second part will not be near so 
good ; but tliere—we can but do as it’ll do with us. I 
Have every reason to believe this winter has done me real 
good^ so far as it has gone ; and if 1 carry out my scheme . 
for next winter, and succeeding years, I should end by 
being a lower of strength. I want you to save a good 
holiday for next winter; I hope we shall be able to help 
you to some larks. Is there any Greek Isle you would 
like to explore? or any creek in Asia Mjnor?—Yours 
ever affectionately, R. L. S. 


To THE Rev. Dr. Charteris 

t 

The Rev. Dr. Charteris, of Edinburgh, had been one of the most 
intimate and trusted friends of Stevenson’s father, and R. L. S. turns . 
to him accordingly for memories and impressions. 

\Saranac Lake^ Winter 

Wi DEAR DR. CHARTERIS, —I have asked Douglas aiid V 
Foulis to send you my last volume, so that you majy;,v 
possess my little paper on my father in a permanent ^ 
shape; not for what that is worth, but as a tribute bft\ 
• respet^t to one whom my father regarded with such IpveJU 
egteem, and affection. Besides, as you will see, 1 have^i.' 
Srought you under contribution, and I have still to thank 
you for y^r fetter to my mother; so more than kind;; 
much, so j\jst. It my hope, when time and heaiffii" 
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Edmund Gosse 

f 

permiti to do something more definite for my father’s 
memory. You are one of the very few who can (if^ou 
will) help rne. Pray believe that I lay on you no obliga¬ 
tion ; I know too well,* you may believe me, liow difficult 
it is to put even two sincere lines upon paper, wheife all, 
too, is to order. But if the spirit should ever miove you, 
and y^u should recall something memorable of your friend, 
his soft will heartily thank you for a note of it.^-^With 
much respect, believe me, yours sincerely, 

Robert Louis Slevenson 

To Edmund Gosse 

[Saranau: Lake, March 31, 1888] 
MY DEAR gosse, —Why SO plaintive? Either the 
post-office has played us false, or you were in my debt. 
In case it should be my letter that has failed to come to 
post, I must^ tell again the fate of Mrs. Gosse’s ther¬ 
mometer. It hangs in our sitting-room, where it has 
often marked freezing point and below; ‘ See what 
Gosse says,’ is a common word of command. But the 
point is this : in the vgrandah hangs another thermometer, 
condemned to register minus 40° and that class of 
temperatures; and to him, we have given the name of 
. the Quarterly Reviewer. I hope the jape likes you. 

Please tell the Fortnightly man that I am sorry but I 
can do nothing of that sort this year, as I am under a 
pledge to Scribner’s; and indeed my monthly articles 
^taHe the best of my time. It was a project I went into 
'with horrid diffidence; and lucre was my only motive. 
{ get on better than I expected, but it is difficult to find 
• ^ article of the sort required for each date, and to vay^ 
'.the matter and keep up (if possible) the merit. 1 do n^ 
^luiow if you think 1 have at all succeeded; it seemed to 
.’me this really worked paper was more money’s wo(th 
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(as well as probably better within my means) lAhan the 
Lang business at the Sign of the Ship. Indeed I feel 
convinced I roi.ld never have managed that"; it takes a 
gift to do Heie is lunch.—Yodis afftly., 

• R. L. S. 


To Henry James 

[Satanac Lake^ March c888] 

MY DEAR DEI iGiTTrui. JAMES,—To quote your head¬ 
ing to m;;, wife, I think no man writes so elegant a letter, 

I am buie none so kind, unless it be Colvin, and there is 
more of the stern parent about him. I was vexed at your 
acco,unt of my admired Meredith : I wish I could go and 
see l\im; as it is I will try to write; and yet (do you 
undeistand me?) there is something in that potent, 
^mialisch affectation that puts one on the stiain even to 
address him m a letter. He is not an easy man to be 
youiself with : there is so much of him, and the veracitjr 
and the high athletic intellectual humbug are so inter¬ 
mixed.^ I read with indescribable admiration your 
Emerson, I begin to long for the day when these 
portraits of yours shall be collected : do put me in. Btif* 
Emerson is a higher flight. Have you a Tourgueneffi 
You have told me many interesting things of him, and I 
seem to see them written, and forming a graceful and 
bildend sketch. (1 wonder whence comes this flood ctf . 
German—I haven’t opened a German book since 
teethed). My novel is a tragedy; four parts out of six - 
seven are wiitten, and gone to Burlingame. Five pdrts of^ 
it are sound, human tragedy ; the last one or two, I regr^t^ • 
to say, not so soundly designed ; I almost hesita|e to 
tl>|m; they are very picturesque, but they are fantastfc'^*' 
shame, perhaps degrade, the beginning. I wish 
knew; tl^ was hpw the tale came to me however. I 

1 Alluding to a kind of lofty, posturing way of Q. M.*s in mind " 
an^ speech, quite different from any real insincerity. 
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the situation ; it was an old taste of mine: The older 
brother goes out in the ’45, the younger stays j the youi^er, < 
of course, gets title and estate an^ marries the bride desig- 
rihte of the elder—a family match, but he (die younger) 
had always loved her, and she had really loved the blder. 
Do you see the situation ? Then the devil and Saranac • 
sugg|sted this denouements and I joined the two ends in 
a day Ar two of constant ^verish thought, and be^an to 
write. And now—I wonder if I have not gone too far 
with the fantastic ? The elder brother is an INCUBUS: 
supposed to be killed at Culloden, he turns up again and 
bleeds the family of money ; on that stopping he comes 
and lives with them, whence flows the real tragedy, +he 
nocturnal duel of the brothers (very naturally, and indeed, 

I think, inevitably arising), and second supposed death 
' of the elder. Husband and wife now really make up, 
and then the cloven hoof appears. * For the third sup¬ 
posed death and the manner of the third reappearance is 
steep; stee^, sir. It is even very steep, and I fear it 
shames the honest stuff so far; but then it is highly 
pictorial, and it leads up to the death of the elder brother 
at the hands of the younger in a perfectly cold-blooded 
murder, of which 1 wish (and mean) the reader to 
approve. You see how daring is the design. There are 
really but six characters, and one of these episodic, and 
..yet it covers eighteen years, and will be, I imagine, the 
longest of my works.—Yours ever, R. L. S. 

Read Gossds Raleigh. First-rate.—Yours ever, 


, To THE Rev. Dr. Charteris 

Saranac Lake^ Adirondacksy 

^ ^^ New Yorky W.S.A. [Sj>nng 1888] * 
DEAR DR. CHARTERIS,—The funeral Ihtter, your 

notes, and many other things, are reservec^ for a book, 

lU,—4 
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Memorials of a Scottish Family, if ever I can ^nd time 
an^ opporiujjity. I wish I could throw off all else and sit 
down to it to-day. Yes, my father was S. ‘distinctly 
religions mUn,' but not a pious, 'fhe distinction painfully 
and‘plea*'urably recalls old conflicts; it used to be my 
great guu—and you, who suffered for the whole Church, 
know how needful it was to have some reserve ar^llery 1 
f I1S'sentiinerls were tragic ;e he was a tragic 4 hinker. 
Now, glanced that life is tragic to the marrow, it seems 
the proper function of religion to make us accept and 
serve in : hat tragedy, as officers in that other and com- 
" parable one of war. Service is the word, active service, 
in the militaiy sense; and the religious man—I beg 
parikm, the pious man—is he who has a military joy in 
duty -not he who weeps over the wounded. We can 
do no more than try to do our best. Really, I am the 
grandson of the manse—I preach you a kind of sermon. 
Box the brat’s ears ! 

My mother—to pass to matters more within my com¬ 
petence—finely enjoys herself. The new country, some 
new fiiends we have made, the interesting^ experiment of 
this climate—which (at least) is tragic—all have done her 
good. I have myself passed a better winter than for 
years, and now that it is nearly over have some diffident 
hopes of doing well in the summer and * eating a little 
more air ’ than usual. 

I thank you for the trouble you are taking, and my 
mother joins with me in kindest regards to yourself and 
Mrs. Charteris.—Yours very truly, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

To S. R. Crockett 

\Saraiiac Lake, Spring 1888] . 

DEAR •MINISTER OF THE FREE klRK AT PENICUIK^— 
Kor O, m^n,'!.. 1 cannae read your name!—That I have 
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been so fong in answering your delightful letter sits on 
my conscieyce badly. The fact is I let my c(^respondence 
accumulate until I am^ going to leave a plac^ ; and then 
I pitch in, overhaul the pile, and my cries of penitence 
might be heard a mile about. Yesterday I despatched , 
thirty-five belated letters : conceive the state Sf my con- 
scien(?e, above all as the Sins of Omission (see boyhood’s 
guide, the Shorter Catech*ism) are in my view the only 
serious ones ; I call it my view, but it cannot have escaped 
you that it was also Christ’s. However, all that is not to 
the purpose, which is to thank you for the sincere pleasurq 
afforded by your charming letter. I get a good few such ; 
haw few that please me at all, you would be surprised to 
learn—or have a singularly just idea of the dulness of 
our race ; how few that please me as yours did, I can tell 
you in one word— None, I am no*great kirkgoer, for 
many reasons—and the sermon’s one of them, and the 
first prayer aviother, but the chief and effectual reason is 
the stuffiness. I am no great kirkgoer, says I, but when 
I read yon letter of yours, I thought I would like to sit 
under ye. And then I saw ye were to send me a bit 
bulk, and says I, I’ll •wait for the bit buik, and then I’ll 
mebbe can read the man’s name, and anyway I’ll can kill 
twa birds wi’ ae stane. And, man I the buik was ne’er 
heard tell o’ I 

That fact is an adminicle of excuse for my delay. 

And now, dear minister of the illegible name, thanks to 
you, and greeting to your wife, and may you have good 
guidance in your difficult labours, and a blessing on your 
life. Robert Louis Stevenson 


(No just sae young’s he was, though— 

I’m awfae near forty, man.) 

Address c/o Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743 Broadway, New Yofk. 
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Don't put ‘ N.B.’ in your paper : put Scotiaftd, and be 
done with itf Alas, ilia| I should be thus stabbed in the 
home of my friends! The pame of my native lanc^ is 
not f^orih />i£ain, whatever may be the name of yours. . 

R. L. S. 


• To Miss S'errier * 

[Saranac Lake,t April 1888] 

MY DEATvEST COGGIE,—I wish I could find the letter I 
began to you some time ago when I was ill \ but I can’t 
and I don’t believe there was much in it anyway. We 
have all behaved like pigs and beasts and barn-door 
pourtry to you; but I have been sunk in work, and the 
lad is lazy and blind and has been working too ; and as 
for Fanny, she has.been (and still is) really unwell. I had 
a mean hope you might perhaps write again before I 
got up steam: I could not have been mqre ashamed of 
myself than I am, and I should have had another 
laugh. 

They always say I cannot give news in my letters;, 
1 shall shake off that reproach. jOn Monday, if she is . 
well enough, Fanny leaves for California to see her 
friends ; it is rather an anxiety to let her go alone ; but 
the doctor simply forbids it in my case, and she is better 
anywhere than here — a bleak, blackguard, beggarly; 
climate, of which I can say no good except that it suits 
me and some others of the same or similar persuasiphs^ 
whom (by all rights) it ought to kill. It is a forriajbfy' 
Arctic St. Andrews, I should imagine; and the nii^erie^;: 
of forty degrees below zero, with a high wind, ha^tp';j&^ 
^<ifelt to be appreciated. The greyness of the heaYex^'lipr^.; 
is a#rcumstance eminently revolting to the soul; I hatvfrX 
near forgot th^ aspect of the<^un—I doubt if this be Itejrb J'?' 
it is certaifil<^ nO news* to us. My mother suffers a littio.' ' 
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from the inclemency of the place, but less on the whole 
than would be imagined. Amon^^ other wilcVschemes^ we 
have been projecting yacht^voyages; and I beg to inform 
you that Cogia ITassan was cast for the part olf passenger. 
They may come off!—Again this is not news. The lad ? 
Well, the lad wrote a tale this winter, which appeared to 
me so^ funny that I have taken it in hand, and syme of 
these flays you will receive a copy of a work entitled 
Game of by Lloyd Osbourne and Robert Louis 
Stevenson.’ 

Otherwise he (the lad) is much as usual. There re¬ 
mains, I believe, to be considered only R. L. S., the 
house-bond, prop, pillar, bread-winner, and bully of the 
establishment. Well, I do think him much better ;»be is 
making piles of money; the hope of being able to hire 
a yacht ere long’ dances before his eyes ; otherwise he is 
not in very high spirits at this particular moment, though 
compared wi|h last year at Bournemouth an angel of 
joy. 

And now is this news, Cogia, or is it not? It all 
depends upon the point of view, and I call it news. The 
devil of it is that 1 (lan think of nothing else, except to 
send you all our loves, and to wish exceedingly you were 
here to cheer us all up. But we’ll see about that on 
board the yacht.—Your affectionate friend, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

To Sidney Colvin 

The Mutiny novel here foreshadowed never got written. 

. ' [Saranac JLal^e] April gfh// 

MY DEAR COLVIN,'-^I have been long without writing 
•to, you,but am not to blame. I had some little annoy* 
ances quite for a private eye, but they ran mfl so hard 
.*l^t I could not write vnthout lugging them in, which 
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(for several reasons) I did not choose to do. ^Fanny is 
off Jo San F^anciscO; and next week I myself flit to New 
York : address Si,ribner*s. Where we shall go I know 
not, nor (I Vms going to say) carfi ; so bald and bad is 
my frame of mind. Do you know our—ahem !—fellow 
cluhm/in, Colonel I'.Iajendie r’ I had such an interesting 
lelMjr from him. Did you see my sermon? it has 
evoked the w^tsI feeling : I fei.r people don't care*for the 
truth, or cl so I don't tell it. Sufter me to wander without 
purpose. 1 have sent off twenty letters to-day, and begun 
and slu.av at a twenty-first, and taken a copy of one 
'which was on business, and corrected several galleys of 
proof, and sorted about a bushel of old letters ; so if any 
one has a right to be romanlically stupid it is I—and I 
am. Really deeply stupid, and at that stage when in old 
days I used to pour out words without any meaning what¬ 
ever and with my mind taking no part in the performance. 
I suspect that is now the case. I am reading with extra¬ 
ordinary pleasure the life of Lord Lawrence : Lloyd and 
I have a mutiny novel— 

{Next mornings after twelve other letters) — mutiny 
novel on hand—a tremendous wo^—so we are all at 
Indian books. The idea of the novel is Lloyd’s: I call 
it a novel. ’Tis a tragic romance, of the most tragic sort: 
I believe the end will be almost too much for human 
endurance—when the hero is thrown to the ground with 
one of his own (Sepoy) soldier’s knees upon his chest, and 
the cries begin in the Beebeeghar. O truly, you know it 
is a howler 1 The whole last part is—well the difficulty 
is that, short of resuscitating Shakespeare, I don’t know 
who is to write it. 

C 

^ I still keep wonderful. I am a great performer before 
^he Iiprd on the penny whistle. — Dear sir, sincerely 
yours, t Andrew Jackson 
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To Miss Adelaide Boodle 

* [Sar^nai: Lake^ April 1888] 

* Address^ cfo Messrs. Scribhet^s Sons, 

743 Droadimy, N. V. 

MY DEAR GAMEKEEPER,—Your p.c. (proving you a * 
good '.tudent of Micawber) has just arrived, and ij;j)avcs 
the wafy to something I Jim anxious to say. I wrote a 
paper the other day— Pnlvis et Umbra \—I wrote it with 
great feeling and conviction : to me it seemed bracing 
and healthful, it is in such a world (so seen by me), that 
I am very glad to fight out my battle, and see some fine 
sunsets, and hear some excellent jests between whiles 
' round the camp fire. But I find that to some people this 
’ vision of mine is a nightmare, and extinguishes all ground 
of faith in God or pleasure in man. Truth I tliink not so 
much of; for I do not know it. And I could wish in my 
heart that I had not published this paper, if it troubles 
folk too much : all have not the same digestion, nor the 
same sight of things. And it came over me with special 
pain that perhaps this article (which I was at the pains to 
send to her) might gj,ve dismalness to my Gamekeeper at 
Home. Well, I cannot take back what I have said ; but 
yet I may add this. If my view be everything but the 
nonsense that it may be—to me it seems self-evident and 
blinding truth—surely of all things it makes this world 
holier. There is nothing in it but the moral side—but 
the great battle and the breathing times with their re¬ 
freshments. I see no more and no less. And if you look 
again, it is not ugly, and it is filled with promise. 

Pray excuse a desponding author for this applogy. 
My wife is away off to the uttermost parts of the State% 
all by herself. I shall be off, I hope, in a week; but* 
where ? Ah 1 that I know not. I keep wondftrful, and 
my wife a little better, and the lad flourishing^ We now 
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perform ducts on two D tin whistles ; it is nt^'joke to 
make the br»5s ; 1 thinj: I must really sen^ you one, . 
which I wish you would correct. ... I may be said t,o 
live (or ihe^e instrumental labours now, but I have 
always sonic childishness on htind.—I am, dear Game- 
keepo-, yoflr induh.jent but intemperate Squire, 

Robert Louis StevenSion 

< - 

To Sidney Colvin 

Ilavinff sj- 'fit the last fortnight of April at New York, Stevenson 
anfl hi'? .-.tepson moved at the beginning of May to the small New 
Jersey watering-place from whence the following few letters are 
dated : his wife having meanwhile gone to San Francisco, where she 
presently made arrangements for the Pacific yachting trip. 

Union House, Manasquan, New Jersey [May 1888] 

MY DEAR COT-YIN, —We are here at a delightful country 
inn, like a country French place, the only people in the 
house, a cat-boat at our disposal, the sea a]ways audible 
on the outer beach, the lagoon as smooth as glass, all the 
little, queer, many coloured villas standing shuttered and 
empty ; in front of ours, across the lagoon, two long 
wooden bridges ; one for the rail, onft for the road, sound¬ 
ing with intermittent traffic. It is highly pleasant, jfind a, 
delightful change from Saranac. My health is much 
better for the change; 1 am sure I walked about four 
miles yesterday, one time with another—well, say three 
and a half; and the day before, I was out for four hours' 
ill the cat-boat, and was as stiff as a board in consequehcef. 
More letters call.—Yours ever, R, L, S» : 

To Charles Baxter . 

Union House, Manasquan, NJ., but address /<? ; 

Scribner^s, nth May iSSS 

MY DEAR (CHARLES, —I have found a yacht, and we 
going die full pitch for seven moptljs. Jf | cannqj^ 
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get my health back (more or less), ’tis madness; but, 
of course, tjrere is the hope, a^id I will piay big. • . . 
If«this business fails to set nie up, well, ^2000 is gone, 
and I know I can’t get better. We sail from San Fran¬ 
cisco, June iSth, for the South Seas in the yacht Casco .— 
With a million thanks for all your dear friendltness, ever 
yours affectionately, Robert Louis Steveij^on 

To Lady Tayt.or 

[Manasquan^ May 1888] 

MY PEAR LADY TAYLOR, —I have to announce our 
'great news. On June 15th we sail from San Francisco 
in the schooner yacht Casco^ for a seven months’ cruise 
in the South Seas. You can conceive what a state of 
excitement we are in j Lloyd perhaps first; but this is 
an old dream of mine which actually seems to be 
coming true^ and I am sun-struck. It seems indeed 
too good to be true; and that we have not deserved so 
much good fortune. From Skerryvore to the Galapagos 
is a far cry! And from poking in a sick-room all 
.winter to the deck of one’s own ship, is indeed a 
heavenly change. 

All these seven months I doubt if we can expect more 
than three mails at the best of it: and 1 do hope we may 
hear something of your news by each. I have no very 
clear views as to where the three addresses ought to be, 
but if you hear no later news, Charles Scribner’s Sons will 
always have the run of our intended movements. And 
an early letter there would probably catch us at the 
'Sandwich Islands. Tahiti will probably be the second 
point: and (as I roughly guess) Quito the third. B|»t 
the whole future is invested with heavenly clouds. 

.1 trust you are all well and contend, and have good 
a(^ws of the Shelleys, to whont fVish you* would pass 
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on ours. They should be able to sympathise'^ with our 

delight. ^ ^ 

Now I have all my miserabje Scribner articles to rf^c 
together in‘the inside of a fortnrght: so you must not 
expeitt me to be more copious. I have you all in the 
kindeoi mamory, and am, your affectionate friend, 

Rop.krt Louis Stevenson 

• * f 

Remember me to Aubrey de Vere. 


To Homer St. Gaudens 

c. 

The following is addressed from Manasquan to a boy, the son of 
the writer's fiicnd, the sculptor St. Gaudens ; for the rest, it explains 
itself. 

Manasquan^ New Jersey^ May 1888 

DEAR HOMER ST. GAUDENS,— Your father has brought 
you this day to see me, and he tells me it is his hope you 
may remember the occasion. I am going p do what 1 
can to carry out his wish ; and it may amuse you, years 
after, to see this little scrap of paper and to read what I 
write. I must begin by testifying that you yourself took 
no interest whatever in the introduction, and in the most 
proper spirit displayed a single-minded ambition to get 
back to play, and this I thought an excellent and admir-. 
able point.in your character. You were also (I use the 
past tense, with a view to the time when you shall read, 
rather than to that when I am writing) a very pretty boy, 
and (to my European views) startlingly self-possessed. 
My time of observation was so limited that you must 
pardon me if I can say no more : what else I marked, 
what restlessness of foot and band, what graceful clumsi: 
n^ss, what experimental designs upon the furniture, was 
Slit tti^ common inheritance of human youth. But you 
may perhaps like fb know that the lean flushed man in 
be(i who inttrl^sted yob'so little, was in a state of mind 
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extremely mingled and unpleasant: harassed with work 
which he thought he was not doing well, troubled jvith 
difficulties which you will in time succeed, and yet 
looking forward to ncf less a matter than a ^^yage to the 
South Seas and the visitation of savage and desert isfands. 
—Your father’s friend, Robert Louis Stevenson 

To Henry James 

Manasquan iahem/\ New Jersey^ May 28M, 1888 

MY DEAR JAMES, —With wliat a torrent it has come at 
last I Up to now, what I like best is the first number of 
a London Life, " You have never done anything better, 
and I don’t,know if perhaps you have ever done anything 
so good as the girl’s outburst: tip-top. 1 have been 
preaching your later works in your native land. 1 had to 
present the Beltraffio volume to Low, and it has brought 
him to his knees; he was amazed at the first part of 
Georgina’s Reasons, although (like me) not so well satis¬ 
fied with Part ii. It is annoying to find the American 
public as stupid as the English, but they will waken up in 
time : I wonder wha| they will think of Two Nations ? . . . 

This, dear James, is a valedictory. On June 15th the 
schooner yacht Casco will (weather and a jealous provi¬ 
dence permitting) steam y-rough the Golden Gates for 
Honolulu, Tahiti, the Gal/ os, Guayaquil, and—I hope 
not the bottom of th/ c. It will contain your 
obedient ’umble servanf ny. It seems too good 

to be true, and is a ver of getting through the 

green-sickness of matur : all its accompanying 

ills, is now declaring its infnd and life. They tell 

me it is not so sever/: lOat of youth; if I (and tjje 
Casco) are spared, I sl.<tli tell you more exactly, as I anf 
one of the few people in the world who do not ft}rget their 
own lives. ' • • 
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Good-bye, then, my dear fellow, and filease ifJi’ite us a 
■ word; we e><’»ect to have three mails in the next two 
‘ months: Honolnlu, Tahiti, an^cl Guayaquil. But lettejs 
will be forwhidcd from Scribner\s* if you hear nothing 
more definite directly. In 3 Ohree) days I leave for San 
* Franrii(. u.*"Kvcr yours moc>i cordially, R. L. S* 



X 

pacific! voyages 

YACHT SCHOONER EQUAl'OR— 

S.S. JANET NICOLL 

JUNE 1888-OCTOBER 1890 

I N the following section are printed nearly all the 
letters which reached Stevenson’s correspondents 
in England and the United StateS, at intervals neces¬ 
sarily somewhat rare, during the eighteen months of 
his Pacific’voyages. It was on the 28th of June 
1888 that he started from the harbour of San 
Francisco on what was only intended to be a 
health and pleasure excursion of a few months’ 
duration, but turnexl into a voluntary exile prolonged 
until the hour of his death. His company consisted, 
besides himself, of his wife, his mother, his stepson 
Lloyd Osbourne, and the servant Valentine Roch. 

' They sailed on board the’^ schooner yacht Casco, 

' Captain Otis, and made straight for the Marquesas, 

, dropping anchor on the 28th of July in Anaho Bay, 

^ the harbour of the island of Nukahiva. The magic 
' effebt of this first island landfall on his mind he has 
“described in the opening chapter of his book In the 
^ S&uth Seas. After spending six weeks in this* group 
! they sailed south-eastwards, visiting (a sufficient^ 
perilous piece of navigation) several of ^ the coral 
jatoUs of the Paumotus or Low Archipelago. Thence 
!.they arrived in the first week of Octabcr at the 
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Tahitian group or * Society * islands, '^n these 
thqir longfst stay ly^s not at the chief town, 
Papeete, where Stevenson fell sharply *ill, but in 
a more secluded and very beautiful station, Tautira, 
whither he went to recruit, and where they were 
detained by the necessity of lemasting the schooner. 
Here Stevenson and one of the local chiefs, Ori 
a Otf / made special friendsj and parted with* heart¬ 
felt mutual regret. Mrs. Stevenson is good enough 
to allow me to supplement the somewhat fragmentary 
account of these adventures given in his letters with 
one or two of her own, in which they are told with 
^full vividness and detail. 

Sailing from Tahiti due northwards through forty 
degrees of latitude, the party arrived about Christmas 
at Honolulu, the more than semi-civilised capital of 
the Hawaiian group (Sandwich Islands), where they 
paid off the yacht* Casco and made a stay of nearly 
six months. Here Stevenson finished The Master 
of Ballantrae and The Wrong Box ; add hence his 
mother returned for a while to Scotland, to rejoin her 
son’s household when it was fairly installed two years 
later at Vailima. From Honolulu Stevenson made 
several excursions, including ond, which profoundly 
impressed him, to the leper settlement at Molokai, 
the scene of Father Damien’s ministrations and 
death. 

This first year of cruising and residence among 
the Pacific Islands had resulted in so encouraging a 
renewal of health, with so keen a zest added to life ^ 
by the restored capacity for outdoor activity and 
adventure, that Stevenson determined to prolong his 
experiences in yet more remote archipelagoes of the - 
same bcean. He started accordingly from Honolulu ' 
Jime 1889 on a trading schooner, the Equator^ 
bouna tq the Gilberts, one of the least visited and 
most primitixely mannered of all the island groups . 
of*the Western Pacific; emerged towards Christmas 
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of the synie year into semi-civilisation again at Apia, 
on the island of Upolu in Samoa, where l^e wrote^his 
first Polynesian story, The Bottle Imp, Enchanted 
with the scenery ai>ii the people, he stayed for six 
weeks, first in the house of Mr. H. J. Moors, a leading 
American trader, then with his family in a separate 
cottage not far off; bought an estate on the densely 
wooded mountain side above Apia, with the notion of 
making there, if not a hodie, at least a place of rest and 
call on later projected excursions among the islands; 
and began to make collections for his studies in recent 
Samoan history. In February he went on to Sydney 
to find his correspondence and consider future plans."* 
It was during this stay at Sydney that he was moved 
to give expression to his righteous indignation at the 
terms of a letter concerning Father Damien by the 
Rev. Dr. Hyde of Honolulu. Here also he fell once 
more seriously ill, with a renewal of all his old 
symptoms; and the conclusion was forced upon him 
that he mustitake up his residence for the rest of his 
life in the tropics—though with occasional excursions, 
as he then hoped, at least half-way homeward to places 
where it might be possible for friends from England 
to meet him. In order to shake off the effects of this 
attack, he started with his party on a fresh sea voyage 
from Sydney, this time on a trading steamer, the 
Janet Nicoll^ which took him by a very devious course 
to the Gilberts again, the Marshalls, and among many 
other remote islands during the months of April- 
August 1890. During the voyage he began to put 
into shape the notes for a volume on the South Seas 
ivhich he had been compiling ever since he left San 
j^rancisco. Unfortunately, he persisted in the en- 
. deavour to make his work impersonal and full Uf in¬ 
formation, or what he called * serious interest,' exactly^ 
in the manner which his wife had foreseen before they 
left Honolulu, and from which she had wi.sely tried to 
dissuade him (see her letter printed on pp.*i2i foil). 
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On the return voyage Stevenson left tfce JcK^et Nicoll 
to land in New CeJedonia, staying for some days 
at‘Noumea before he went on to Sydney, where 
he spent four or five weeks ,of later August and 
September. Thence he returned in October to take 
up his abode for good on his Samoan property, 
where the work of clearing, planting, and building a 
habijable cottage had been going on busily during his 
absence. 


To Sidney Colvin 

11 .Miould be remembered that the Marquesas, the Paiunotus, and 
Liic Tahitian group are all dependencies of France. 

Yacht Casco, Anaho Bay^ Nukahiva, 
Marquesas Islands [July 1888] 

MY DEAR COLVIN, —From this somewhat (ahem) out of 
the way place, I write to say how d’ye do. It is all a 
sv/indlc: I chose these isles as having the most beastly 
population, and they are far better, and far*more civilised 
than ^ we. I know one old chief Ko-o-amua, a great 
cannibal in his day, who ate his enemies even as he 
walked home from killing ’em, and he is a perfect gentle¬ 
man and exceedingly amiable aiid simple-minded : no 
fool, though. 

The climate is delightful; and the harbour where we 
lie one of the loveliest spots imaginable. Yesterday 
evening we bad near a score natives on board; lovely, 
parties. We have a native god j very rare now. Very 
rare and equally absurd to view. 

This sort of work is not favourable to correspondence : 
it takes me all the little strength I have to go about ag 4 > 
see, 'and then come home and note, the strangeness 
arojipd us. 1 shouldn’t wonder if there came trouble 
here soipe day, all the same. 1 could name a nation 
that is not^beloved in certain islands—and it does not 
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know it!/ Strange: like ourselves, perhaps, in India 1 
Love to all and much to yourself.^ R. L. ij. 

To C4IAR*1.F,S Haxtkr 

Ydtht Casco, at sca^ near the Pauwoius^ 

7 A.M., Septonber 188S, with a dreadful pen 
MY DEAR CHARLES, —Last night as I lay uniler my 
blanket* in the cockpit, ccurting sleep, I had a comic 
seizure. There was nothing visible but the southern 
stars, and the steersman there out by the binnacle lamp ; 
we were all looking forward to a most deplorable landfall 
on the morrow, i)raying God we should fetch a tuft of* 
palms which arc to indicate the Dangerous Archipelago ; 
the night was as warm as milk, and all of a sudden i had 
a vision of—Drummond Street. It came on me like a 
ll'‘')h of lightning: I simply returned thither, and into 
the past. And when I remember all I hoped and feared 
as I pickled about Rutherford’s in the rain and the east 
wind ; how I i^ared I should make a mere shipwicck, and 
yet timidly hoped nc. how I feared I shoultl never have 
a friend, far less a wile, and yet passionately hoped I 
might; how I hoped (if I did not take to drink) I should 
possibly write one little book, etc. etc. And then now— 
what a change ! 1 feel somehow as if I shf>uld like the 

incident set upon a brass plate at the corner of that dreary 
thoroughfare for all students to read, poor devils, when 
their hearts are down. And 1 felt 1 must wiite one word 
to you. Excuse me if I write little : when I am at sea, 
it gives me a headache ; when I am in port, I have my 
diary crying ‘ Give, give.’ I shall have a fine book of 
travels, I feel sure ; and will tell you more of the South 
Seas after very few months than any other writer ha% 
done—except Herman Melville perhaps, who is a howling ’ 
cheese. Good luck to you, God bless you.—Yftur affec¬ 
tionate friend, ,R. L. S. • 
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To Sidney Colvin 

'I*lie siijnature used at foot of this letter and ocfv^sionally else¬ 
where, ‘ The Old Man Virulent,' aUudes to the fits of uncontrollable 
anger to wb'ch he was often in youth, ljut by this time very rarely, ' 
subject: nts occasioned sometimes by instances of official stolidity;,, 
or in’.pc-rtipence or what he took for such, more often by acts 
S'lYOuring of crui liy, meanness, or injustice. 

Archipelcgo^ September 2istf 1888 
MY DLAR COLVIN,—Only a word. Get out your big 
atlas, and Imagine a straight line from San Francisco to 
Anaho, the N.E. corner of N iikahiva, one of the Marquesas 
Islands ; imagine three weeks there : imagine a day’s 
sail on August 12th round the eastern end of the island 
to Tyii-o-hac, the capital ; imagine us there till August 
22nd : imagine us skirt the east side of Ua-pu—perhaps 
Rona-Poa on your atlas — and through the Bordelais 
straits to Taa-haiiku in Hiva-Oa, where we arrive on the 
23rd; imagine us there until September 4th, when we 
sailed for Fakarava, which we reached on'*^the 9th, after 
a very difficult and dangerous passage among these isles. 
Tuesday, we shall leave for Taiti, where I shall knock off 
and do some necessary work ashore. It looks pretty 
bald in the atlas ; not in fact; nor 1 trust in the 130 odd 
pages of diary which 1 have just been looking up for 
these dates: the interest, indeed, has been incredible \ 

1 did not dream there were such places or such races,'\ 
My health has stood me splendidly; I am in for hoijrs/:0 
wading over the knees for shells ; I have been five hours.;;' 
on horseback : 1 have been up pretty near all ni^t^y V 
waiting to see where the Casco would go ashore, arid;-! - 
with my diary all ready—simply the most entertainingi.^- 
jiight of my life. Withal I still have colds ; 1 have one.4'' 
no\i;;|l^ and feel pretty sick too; but not as at home 
instead of being in bed, for instance, I am. at this moment^f?, 
fitting snu^hng and writing in an undershirt and trou^rs, j 
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and as^fof colour, hands, arms, feet, legs, and face, I am 
browner than the berry: only ipy trunk ar^l the aristo¬ 
cratic spot on which I sit retain the vile whiteness of the 
north. • 

Please give my news and kind love to Henley, rfenry 
James, and any whom you see of well-wishcns. Accept 
from me the very best of my affection : and believe me 
ever yours, «The Old Man Virulent 

Papeete^ Taiti\ October 1888 
Never having found a chance to send this off, I may 
add more of my news. My cold took a very bad turn," 
and I am pretty much out of sorts at this particular, 
living in a little bare one-t\venti':th-furnished liouse, 
surrounded by mangoes, etc. All the rest are well, and 
I mean to be soon. But these Taiti colds arc very severe 
and, to children, often fatal; so they were not the thing 
for me. Yesterday the brigantine came in from San 
Francisco, so we can get our letter^ off soon. There are 
in Papeete at this moment, in a little wooden house with 
grated verandahs, two people who love you very much, 
and one of them is • Robert Louis Stevenson 

To Charles Baxter 

|S^' 

Taiti, as ever was, (ith October 1888 
. MY DEAR CHARLES,— . . . You will receive a lot of 
mostly very bad proofs of photographs : the paper was 
ip bad. Please keep them very private, as they are for 
the book. We send them, having learned so dread a fear 
bf the sea, that we wish to put our eggs in di|rerent 
b^kets. We have been thrice within an ace of being 
0hore: we were lost(!) for about twelve hours in the 
iow Archipelago, but by God’s blessing had quiet 
wbathbr all the time; and once in a squall,»we cam £o 
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near gaiin neeis ower nurdies, that I really dj^nae ken 
why we dldpae a’thegiyier. Hence, as 1 say, a great 
desire to put our eggs in different baskets, particularly 
on the Pacific (aw-haw-haw) Pacific Ocean. 

You cn!i have no idea what a mean time we have had, 
owin.; lo 4ncidcntJil beastlinesses, nor what a glorious, 
owing to the intrinsic interest of these isles. I hope the 
book*will be a good one; nfor do I really very much 
doubt that—the stuff is so curious ; what I wonder is^ 
if the publ’c will rise to it. A copy of my journal, or as 
much of it as is made, shall go to you also ; it is, of 
'course, quite imperfect, much being to be added and 
corrected ; but O, for the eggs in the different baskets. 

Air,the rest arc well enough, and all have enjoyed the 
cruise so far, in spite of its drawbacks. We have had an 
awfae time in some ways, Mr. Baxter; and if I wasnae 
sic a verra patient man (when I ken that I have to be) 
there wad hae been a braw row; and ance if I hadnae 
happened to be on ""deck about three in the marnin*, 
I think there would have been murder done. The 
American Mairchant Marine is a kent service; ye’ll 
have heard its praise, I'm thinkin’an’ if ye never did, 
ye can get Tiva Years Before the Mast^ by Dana, whaur 
forbye a great deal o’ pleisure, ye’ll get a’ the needeessary 
information. Love to your father and all the family.— 
Ever your affectionate friend, 

Rohert Louis Stevenson 

To Miss Adelaide Boodle 

This lady, as we have seen, had made Stevenson a present of a 
paper-cutter when he left Bournemouth ; and it is in the character 
of the paper-cutter that he now writes. 

Taiti, October'iothy 1888 

DEAR GIVER,— I am at a loss to conceive your object 
in^giving mp to a person so locomotory as my proprietor. 
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Sidney Golvin 

The nunV&er oi thousand miles that I have travelled^ 
the strange bed-fellows with w^jich I hav» been made 
acquainted, 1 lack the requisite literary talent to make 
clear to your imagination. I speak of iJed-fellows; 
pocket-fellows would be a more exact expression, for the 
place of my abode is in my master’s right-hand trouser- 
pocket ; and there, as he waded on the resounding 
beachek of Nukahiva, or hi the shallow tepid water on 
the reef of Fakarava, I have been overwhelmed by and 
* buried among all manner of abominable South Sea 
shells, beautiful enough in their way, I make no doubt, 
but singular company for any self-respecting paper-cutter.* 
He, my master—or as I more justly call him, my bearer ; 
for although I occasionally serve him, does not hewserve 
me daily and all day long, carrying me like an African 
potentate on my subject’s legs ?—he is delighted with 
these isles, and this climate, and these savages, and a 
variety of other things. He now blows a flageolet with 
singular effects: sometimes the poor thing appears 
stifled with shame, sometimes it screams with agony; 
he pursues his career with truculent insensibility. Health 
appears to reign in ^he party. 1 was very nearly sunk 
in a squall. I am sorry I ever left England, for here 
there are no books to be had, and without books 
there is no stable situation for, dear Giver, your 
affectionate 

Wooden Paper-Cutter 

; ' A neighbouring pair of scissors snips a kiss in your 

’direction. 

/*» 


To Sidney Colvin 

The ballad referred to in the letter which follows is the Feast oj , 
Famine^ published with others in the collection of 1890 Ballads 
^(Chatto & Windus). 1 never very much admired bis South Sea 
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ballads for any quality except their narrative vigour, th^king them 
unequal and u|icerlam both in metre and style. 

Taitiy October i6M, i88^ 

My DF'.R COLVIN, —Tlic cruiser for San Francisco 
departs to-morrow morning bearing you some kind of 
a Scratch.* This much moie important packet will travel 
by of A jrkland. It contains a ballant; and 1 think 
a better bnilant than I expectecTever to do. 1 can imagine 
how you wiU wag your pow over it; and how ragged you 
will find iL, etc, but has it not spirit all the same? and*' 
though the verse is not all your fancy painted it, has it 
iiot some life ? And surely, as narrative, the thing has 
considerable merit! Read it, get a typewritten copy taken, 
and sfsnd me that and your opinion to the Sandwiches. 

I know 1 am only courting the most excruciating morti¬ 
fication ; but the re'll cause of my sending the thing is 
tliat I could bear to go down myself, but not to have 
much MS. go down witli me. To say ^ruth, we are 
through the most dangerous ; but it has left in all minds 
a btiong sense of insecurity, and we are all for putting 
egga in various baskets. 

We leave here soon, bound for llahiva, Kaialea, Bora-*^ 
Bora, and the Sandwiches. 

O, how my spirit languishes 
To step ashore on the Sanguishes; 

For there my letters wait, 

There shall I know my fate. 

O, how my spirit languidges 
To step ashore on the Sanguidges. 

i8/^.—1 think we shall leave here if all is well'^'dll^’ 
(Moi^ay. I am quite recovered, astonishingly rectover^^' 
It limst be owned these climates and this voyage ba^i^l 
given me' n^ore strength than I could have thought 
possible. And yet Uie sea is a tci rible place, stupefying 
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to the mind and poisonous to the temper, the sea, the 
‘ motion, the l^ack of space, the cruel publicity, the villain- 
01^ tinned foods, the sailor.% the captain, the passengers— 
but you are amply repaid when you sight an island,.and 
. drop anchor in a new world. Much trouble has attended 
•this trip, but I must confess more pleasure. I^or should 
1 ever complain, as in the last fe^^ weeks, with the guring 
of my illness indeed, as if that were the bursting of an 
abscess, the cloud has risen from my spirits and to some 
' degree from my temper. Do you know what they called 
" the Casi:if at Fakarava? The Silver Ship. Is that not^ 
pretty? Pray tell Mrs. Jenkin, die silberne FraUy as I 
' only learned it since I wrote her. I think of calling the 
book by that name : The Cruise of the Silver Ship -so 
there will be one poetic page at least—the title. At the 
Sandwiches we shall say farewell .to the S. S. with 
mingled feelings. She is a lovely creature: the most 
beautiful thing at this moment in Taiti. 

Well, I will take another sheet, though I know I have 
nothing.^to say. You would think I was bursting; but 
the voyage is all stored up for the book, which is to pay 
for it, we fondly hope ; and the troubles of the time are 
not worth telling ; and our news is little. 

Here I conclude (Oct. 24th, 1 think), for we are now 
stored, and the Blue Peter metaphorically dies. 

R. L. S. 

To W[I,LTAM AND THOMAS ARCHER 

ii * 

L JSteVenson addresses a part of this letter, as well as the whole 
of p^other later on, to a young son of Mr. Archer's, but rather to 
anitise Umself than bis nominal corresiiondent, who wa& then 
aged three. 

'Vv.'; Tai/iy October jylh, 1888 

;J;i>EAR ARCHER,— Though quite unable to write letters, 
IfZjiobly send you a line signifying nothing, The voyage 
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has agreed well with all; it has had its paii^, and its 
exti;aordinarf pleasures ; nothing in the world can equal 
the excitement of the first tim;p you cast anchor in some 
bay of a tn»pical island, and the boats begin to surround 
you, and the tattooed people swarm aboard. Tell Tom- 
arciier, with my respex, that hide-and-seek is not equal 
to it; ,no, nor hidee-in-the-dark ; which, for the matter 
of that, IS rt game for the ufiskilful: the artist "^prefers 
daylighc, :i good-sized garden, some shrubbery, an open 
paddock, and—come on, Macduflf. 

Toaiarchkr, I am now a distinguished litterytour, but 
‘that was not the real bent of my genius. I was the best 
player of hide-and-seek going ; not a good runner, I was 
up tQ. every shift and dodge, I could‘jink very well, I 
could crawl without any noise through leaves, I could 
hide under a carrot plant, it used to be my favourite 
boast that I always walked into the den. You may care 
to hear, Tomarcher, about the children in these parts; 
their parents obey them, they do not obey their parents ; 
and I am sorry to tell you (for 1 dare say you are already 
thinking the idea a good one) that it does not pay one 
halfpenny. There are three sorts ^f civilisation, Tom¬ 
archer : the real old-fashioned one, in which children 
either had to find out how to please their dear papas, 
or their dear papas cut their heads off. This style did 
very well, but is now out of fashion. Then the modern 
European style ; in which children have to behave reason¬ 
ably well, and go to school and say their prayers, or tbeir 
dear papas wz/l know the reason why. This does fairly 
well. Then there is the South Sea Island plan, which 
does not do one bit. The children beat their parents 
^er^ it docs not make their parents any better; so do 
" not try it. 

Dear Ton^archer, I have forgotten the address of your 
new house^ but will send this to one of your papa’s 
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publishers. Remember us all to all of yoU| and believe 
me, yours respectably, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
To Charles Baxter 

Tautira (The Garden of the World\ oihenvise^ called 
y/iins-Chrlst/an-An^ersen-ville [Novetnber 1S88] 

MY DEAR CHARLES, —Whether I have a penny left in 
the wide world, I know not, nor shall know, till I get 
to Honolulu, where I anticipate a devil of an awakening. 
It will be from a mighty pleasant dream at least: Tautira 
f being mere Heaven. But suppose, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, any money to be left in the hands of my painful 
doer, what is to be done with it? Save us from exile 
would be the wise man’s choice, I suppose ; for the exile 
threatens to be eternal. But yet I am of opinion—in 
case there should be some dibbs in the hand of the P.D., 
i.e, painful doer ; because if there be none, I shall take to 
my flageolet on the high-road, and work home the best 
way I can, having previously made away with my family 

—I am of opinion thal: if-and his are in the customary 

state, and you arc thinking of an offering, and there should 
be still some funds over, you would be a real good P.D. 
to put some in with yours and tak’ the credit o’t, like a 
wee man ! I know it’s a beastly thing to ask; but it, 
; after all, does no earthly harm, only that much good. 
> And besides, like enough there’s nothing in the till, and 
■ -there is an end. Yet I live here in the full lustre of 
■ millions ; it is thought I am the richest son of man that 
has yet been to Tautira: I !— and I am secretly, eaten 
^ with the fear of lying in pawn, perhaps for the remainder 
-of^my days, in San Francisco. As usual, my colds have 
<^huch hashed my flnances. 

Do tell Henley 1 write this just after having dismissed 
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Ori the sub-chief, in v/hose house I live, Mrs. Ori, and 
Paicai, thein-adopled child, from the evenjng hour of- 
music: during which I Publiqjkly (with a k) Blow on tjie 
Flageolet. ‘These are words of truth, yesterday I told 
Ori about W. E. H., counierfeited his playing on the 
piano and' the pipe, and succeeded in sending the six' 
feet four there is of that sub-chief somewhat sadl^ to his. 
bed ; feeling that his was not fhc genuine article after all. 
Ori is exactly like a colonel in the Guards.—I am, dear 
Charles, over yours affectionately, R. L. S. 


To Charles Baxter 

The ^stanzas which end this letter are well known, having bei.'n' 
printed, with one additional, in of Travel, but gain efi'ect, I 

think, from being given Jiiere in their place. ^ 

Tauttra, \oth November *88 

MY DEAR CHARLES, —Our mainmast is diy-rotten, and 
we are all to the devil; I shall lie in a debtor's jail. 
Never mind, Tautira is first chop. I am so besotted 
that 1 shall put on the back of this my attempt at^ 
words to Wandering Willie; if*' you can conceive 
at all the difficulty, you will also conceive the vapity 
with which I regard any kind df result; and what-- 
ever mine is like, it has some sense, and Burns’s has 
none. 

'Home no more home to me, whither must I wander’,^" 
Hunger my driver, I go where I must. 

Cold blows the winter wind over hill and heather \ 
Thi<;k drives .the rain, and my roof is in the.dusjt. 
kov^ wise men was the shade of my roof-tree; 

The true word of welcome was spoken in the doo^ 
Dear day^ of old, with the faces in the firelight, 

Kind folks of old, you come again no more. . 
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Home was home then, my dear, full of kindly faces, 
Home was Jhiomc then, my dcs^, happy fo# the child. 
Fir| and the windows brigh| glittered on the moorland ; 

Song, tuneful .song, ttuilt a palace in the 'Rrild. ^ 
Now, when day dawns on the biow of the moorland, 
Lone stands the house, and the chimney^tone is 
cold. 

Lone let it stand, now thef friends arc all departed. 

The kind hearts, the true heaits, that loved the 

* place of old. R. L. S. 

To John Adding ion Symonds 

The following is the diaft of a jiroposed dcclicition to the South 
Sea travel-book which was to he the fiuit of the piesent loy.igts, as 
IS explained in a note at the end. 

November nth. 1888 

One Novetnber nighty in the vtUage of Tautira^ we sat 
at the high table in the hall of a scmbly^ hearing the 
natives sing. It was dark in the hatl^ and very warm; 
though at times tJu land wind blew a little shrewdly 
through the chinks^ and at times, through the larger 
openings, we could ses the moonlight on the laxon As 
jt/ie songs arose in the rattling Tahitian chorus, the thief 
translated hete and there a veri^c. Farther on in the 
volume you shall read the songi> Ihemi^clves; and I am 
in hopes that not you only, but all who can find a savour 
injhe ancient poetry ofplacei^, will read them with some 
pleasure. You are to conceive us, therefore, in strange 

* circumstances and very pleasing; in a strange land and 
'Cfimate, the most beautiful on earth; surrounded by a 
foreign race that all travellers have agreed to be theynost 
Cftgaging; and taking a double interest in two foreign % 
'arts. 

We came forth again at last, in a cloudy f^oonlight, 

^ on t^ forest lawn which is the; street of TauHra, The 
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Pacific roared outside upon the reefi Here and there one 
ofi the scattered palni-puilt lodges shone out under the 
shadow of the woody the lamplight bursting through the 
crannies of the wall. IVe went ^homeward slowly^ Ori a 
Ori carrying behind us the lantern and the chairSy pro- 
pet lies with which we had just been enacting our part of 
the distinguished visitor. It was one of those moments in 
which minds not altogether churlish recall the names and 
deplore the absence of congenialfriends j and it was your 
mme that first rose upon our lips. ^ How Symonds ^ 
would have enjoyed this evening P said oncy and then 
another. The word caught in my mind; I went to bed, 
and it was still there. The glitteringy frosty solitudes in 
whicp your days are cast arose before me: I seemed to 
see you walking there in the late nighty under the pirn- 
trees and the stars; and I received the. image with some- 
thing like remorse. 

There is a modem attitude towards Fortune; in this 
place / will not use a graver name. Staunchly to with¬ 
stand her bufiets and to enjoy with equanimity her , 
favours was the code of the virtuous of old. Our fathersy 
it should seeniy wondered and doubted how they had merited 
their misfortunes: wCy rather how we have deserved our 
happiness. And we stand often abashedy and sometimes 
revoltedy at those partialities of fate by which we profit 
most. It was so with me on that November night: I felt 
that our positions should be changed. It wasyoUy dear > 
SymondSy who should have gone upon that voyage anfi . 
written this account. With your rich stores of knowledge^ 
you could have remarked and understood a thousandth 
things of interest and beauty that escaped my ignorance 
^andthe brilliant colours of your style would havb- 
caimed into a thousand sickrooms the sea air and 'the^ 
strong shn qf tropic islands. It was otherwise decreed, :< 
Sut suffer ene at least to connectyouy if only in name and I 
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only in the jondness of imagination^ with the voyage of 
the Silver Ship. 

Roiucut LOUIS Stevenson 

DEAR SYMONDS,— I scTid you this (November ii 4 h), 
the morning of its completion If I ever write an 
account of this voyaye, may I place this letter at the 
beginning? It represents—I need not tell you, for^you 
too are an artist—a most genuine feeling, which kept me 
long awake last night; and though pci haps a little 
elaborate, I think it a good piece of writing. We are in 
heaven here. Do not forget. R. L. S. 

Please keep this : I have no perfect copy. 

Tautira^ on the peninsula of Taiti. 


To Thomas AECHf?E 

Tantira^ island of Taiii [November 1888] 

■ DEAR TOMARCHER,— This is a pretty state of things ! 
seven o’clock and no word of breakfast! And I was 
awake a good deal last night, for it was full moon, and 
they had made a gregt fire of cocoa-nut husks down by 
the sea, and as we have no blinds or shutters, this kept 
my room very bright. And then the rats had a wedding 
or a school-feast under my bed. And then I woke early, 
ai]^d I have nothing to read except Virgil’s jEneid^ which 
is. not good fun on an empty stomach, and a Latin 
dictionary, which is good for naught, and by some 
humorous accident, your dear papa’s article on Skerry- 
vore. And I read the whole of that, and very impudent 
it is, but you must not tell your dear papa I said so^ or it 
might come to a battle in which you might lose either at 
d^r papa or a valued correspondent, or both, which 
' would be prodigal. And still no breakfast; ^o 1 said 
‘Let’s write to Tomarcher.* 
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This IS 1 much better place for children 'than any 1 
h^ve hitheii^o seen in tjiese seAs. The girls (and some 
times the bovs) play a very elaborate kind^of hopscotcht 
I he boys ^jlay horses exactly as Ve do in Europe; and 
have ^ejy good fun on stilt*', t^-ying to knock each other 
do ✓n, inwwhuh they do not often succeed The childien 
of all ages go to church and are allowed to do what they 
please, lunning about the aisles, rolling b ills,'stealing 
mannna s bonnet .and publicly sitting on it, and at last 
going to alcep in the middle of the floor. I forgot to say 
that liic whips to play hoises, and the balls to roll about 
the t hurch—at least I never saw them used elsewhere— 
grow ready made on trees , which is rough on toy-shops, i, 
The,whips are so good that I wanted to play horses 
mysell, but no such luck > my hair is grey, and I am a 
gieat, big, ugly man The balls are lather hard, but 
veiy light and quite round When you grow up and 
become offensively rich, you can charter a ship in the 
port of London, and have it come back lo you entirely 
loaded with these balls, when you could satisfy your 
mind as to then chaiacter, and give them away when 
done with to your uncles and aun^s But what I really 
w.antcd to tell you was this besides the tree-top toys 
(Hush-a by, toy shop, on the tree top •)» I have seen 
some leal made toys, the first hitherto observed mthO" 
South Seas. ^ , 

This was how You are to imagine a four-wheel«^^ 
gig, one horse , in the fiont seat two Tahiti natives, in^ 
their Sunday clothes, blue coat, white shirt, kilt (a little ! 
longer than the Scotch) of a blue stuff with big white of 
yellow flowers, legs and feet bare ; in the back seat me ^ 
^and my wife, who is a friend of yours; under our feet, ^ 
pleil^of lunch and things among us a great dea) 
fun m brekei^ Tahitian, one of the natnes, the sub-chlei\ 
of the village, being a great ally of mine. Indeed we^ 
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have exclAngcd names; so that he is now called Rui, 
, the nearest they can come to Louis, for tl^ey have, no 
/ and no s in^heir language. Riii is six feet three in his 
stdbkings, and a magnificent man. We all‘have straw 
hats, for the suh is strong. We drive between the sea, 
which makes a great noise, and the mountains > the road 
is cut thrpugh a forest mostly of fruit trees, the very 
creepets, which take the place of our ivy, heavy ^ith a 
great and delicious fruit, bigger than your head and far 
' nicer, called Barbedine. Presently we camr to a house 
in a pretty garden, quite by itself, very nicely kept, the 
doors and windows open, no one about, and no noise but 
that of the sea. It looked like a house in a fairy-tale, 
and just beyond we must ford a river, and there we saw 
the inhabitants. Just in the mouth of the river, where 
it met the sea waves, they were ducking and bathing and 
screaming together like a covey of buds : seven or eight 
little naked brown boys and girls as happy as the day 
was long; and on the banks of the stream beside them, 
real toys—toy ships, full rigged, and with their sails set, 
though they were lying in the dust on their beam ends. 
And then I knew for sure they were all children in a 
fairy-story, living alone together in that lonely house 
with the only toys in all the island; and that I had 
myself driven, in my four-wheeled gig, into a cornei of 
‘ ‘the fairy-story, and the question was, should I get out 
4 gain? But it was all right; I guess only one of the 
^wheels of the gig had got into the fairy-story; and the 
'next jolt the whole thing vanished, and we drove on in 
6 ttr sea-side forest as before, and I have the honour to 
''b^TomarchePs valued correspondent, Terutera, which 
\rtlS previously knowii as 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
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[Mrs. R. L. Stevlnson to Sidney Coivin 

This later fiom Mis St(\cnson selves to fill out ind cxpHm 
allusions iti < thieo oi four piLCKKiit, The be-uitiiul bi6wn 
piimtss 1 liitictss Moc, i\quepn cf Kiiitti util known to 
readtr r( Pitin LoM iml \T -s fiordon Cuniming Ihe move 
aw iv from*Fipe< H where StivLiisou hid fallen sfiiously ill, had 
been made in 1 i i cs of liniling on the islind d climate that would 
suit hfm bf It * 

Tauhfa^ Tahiti^ Dei e^th [i888] 

Dfar long neglected, though never foi gotten 
Custodian, I wiite you fiom faiiyland, wheie we aie 
living in a fairy stoiy, the guests of a beautiful blown 
princess We came to stay a week, five weeks have 
passed, and we aie still indefinite as to oui time of 
leaving. It was chance biou^ht us hoic, foi no one in 
Papeete could tell us a word about this pait of the 
island except that it was veiy fine to look at, and in¬ 
habited by wild people—‘ almost as wild as the people 
of Anaho! * That touch about the pedple of Anaho 
inclined our heaits this way, so wc finally concluded to 
take a look at the othei side of Tahiti The place of oui 
landing was windy, uninhabited <;\cept by mosquitoes, 
and Louis was ill The fiist day Lloyd and the Captain 
made an exploiation, but came back disgusted They 
had found a Chinaman, a long way off, who seemed to 
have some hoises, but no dcsiie to lure them to stiangers, 
and they had found nothing else whatever. The next 
morning I took Valentine and went on a pioapecting 
tour of my own I found the Chinaman, peisuaded him 
to let me have two hoises and a wagon, and went back 
for the rest of my family. When asked where 1 wished 
i^to go, I could only say to the laigest native village and 
the most wild. Ill as Louis Wiis, I brought him the n^f 
day, and*sh^l never cease to be thankful foi my courage, 
for he ha% gamed health and stiength every day. He 
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takes sea baths and swims, and lives almost entirely in 
the open ai^ as neaily without clothes aJ possible, a 
simple pyjama suit of striped light dinncl his only 
dress. As to s^oes ahd stockings we all have scoyied 
them for months except Mrs Stevenson, who often goes 
baicfoot and never, I believe, vvcais stockings* Lloyds 
costume, *in which he looks lemarkably well, consists of 
a striped flannel shirt and a piieu The pareu is no 
moie oi less than a large figured blue and white cotton 
window cuitain twisted about the waist, and hanging a 
little below the bare knees Both Louis and LIo\d wear 
wreaths of artificial flowers made of the dned pandanus 
leaf, on their hats. 

Moe has gone to Papeete by the command qH the 
king, whose lettei was addiessed ‘lo the great 
Pimcess at Tautiia P V’ P V standsfoi Pom5th 
Every evening, befoie she went, we played V'^an John 
lying in a circle, on pillows in the middle of the floor 
TWith our heads together and haidly an evening passed 
hut it struck us afiesh how very much you would like 
Moe, and we told her of you again The house (really 
he;ife a palace) in whieh we live, belongs to the sub chief, 
On, a subject and rel ition of the Princess He, and 
his whole family, consisting of his wife, his two little 
adopted son*, his daughter and her two young babies, 
,tallied out to live m a little bird-cage hut of one room, 
the very finest specimen of a native we have seen 
he IS several inches over six feet, of perfect though 
ImcKit gigantic proportions, and looks more like a 
>iha& Emperor in bronze than words can express 
when Moe gave a feast, it being the correct 
:’\o do, we all wore wreaths of golden yellow leaves 
heads; when On walked m and sat down at the 
lLe,^as with one voice we all cried out in admiration, 
lanneis and 1 might say his habit of thought ane 
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English In some ways, he is so like a Colonel of the 
Guards thu we often call him Colonel. It was either 
the cliy befoie, oi the mornin^ of our pubfic feast, that 
I oi\\s asked ne Piincess if she thought On would accept 
his name bhe wis sme of it, a id much pleased at the 
idea 1 wish you could ha\e seen Louis, blushing like 
a :irhuolgul, wiien On came in, ind the brotheihood 
was offered bo now if >ou please, Louis is nh more 
Louis, hiving given that name away m the Tahitian 
form of A’/ but is known is Tu i T(,ra (pionounced 
Teime ah) that being On's Christian name ‘On a 
On' is his clan name 

Let me tell you of oui village feast. The chief, who 
w ts ivir ^uide in the matter, found four large fat hogs, 
which Louis bought, ind four cases of ship’s biscuit 
weie sent ovei fiom the CaKO^ which is lying at 
Papeete for icpaiis Our feast cost in all about eighty 
dollirs Eveiy Sunday all things of pubic mteiestare 
announced in the Faiehau (an enormous public bird 
cage) and the news of the week lead aloud from the 
P ipccle journal, if it happens to turn up Our feast was 
given on a Wednesday, and w?« announced by the 
chief the Sunday before, who leferied to Louis as ‘the 
rich one.' Our hogs were killed m the moining, washed 
in the sea, and toasted whole m a pit with hot stones. 
When done they weie laid on their stomachs in neat 
open coffins of gieen basket woik, each hog with his 
case of biscuits beside him Early in the morning the* 
entire population began bathing, a bath being the pre** 
liminary to eveiy thing At about thiee o’clock- fohr 

was the hour set—there was a geneial movement towartiiS^ 
lour premises, so that 1 had to hurry Louis into hh 
clothe^ltall white, even to his shoes. Lloyd was alsd in' 
white, but barefoot I was not prepared, so haci td 
s^pear in ^ rell and white muslin gown, also barefooL* 
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As Mrs. Stevenson had had a feast of her own, con 
ducted on re]igious principles, she kept a •little in*lhe 
background, so that her dress did not matter so much. 
The chief, who, speaks French very well, stood beside 
Louis to interpiet foi him. By the time we had taken 
our respective places on the veianda in fiont of oui 
.door, an *immense crowd had assembled. Thcyjcamo 
I |n five, instead of four detachments which was what the 
ief expected, and he was a little confused at first, as 
and Louis had been arranging a speech to four sets 
Of people, which lan in this order. The clergyman at 
the head of the Protestants : the chief, council, aud 
irreligious:—one of the council at their head. The 
schoolmaster with the schoolchildren : the catechist and 
the Catholics : but there was another very small sect, 
by some strange mischance called JVIoimons, which it 
was supposed would be broken up and swallowed by the 
others. But no, the Mormons came in a body alone, 
marshalled by the best and wittiest speaker—bar Rui— 
in Tautira. Each set of people came bending under the 
weight of bamboo poles laden with fruits, pigs, fowls, 
•etc. All were dressed in their gayest paiiiis, and many 
'had wreaths of leaves or flowers on their heads. The 
prettiest sight of all was the children, who came marching 
two and two abreast, the bamboo poles lying lengthwise 
* across their shoulders. 

When all the offerings had been piled in five great 
ti^aps upon the ground, Louis made his oration to the 
(^epompaniment of the squealing of pigs, the cackling of 
and the roar of the surf which beats man-high 
the roof. A speech was made in return on behalt 
the village, and then each section sent forth its orator, 
e speeches following in the order I have given above, 
ach speaker finished by coming forward with one of 
amalier things in his hand, which he offend persorf- 
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ally to Louis, and then shook hands with us all and retires 
' Among tlicst smaller pveWnts were many^hsh-hooks for 
^ large hshmg laboriously catved from mother-of-pear^ 
bheU Ore man came with one egg m each hand saying^ 

* carry these to Scotland w’lh you, let them hatch into 
cocks, anti the>r song shall remind you of Tautira.* 
Ihe jichoolmasler, with a leaf basket of rose apples, 
made his speech in French. ' Somehow the whole effect 
of the scene was like a story out of the Bible, and 1 am^ 
not ashaMcd that Louis and I both shed tears when we 

, saw the enchanting procession of schoolchildren. The 
Catholic priest. Father Bruno, a great fiiend of ours, 
said,that foi the next hfly years the time of the feast of 
the neh one will be talked of. which reminds me of our 
fnend Donat, of Fakarava, who was temporary resident 
at the time wc were there ' 1 am so glad,’ he said, 

* that the Casco came in just now, otherwise I should be 
forgotten. but now the people will always say this 
that happened so long before—or so long after-^thd' 
coming of the Stiver Shtp^ when Donat represented the 
government.’ 

In front of our house is a broad stretch of 
dotted with cocoanuts, breadfruits, mangoes, and 
strange pandanus tree. I wish you could have i 
them, their lower branches glowing with the rich col^t 
of the fruits bung upon them by On and his^ 

, great heaps lying piled against their roots, on tne t 
mg of our feast. From the bamboo poles that they 
carried upon, a pen was made for the ten pigs^ a 
fowl house for the twenty-three fowls that wera 
the presents. But there was a day of reckoning 
Tm^after time we ran down to the beach to loi 
the "Vasco, until we were in despair. For oVer a* 
we bad lived^in On’s house, causing him mfinite U 
afnd annoyance, and not even his, at that*^ An 




Ctii6t—Areia means the Prince) went tQ jrapeete and 
came back witl^a letter to say th^t more worjc had t^ be 
done upon the CascOf and it might be any time befoic 
^h% could get to Tautim. We had used up ah our stores, 
and had only a Yew dollais of money left in Tantiia,*and 
not voiy much in Papeete. Could we stand the jouiney 
fo Papeete, we could not live upon the yacht in the 
midst df the woikmen, arjd we had not money eliough 
left to live at an hotel. We were playing caids on the 
iloo][, as usual, when this message came, and you can 
Imagine its effect. I knew perfectly well that Rui would 
fbree us to stay on with him, but what depressed me the 
ihost of all, was the fact of Louis having made brotlicrs 
with him just before this took place. Had theie been a 
shadow of doubt on our dear Rui’s face, I should have 
fled from before him. Sitting there on the floor waiting 
SIbr him was too much for my nerv*es and I buist into 


tears, upon which the princess vepi bitterly. In the 
'Meantime thd priest had dropped in, so that we had him 
and Mod, and Areia, as witnesses to our humiliating 
l^osition. First came Madame Rui, who heard the story, 
Smd sat down on t|je floor in silence, which was very 
oamping foi a beginning, and then On of Ori, the 
V^gnifleent, who listened to the tale of the shipwrecked 
mai:iners with serious dimity, asking one or two 
j m ^tioas, and then spoke to this effect. ‘You are my 
all that I have is yours. I know that your 
done, but I can give you plenty of fish and taro, 
like you, ahd wish to have you here. Stay where 
are till the Casco comes. Be happy— e/ ne^leures 
Louis dropped his head into his hands and wept, 
few^ hen we all went up to Rui and shook hands witl^ 
and accepted his offer. Madame Rui, who had 
silent only as a dutiful wife, that hef husband 
speak flrsb poured forth manifold iea|ons for Opr 
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staying on as long as we could possibly manage. During 
all Jthis bcei^e, an attei^lant of the prii^cess had been, 
sitting on the floor behind us,^a baby in his aimS| where 
he had ens' onced himself for the purpose of watchfng 
the gaioe. He understood noihing of what was going 
on, we wondeud afleiwards what he thought of it. 
Reduced as we were, vre still had a few bottles of 
champagne left. Champagnt being an cspeciat weak¬ 
ness of our gigantic friend, it occuried to some one that 
this was a pioper occasion to open a couple of bottles. 
Louis, the Piimess, and I were quite, as the Scotch so 
wcil say, ‘begrutten,’ Areia’s immense eyes were fairly^ 
melting out of his head with emotion, the priest was 
wiping his eyes and blowing his nose : and then for no 
appaient cause we suddenly fell to drinking and clinking 
glasses quite meirily : the bewildered attendant clinked 
and drank too, and then sat down and waited in case 
there should be any repetition of the diinking part of the 
performance. And sure enough there whs, for in the 
midst of an animated discussion as to ways and means,^ 
Mrs. Stevenson announced that it was St. Andrew’s day,-" 
so again the attendant clinked and ^rank with Ori’s mad'^ 
foreigners. 

It is quite true that we live almost entirely upon"* 


native food ; our luncheon to-day consisted of raw 
with sauce made of cocoanut milk mixed with sea watei^ 
and lime juice, taro poi-poi, and bananas roastift in ho^ 
stones in a little pit in the ground, with cocoanut cream, 
to eat with them. Still we like coffee in the evening, 
little wine at dinner, and a few other pioducts of oivllisk^ 
tion. ^ It would be possible, the chief said, to send a boai^ 
but that would cost sixty dollars. A final arrangement^ 
we were forced to accept, was that Rui should 
in his owd bpat, and the chief would appoint a substi^t^ 
(or some public work that he was then engaged 
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Early the next morning, amidst a raging sea and a storm¬ 
ing wind, Rui ^paited with three men to Ifelp hiiiu It ^ 
IS foity miles to Papeete,^md Riii, stiitin,, m the eaily • 
morning, arrive d theft at nine o’cloi k , Ifht al is^ the^ 
wind was against him, and it was altogether six days 
before he got b ick • 

Louis kas done a gieal deal of woik on his new story. 
The Master of Ball ant roe finished it in f ict, while 

Mrs Stevenson and I arc deep in the m\stciics of hat 
making, which is a ladies’ accomplishment taking the 
place of water coloui drawing in En^l ind It is a small 
compliment to pr< sent a hat to an a< qu iint mce Alto 
gether we have about thntcen Next door to us is 
Areia’s out-of dooi house, wheie he and the ladic^of his 
family sleep and eat it has a thttched roof of pilm 
branches, and a flooi of boai ds, the sides ind ends being 
open to the world On the flooi aie spiead m as plaited 
of pandanub leaves, and pillows stuffed with silk cotton 
from the cotton tree We make little nils upon the 
ladies, he upon the mats, and smoke cigaicttes made of 
tobacco leaves rolled in a bit of dried pandanus, and 
admire their woik, o* get a lesson , or they call upon us, 
and he upon ou' mats One day theie was an election 
In the Farehau It takes place all over the islind once 
»a ye£r, and among others, the sub chief and hcad- 
CQuncillor is chosen For the latter, our Kui was a 
"candid^e. In the beginning, the French deposed the 
born chiefs and told the people to elect men foi them 
pelves The choice of £ autiia fell upon Rui, who declined 
^|he honour, saying that Arcia was his natural chief, and 
could not take a position that should belong,to his 
'^ilUperior, upon which the people elected Areia chief, anck 
^Rui sub-chief and head-councillor We all went over 
thO Farehau, where Areia sat in the middle of his 
l^oui^cillors oi) a dais behind a long table, lihe Farehau 
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\& an immense bird-cage of bamboos iiea logeiner 
panjdaiuib fy^re, and tlvitched with pali^^ In fronroi 
the dais the gi ound is deeply covered with dried leave^j 
The costnme of the dignitaiies v»as rathei odd. Arei^ 
wore a white shirt and blup flannel coat, which was well 
enough ; but on his plump legs weie a pair of the most; 
incredible tmusers. light blue calico with a small red 
pattern, such as servant girls A^ear for gowns in England | 
on hio feet were neat little shoes and stockings. Rui wa^ 
a fine si„ht, and we were very proud of him; he sat, 
exactly hke an English gentleman, holding himself well 
in hand, alert as a fox and keen as a gieyhound : several 
men spoke from the faither end of the hall, making 
objections of some sort, we could see. Rui listened with 
a lial/ satirical, half kindly smile in his eyes, and then 
dioppcd a quiet answer without rising from his Seat, 
which had the effecl of raising a shout of laughter, and 
quite demolishing his opponent. Voters came up to'th^ 
table and dropped their bits of paper into aSlit in a bolt: 
some led children by the hand, and some carried babies 
in their ai ms; across the centre of the great 1*001^ 
'Children and dogs ran chasing each other and playip^ 
I noticed two little maids who walked up and down fo/ 
a long time with their arms intertwined about each oth 
waists. Near where we sat (we were on the dais,^ 
the common herd), a pretty young lady having tied 
her dog’s mouth with a tuft of grass, industriously cai^j 
and cracked fleas fiom its back. Both Lloyd and ^ 
very sleepy, and as we did not like to leave till 
flection was decided, we just thiew ourselves dqWjS 
took a nap at the feet of th'e councillots: nor did^ 
yrake till the chief called out to us in English 
finisifed.’ 1 never thought 1 should be able to di 
sleep at s» public meeting on a platform in tfie fa 
sttyeral hundred people: but it is wonderful how aiu^ 
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talked up the ways of a people when you live with 
th€t|i as intimately as we do. ^ 

I hear dinner coming on the table, so with much love 
fj;dbi its all tol^ou and ethci dear ones, including our dear 
friend Henry Jaines, believe me, affectionately yours, * 

Fanny V. de G. SrEvj^NSONj 


To Sidney Coi-vin 

Vac/tit Caaco, at Sca^ 14th January^ 1889 
MY DEAR COLVIN, —Twenty days out from Papeete. 
Ves, sir, all that, and only (for a guess) in 4° noith or 
at' the best 4°3o', though already the wind seems ^ to 
smell a little of the North Pole. My handwiiting you 
hrtiSt take as you get, for we are speeding along tlfrough 
a nasty swell, and I can only keep my place at the 
stable by means of a foot against* the divan, the un> 
^cupied hand meanwhile gripping the ink-bottle. As 
kik begin (so ^cry slowly) to diaw neai to seven months 
pf correspondence, we are all in some fear; and I want 
to have letters written before I shall be plunged into 
^at boiling pot of^ disagreeables which 1 constantly 
pfpect at Honolulu. What is needful can be added 
there. 

ji 2 ^W^were kept two months at Tautira in the house of 
4 ear old friend, Ori a Ori, till both the masts of this 
uablO yacht had been repaired. It was all for the 
it {^Tautira being the most beautiful spot, and its 
Its the most amiable, I have ever found. Besides 
^ the climate suited me to the ground; I actually 
sea-bathing almost every day, and in our feas'ts 
all hugO eaters in Taiarapu) have been tnown^ 
ily four times for pig. And then again I got 
detful materials for my book, collected songs and 
on the spot; songs stUl sung in.chorus by 
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perhaps a hundred persons, not two of whom' can agree 
on ^ihen ti^insItit«on, legends, on which I have seen 
half i dozen cniors sitting, in conclav^and debating 
what cimr next Once I went & day’s jSuiney to Ihe 
othei dc of the isUnd to Tau, the hi^h chief of the 
Te i*" ;;4y <hifl tint is, foi I mi now a leva and 
Iciiitera, at yiui scivicc—to collect more and coiiect 
what I 1 il the id) In the mciiiwhile 1 got bn with 

my ivoiL, ilm >st finished llu Afasftr of Ballinhae^ 
which cf itiins mote hum in woik than anything of 
mine out Kidnapped, and wiote the half of another 
b Had, the Smg of Rahero, on a Tam ipu legend of 
niv own clan, sii —not so much fiie as the Feast of 
Famine^ but promising to be moie even ind coricct. 
But the best fortune of our stay at lautiia was my 
knowledge of On himself, ont of the finest creatures 
cxtint The day ol our paitin^, was a sad one We 
deduced from it a rule for travellers not to stay two 
months in one place—wh eh is to cultivate regiets 
At last our contemptible slnp was iead> , to sea we 
went, bound foi Honolulu and the letter-bag, on 
Christmas Day , and fiom then to rj^ow have expeiienced 
every sort of minor misfoitune, squills, calms, contrary 
winds and seas, peitinacious i ims, declining stores, till 
we came almost to regaid ourselves as in the case of' 
Vanderdecken three days ago oui luck seemed to 
improve, we stiuck a leiding biee/e, got creditably 
through the doldiums, and just as we looked to have 
the NE trades and a stiaight lun, the lains and 
squalls and calms began again about midnight, and 
this moining, thomh thcie is bieezc enough to send us 
^alon^ we are beaten back by an obnoxious swell out 
of north Here is a page of compl iint, when a 
vetse of thanksgiving had perhaps been more m place. 
Fpr all this time we must have been skirting pas^ 
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dangerous weather, in the tail and circumference of 
hurricanes, and .getting only anntjyance whert we shqjLild 
have had peril, and ill-humour instead of fear. 

f wonder if I have •managed to give yotf any news* 
this lime, or whether the usual damn hangs over my 
letter ? ‘ The midwife whispered, He thou duM ! ’ or at 
least inexplicit. Anyw.'iy 1 have tried my best, am 
exhausted with the effort, ^nd fall back into the* land 
o^ generalities. I cannot tell you how often we have 
planned our arrival at the Monument: two nights ago, 
the 12th January, we had it all planned out, arrived in 
the lights and whirl of Waterloo, hailed a hansom, span 
up Waterloo Road, over the bridge, etc. etc., and hailed 
the Monument gate in triumph and with indescribable 
delight. My dear Custodian, I always think we are too 
sparing of assurances : Cordelia is only to be excused 
by Regan and Goneril in the same*nursery ; I wish to 
tell you that the longer I live, the more dear do you 
become to mb; nor docs my heart own any stronger 
sentiment. If the bloody schooner didn’t send me 
. flying in every sort of direction at the same time, I 
' would say better wfcat I feel so much; but really, if 
-,you were here, you would not be writing letters, 1 
'believe; and even I, though of a more marine constitu- 
V^tlon, am much perturbed by this bobbery and wish— 

. .0 ye Gods, how I wish!—that it was done, and we 
^^had arrived, and I had Pandora’s box (my mail-bag) 
^ ifi hand, and was in the lively hope of something eatable 
#;for dinner instead of salt horse, tinned mutton, duff 
' without any plums, and pie fruit, whieji now make up 
l^ohr whole repertory. O Pandora’s Box! I v^onder 
^y^hsityou will contain. As like as not you will contain« 
j^but little money: if that be so, we shall have to retire 
to Trisco in the Casco, and thence by sea v/h P<inama 
Southampton, where we should arrive in April. •! 
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would like fine to see you on the tug; ten years older 
botji of ub-ithan the last time you c^^me to welcome 
Fnnny .mil me to England. If we have money, how- 
c\ei, vio ‘iiall do a hitlc difleiently: stlnd the Ca^co 
away Jioni Ilonolulu em’-iy of its high-born lessees, 
fo' lhat voyage to ’Fiisro is one long dead beat in foul 
and at last iU cold weather ; stay awhile behind, follow - 
by steai.if'i', cross the States by tram, slay awhile in 
New \oik on business, and anive probably by ^Jje 
(leiman Line in Southampton. But all this is a question 
of numey. We shall have to lie very dark awhile to > 
reel lilt our firiances: what comes fiom the book of the 
CU113C, I do not want to touch until the capital is 
lepaid. R. L. S. ^ 


To E. L. Burlingame 

IJonohiiu^Jammry 1889 , 
ivFY HEAR BURLINGAME,—Heie at last I have arrived. 
We could not get away from Tahiti till Chiistmas Day, 
and ilien had thirty days of calms and squalls, a deplor¬ 
able passage This has thrown me all out of gear in ' 
eveiy way. 1 plunge into businesi* 

1. The Master, lleiewith go three more parts. You,^ 
sec he glows in bulk; this making ten alicady, and 1" 
am not yet sure if I can finish it in an eleventh ,* whiclA 
shall go to you quam prmitm —I hope by next mail- 

2. Illustrations to M. I totally forgot to try to weit^";^ 
to Hole. It was just as well, for 1 find it impossible 


havc^lfecei ved ai e so truly good that I should bitterly regrefc 
having the volume impeifecily equipped They are 
best illustrations I have seen since I don^t know when., 


forecast with sufficient precision. You had better throwiij,, 
olF all this and let him have it at once. Please 4 oaUlM 
andonce: see further ; and I should hope he w'ould stQtS 
be in time for the later numbers. The three pictures If 
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3. Money ro-morrow the mail conics in, and I hope 
it will bung money either Ijom you 01* home, but 
1 i^ill add a uoid on lhat« point 

4. My addre&,s will *be Honolulu—no lodgei Ya^ht 

Casco, which I am packing ofT—till piobibly nl 

5. As soon as I am thiough with I he I shall 

finish The*Game of now rechiistcned Iht W 7 (Ttg 

Box, This I wish to sell,*c ash down It is of couisc 
copyiight in the States , and I offci it to }ou for hve 
thousai d dollars Please rcpl> <?n this by ic uin Also 
please tell the typewntoi who was so good as to be 
amused by oui follies that 1 am filled with admiiation 
for his piece of work 

6. Mastet again Please see that 1 haven’t the ^naine 
of the Governor of New Yoik wioiig (1764 is the date) in 
pait ten I have no book of lefeicnce to put me right. 
Observe you now have up to August inclusive in hand, 
so you should begin to feel happ> 

Is this all^ 1 wondci, and fear not. Hcniy the 
Trader has not yet turned up I hope he may to moriow, 
when we expect a mail Not one woid of Inismess have 
J received eithei from the States or Kngl ind, nor any¬ 
thing 111 the shape of com , which leaves me in a fine 
uncertainty and quite penniless on these islands II M.* 
{who is a gentleman of a courtl> oider and much tm< tuitd 
with letters) is very polite, I may possibly ask for the 
.position of palace dooiktcper My voyage has been a 
Singular mixtuie of good and ill fortune. As far as 
■regards interest and material, the fortune has been 
^mirable; as fai as regaids time, money, and impedi¬ 
ments of all kinds, fiom squalls and calms to rotten jnasts 
and sprung spars, simply detestable* 1 hope you will be< 
interested to heai of two volumes on the wing. The 
ciii4se Uself, you are to know, will make a big volume 
^ ^ ' King Kalakaua 
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with appendires ; «:')me of it will fiist appear as (what 
ihe^ • all) lotteis m some of M‘CluieS jwi)crs. I believe 
tlic book when ready iP lia\’e a fair mea^surc of serious 
"'inteiest* I have had gicat fortune in fimdng old songs 
ciiul ballads .and ttoues. toi instance, and have many 
singular instances of ide in the last few years among 
these islands. 

'I'hc ond volume is of oallads. You know Ticon- 
1 have wiittcn .mother; f/te Fea^t of Fam(nc^ 
a MaiO’.esan stoiy. A Ihiul is half done : The Soiig of 
Kalufo^ a genuine Tahitian legend. A fouith dances 
befoie me. A Hawaiian fellow this, The Priesi^s 
or some such name. If, as I half suspect, 

1 'gel < nnugh subjects out of the islands, Ticoiideroga 
shall be suppic^'sed, and we’ll call the volume South Sea 
Ballade, In health, spiiits, lencwed interest in life, and, 

I do believe, leliedied capacity for woik, the cruise has 
proved a wise folly. Still we’i e not home, and (although 
the fiiend of a ciowncd head) are penniless upon these 
(as one of my coiiespondents used to call them) ‘lovely 
but fatil isl.inds.’ Ily the way, who wrote the Lion of 
the Nilc't My dear sir, that is Soriething Like. Over¬ 
done in bits, it has a tiue thought .and a tiue ring of 
Unguage. lleg the anonymous from me, to delete (when 
he shall republish) the two last veises, and end on ‘the 
lion of the Nile.’ One Lampman has a good sonnet on 
a ‘Winter livening’ in, I think, the same nuinbci : he 
seems ill named, but I am tempted to hope a man is not'* 
‘ always answeiablc for his name,^ For instance, you 
would think you knew mine. No such mattci. It is— 
at yopr scivice and Mr. Sciibner’s and that of all of 
V the faithful—Teriitera (piay pionounce Tayree-Tayra) or 
{gamci) T^ri-tdia. R. L. S. 

More when the mail shall come. 

« 1 This IS .h^ Canadian poet Aichibald Lampman (d. 1899). 
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I am an idiot. I want to be clear on one point. Some 
of Hole’s drawings must of course be too late ; and*»yet 
they seem to me so excellent I would fain have the lot 
coifiplete. It/s one tiling for you to pay fcfl: drawings “ 
which are to appear in that soul-swallowing machine, 
your magazine : quite another if they arc only to* illustrate 
a volume.. I wish you to take a brisk (even a fiery) 
decision on the point; and^Iet Hole know. To resume 
my desultory song, I desire you w^ould cany the same 
fire (hereinbefore suggested) into your deci./ion on The 
Wrong Box \ for in my present state of benighted ignor¬ 
ance as to my affairs for the last seven months—I know 
not even whether my house or my mother’s house have 
been let—I desire to sec something definite in front of 
me—outside the lot of palace doorkeeper. I believe the 
said Wrong Box is a real lark; in^which, of course, I 
may be grievously deceived ; but the typewritci is with 
me. I may also be deceived as to the numbers of The 
Masternty^ gc^lng and already gone ; but to me they seem 
First Chop, sir, First Chop. I hope I shall pull olf that 
damned ending ; but it still depresses me : this is your 
doing, Mr. Burlinganac : you would have it there and 
then, and I fear it -I fear that ending. R. L. S. 


To Charles Baxtp:r 

Honolulu^ February 8 / 7 /, 1S89 
DEAR CHARLES,— Here we are at Honolulu, and 
'have dismissed the yacht, and lie here till A]>ril anyway, 
in a fine* state of haze, which I am yet in hopes somg^ 
letter of yours (still on the way) may dissipate.^ No 
money, and not one word as to money! However, I 
have got the yacht paid off in triumph, I think; and 
though we stay here impignorate, it should not be for 
j^long, even if you bring us no extra help ftom home* 
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The cruise has been a great success, both as to matter, 
fun, and lualth; and yet, Lord, man ! we’re pleased to 
be ashoie ! Yon was a very fine voyage from Tahiti up, 
here, but—the dry land’s a fine [dace todi and wc don’t 
mind sou ills any longer, and eli, man, that’s a great thing;. 
Blow, blow, thou wintry wind, thou hast done ‘me no 
appreciable harm beyond a few grey hairs ! Altogether, 
this foolhardy venture is acnieved; and if I have but 
nine months of life and any kind of health, I shall have, 
both eaten my cake and got it back again wuth usury. 
But, man, there ’have been days when I felt guilty,^ 
and thought I was in no position for the head of’’a] 
house., i 


Your letter and accounts are doubtless at S. F., and' 
will reach me in course. My wife is no great shakes ; 
she is the one who has suffered most. My mother has 
had a Huge Old I'ime ; Lloyd is first chop; I so well 
that I do not know myself—sea-bathing, if you please, 
and what is far more dangerous, entertairiing and bein^^v^ 
entertained by His Majesty here, who is a very fine" 
intelligent fellow, but O, Charles I what a crop for the* 
drink! He carries it, too, like -a mountain with a- 
sparrow on its shoulders. We calculated five bottles of 
champagne’ in three hours and a half (afternoon), and th6; 


sovereign quite presentable, although perceptibly 
dignified at the end. ... ' y'k 

The extraordinary health I enjoy and variety ,of 
terests I find among these islands would tempt 
remain here; only for Lloyd, who is not wpll placeo^Ji^: 
such countries for a permanency ; and a little for Col yin,' 
Vo Whom I feel I owe a sort of filial duty. And thes« tvi%t 
consi^rations will no doubt bring me back— to go 
again—in England.—Yours ever affectionately, ‘ ‘I ' 

' ^ r.l:s:S 
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To R. A. M. Stkvknson 

Honolulu, Hawaiian Islamic, 
February i88g 

MY DEAR BOB, -My extremely foollianly Venture is 
practicalJy over. How foolhardy it was I don’t ^link I 
realised. We had a very small schooner, »'ind, like most 
yachts, ovcr-iii>gcd and over-sparred, iml like many 
American yachts on a very dani^ercuis sail ])lan. The 
waters we sailed in aic, of course, entirely unliyhtcd, and 
very badly charted ; in the Danj^erons Archipelago, 
through which we were fools e*.ough to go, we were 
perfectly in ignorance of where we were for a^ whole 
night and half tl;e next day, and this in the midst of 
invisible islands aiivl rapid and varii^blc euro nts ; and we 
were lucky when we found our whereabouts at last. We 
have twice had all we wanted in the way of squalls ; once, 
as 1 came on'dcck, I found the green sea over the cockpit 
coamings and running down the companion like a brook 
to meet me; at that same moment the foresail sheet 
jammed and the capfciin had no knife ; this was the i^Jiily 
occasion on the cruise that ever I set a hand to a rOpe, 
but I w'orked like a Trojan, judging the possibility W 
hemorrhage better than the certainty of drowning^'i 
Another time I saw a rather singular thing: our whole 
ship’s company as pale as paper from the captain to 
the cook ; we had a black squall astern on the port 
side and a white squall ahead to starboard ; the com¬ 
plication passed off innocuous, the black squall onjy^ 
fetching us with its tail, and the white one sicwLn^off 
somewhere else. Twice we were a long while (days) in^ 
the close vicinity of hurricane weather, but again luck 
prevailed, and we saw none of it. These are dangers 
incident to these seas and small craft. What was 
in.-^7 
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amazement, and at the same time a powerful stroke of 
luck, both oUr masts wci'e rotten, and wc found it out—I 
' jvas goin;^" say in time, but it was strangtjr and luckier - 
than th:ii. ‘fhe head of the mainmast hungiover so tliat 
hard'; were afinid to go to the helm ; and less than 
three weeks before—I am not sure it was more than a 
fortnigjit '\vc had been nearly twelve hours beating off 
the lee slioicof Eimeo (or Moorea, next island to Tahiti) ‘ 
in hall a ';alc of wind with a violent licad sea : she would 
neithci tack nor wear once, and had to be boxed off with 
the mainsail—you can imagine what an ungodly show of 
kites we carried—and yet the mast stood. The very day 
after that, in the southern bight of Tahiti, we had a near 
squeak, the wind suddenly coming calm ; the reefs were 
close in with, my eye ! what a surf! The pilot thought 
we were gone, and the captain had a boat cleared, when a 
lucky squall came to our rescue. My wife, hearing the 
order given about the boats, remarked to my mother, 

‘ Isn’t that nice ? We shall soon be ashore i ’ Thus does 
the female mind unconsciously skirt along the verge of ■ 
eternity. Our voyage up here was most disastrous— 
calms, squalls, head sea, waterspouts of rain, hurricane 
weather all about, and we in the midst of the hurricane 
season, when even the hopeful builder and owner of the 
yacht had pronounced these seas unfit for her. We ran ;, 
out of food, and were quite given up for lost in Honolulu : 
people had ceased to speak to Belle ^ about the Cas^o, 
a deadly subject. 

But the perils of the deep were part of the programme ; , 
though I am very glad to be done with them for a . 
while<and comfortably ashore, where a squall does npt^b 
m^er a snuff to any one, 1 feel pretty sure I shall want;;' 

1 Stevenson's stepdaughter, Mrs. Strong, who was at this 
living at Hortohilu, and joined his party and family for good after ^ ^ 
tHey arrived Ut Sydney in the following autumn, 
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to get to sea ajiain ere long. The dreadfu^ risk I took 
was financial, and doublc-hcadcJ. Fiist, I had to sink a 
lot of money the cryi‘'e,*and if I didn’t ge|;health, hovw 
was I to getil hark? I h.ive ;*ol licalth to a wondi’ifnl 
extent; and as I have the most inlCK’^ting ^natter for 
my I'ook, bar accidents, [ ought to get all 1 have 1 lul out 
and a ^jiofjt. Tl.it, sccoiK^ 1 owa T neMis con¬ 

sidered till too late), theic • a-» the d.iugoi of collisTons, 
of damages and heavy rcpaiis, of tlis.!l)lcm(*nt, lowing, 
and salvage; indeed, the cruise might have tinned round 
and cost me double. Nor w’ill this danger be quili over 
till I hear the yaidit is in San Franc iseo ; for though I 
have shaken the dust of her dc(b from my feet, T tear 
(as a point of law) she is still mine till shtf gets 
there. 

From my point of view, up to now'thc cruise has been 
a wonderful success. I nev'cr knew the woild was so 
amusing. Oi^ the la.st voyage wc had grown so used to 
sea-life that no one wearied, though it lasted a full month, 
except Fanny, who is always ill. All the time our visits 
to the islands have been more like dreams than lealities: 
the people, the ufe, the bearhcombcis, the old stories and 
songs I have picked up, so interesting ; the climate, the 
scenery, and (in some places) the women, so beautiful. 
The women are handsomest in Tahiti, the men in the 
Marquesas ; both as fine types as can be imagined. Lloyd 
reminds me, I have not told you one characteristic inci- 
’dent of the cruise from a semi-naval point of view. One 
night we were going ashore in Anaho Bay; the most 
awful noise on deck ; the breakers distinctly audifeltf 
in the cabin; and there I had to sit below, entertain¬ 
ing in my best style a negroid native chieftain, much 
the worse for rum! You can imagine the •evening’s 
pleasure. ^ , 

This naval report on cruising in the South Seas would 
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be incomplq^e vvithout one other trait. On our voyage 
up here I came one day into the dining-room, the hatch 
in the floor,,was open, the ship’s ijpoy was^below with# a 
balei, and two of the hands were ca'“rying buckets 
as for a fire ; this meant that the pumps had ceased 
working. 

Cm. .^{irring day was that ii?, which wc sighted Hawaii. 
It blew fair, but very strong ; we carried jib, foresail, and 
mainsuii, all single-reefed, and she carried her lee rail 
under water and flew. The swell, the heaviest I have 
ever been out in—I tried in vain to estimate the height, 
cef ha'it fifteen feet—came tearing after us about a point 
and a half off the wind. We had the best hand—old 
Louis—at the wheel; and, really, he did nobly, and had 
noble luck, for it never caught us once. At limes it 
seemed we must ha. e it; old Louis would look over his 
shoulder with the queerest look and dive down his neck 
into his shoulders ; and then it missed us somehow, and 
only sprays came over our quarter, turning the little out¬ 
side lane of deck into a mill race as deep as to the cockpit 
coamings. I never remember anything more delightful 

_ M 

and exciting. Pretty soon after we were lying absolutely 
becalmed under the lee of Hawaii, of which we had been 
warned; and the captain never confessed he had done 
it on purpose, but when accused, he smiled. Really, I 
suppose he did quite right, for wc stood committed to a 
dangerous race, and to bring her to the wind would have 
been rather a heart-sickening manoeuvre. 

R. L. S 


To Marcel Schwob 

At HoitiJlulu, Stevenson found awaiting him, among the ac- 
oumulationSiOf the mail-bag, two letters of friendly homage—the 
first, I think, he had received from any foreign -addressed 
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to him by Ihe distinguished young French scholnr and man of 
letters, M. Marcol Schuob, since deceased. 

HonoIt^Uy Stvidwich Islands^ Fehmary %fh^ 1889 
• 13 EAI? SJR^—I thanilv you—from the mictet of such « 
flurry as you Am imagine, witli seven montlis’ accumu¬ 
lated corrcbpoiuleuce on my table--for your tjvo friendly 
and rlcvf r letters. Pray write me again. I shall be home 
in Ma^ or June, and not '»n]jrobal)ly sli.ill come To Paris 
in the summer. Then we can talk ; or in the interval I 
may be able to write, which is to-day out of the (lucslion. 
Pray lake a wi'rd from a man of crushing occupations, and 
count it as a volume. Your little tonle is deligluuiL Ah ' 
yes, you arc right, I love the cig’ncenth century ; and so 
do you, and have not listened to its voice in vain. —The 
Hunted < bie, Rouert Louis S i eve^son 


To CiiART.E.s Baxter 

• flonohilit^ %fh March 1889 

MY DEAR chart.es, —At last T have the accounts : the 

Doer has done excellently, and in the words of-, ‘ I 

reciprocate every sl^p of your behaviour.’ ... I send a 
letter for Bob In your care, as I don’t know his laverjwol 
address,^ by which (for he is to show you part of It) you 
will sec we have got out of this adventure--or hope to 
have—with wonderI'ul fortune. I have the retrospective 
horrors on me when I think of the liabilities I incurred ; 
but, thank God, I think Pm in port again, and I have 
found one climate in which I can enjoy life. Even 
Honolulu is too cold for me; but the south isles were 
a heaven upon earth to a puir, catarrhal par^ iixe 
Johns’one. We think, as 'Pahiti is loo complete % 
banishment, to try Madeira. It’s only a week from 

^ R. A. M. Stevenson was at this time professor of l^ne Art in the 
University of Liverpool. ^ . 
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England, good communications, and I suspect^n climate 
and scenery pot unlike our dear islands ; in people, alas I 
there can be no comparison. But friends could go, ^nd 
* 1 could coniQ in summer, so I ^liould not beVuite cut off. 

LJbyd and I Iruc finislicd a story, The Wrong Box, If 
it is not fupC;. I am sure I do not know what is. I have 
split over Wilting it. Since I have been here, I have been 
toiling •!ko a galley slave : thr«e numbers of The Master 
to rewrite, five c'iMpter'; of The Wrong Box to write and 
rewrite, and al out five hundred lines of a narrative poem 
to waitc, It v\ iit<'‘, and rc-rewrite. Now I have The Afaster 
« waiting me f tr its continuation, two numbers more ; when 
dial’s done, I shall breathe. This spasm of activity 
has been chequered with chanipagne parties: Happy 
and (iimious, Hawaii Ponoi paua: kou moi—(Native 
Hawaiians, dote upon your monarch !) Hawaiian God 
save the King. (In* addition to my other labours, I 
am learning the language with a native moonshcc.) 
Kalakaua is a terrible companion; a bottle of fizz is like 
a glass of sherry to him ; he thinks nothing of five or six 
in an afternoon as a whet for dinner. You should sec a 
pliotograph of our party after an afternoon with H. II. M.: 
my ! what a crew !—Yours ever affectionately, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

To j^DNEY Colvin 

Ill-health and pressing preoccupations, together with uncertainty • 
" as to when and where letters would reach him, had kept me from 
writing during ihc previous autumn and winter. 

Honolulu, March ' 

■ '•^I'lVDEAR COLVIN, — Still not a word from you I I am ' 
Utterly cast down ; but I will try to return good for evil ‘ 
and for once give you news. We are here in the suburb . 
of Honol^n in a rambling house or set of houses in a 
gr^t gafoeiU 
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a a a, stairs up to balcony. 


I. Lloyd’s room. 2. My mother’s room. 3. A room 
"kept dark for photographs. 4. The kitchen. 5. Balcony. 

. 6. The Lanai^ an open room or summer parlour, partly 
surrounded with Venetian shutters, in part quite open, 
which is the living-room. 7. A crazy dirty cottage used 
for the arts. 8. Another crazy dirty cottage, where Fanny 
and I live. The town is some three miles away, but the 
house is connected by telephone with the chief shops, 

■ and the tramway runs to within a quarter of a mile of us. 

* i find Honolulu a befistly climate after Tahiti and have 
, been in bed a little; but my colds took on no catarrhal 
\ symptom, which is staggeringly delightful. I am^udy- 
jng Hawaian with a native, a Mr. Joseph Poepoe, a clevem 
fellow too: the tongue is a little bewildering; I am read¬ 
ing a pretty story in native—no, really it is pretfy, although 
wandering and wordy; highly pretty with tfs continual 


The Sea 
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trfifific from one isle to nnother of the soothsayer, pursuing 
rainbows. Kanny is, I '.bink, a good deal belter on the 
, whole, having profited like me by the tropic;^; my mother 
^Ind LIo>d ifi’o iirst-iate. I do neft think ^have heaM 
from you '^’nce last May ; certainly not sfnee June*; and 
thisrcaiiv frightens me. Do-.vritc, even now. Scribner’s 
Son-, n sliould be ; we shall probably be out of this some 
Lnie in April, 'mme some tim8 in June. But the’ world 
whlils to rrie perce[)tibly, a mass of times and seasons 
and places and engagements, and seas to cross, and 
continent' to traverse, so that I scarce know where I 
am. Weil, I have had a brave time. ego in Arcadia 
—though 1 don’t believe Arcadia was a spot upon Tahiti. 

I hayc written another long narrative poem : the Song of 
Rahero, Privately, I think it good : but your ominous 
silence over the Feast of Famine leads me to fear we 
shrill not be agreed. *ls it possible I have wounded you 
in some way? I scarce like to dream that it is possible ; 
and yet I know too well it may be so. If s< 5 , don’t write, 
and you can pitch into me when we meet. I am, admit¬ 
tedly, as mild as London Stout now; and the Old Man 
Virulent mucii a creature of the pagt. My dear Colvin, 
I owe )oii and P'lccming Jenkin, the two older men who 
tof'k the trouble and knew how to make a friend of me, 
everything that I , Ave or am : if I have behaved ill, just 
hold on and give me a chance, you shall have the slang¬ 
ing of me and I bet I shall prefer it to this silence.—Ever, 
my dear Colvin, your most aflcctionale R. L. S. 


— .ai^rMRS. R. L. Stevenson to Mrs. Sitwell 


Hiis T 


^ This Tetter brouglit to fiiends in England the fir&t news of the 
intended prolongation of the cruise among the remoter islands of the 
Paci^. 

Honolulu^ towards the end of March 1889 
DEAR* fkiEND, —Louis has improved so wonder- 
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fully in the delicious islands of the South Seas, that wc 
think of trying^ yet one more voyage. We ure a little 
uncertain as tO|Jio\v we shall go, whether in a missionary 
shi^, or by hiring schotfners from point to point, but the 
‘unregonerate’inlands we must see. I suppose we shall 
be off some time in June, which will fetch U9* back to 
England i/i another year’s time. You could hardly 
believe ^ if you could see libuis now. He looks .iS well 
as he ever did in his life, and has had no sign of cough 
or hemorrhage (begging pardon of Nemesis) for many 
months. It seems a pity to return to England until his 
health is firmly re-established, and also a pity not to see 
all that we can see quite easily starting from this place ; 
and which will be our only opportunity in life. Of course 
there is the usual risk from hostile natives, and the horrible 
sea, but a positive risk is so much more wholesome than 
a negative one, and it is all such joy \o Louis and Lloyd. 
As for me, I hate the sea, and am afraid of it (though no 
one will bclievft that because in time of danger I do not 
make an outcry—nevertheless I am afraid of it, and it is 
not kind to me), but I love the tropic weather, and the 
wild people, and to !see my two boys so happy. Mrs. 
Stevenson is going back to Scotland in May, as she does 
not like to be longer away from her old sister, who has 
been very ill. And besides, we do not feel justified in 
taking her to the sort of places wc intend to visit. As 
for me, I can gel comfort out of very rough surroundings 
for my people, I can work hard and enjoy it; I can even 
shoot pretty well, and though I ‘ don’t want to fight, by 
jingo if I must,’ why I can. I don’t suppose there will 
be any occasion for that sort of thing—only in case.^ 

I am not quite sure of the names, but I think our new 
cruise includes the Gilberts, the Fijis, and the Solomons. 
A letter might go from the Fijis ; Louis will write the 
particulars, of which 1 ain not sure. As for* myself, h 
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have had more cares than I was really fit for. To keep 
hojase on e. yacht is iv) easy thing. When Louis and I 
broke loose from the ship and lived alo«e amongst the' 

‘ natives I ^fot on very well. It ^vas whci\, I was dea'Vhly 
sc*a-sick, and the ciucstion was put toVne by the cook, 
‘What siiall we have for the cabin dinner, what for to¬ 
morrow's breakfast, what for lunch? and whed about the 
^ioJofs.’ food? Please come'and look at the biscuits, for 
the weevils liave got into them, and show me how to make 
yeast that will rise of itself, and smell the pork which 
seems plenty high, and give me directions about making 
a pudding with molasses—and what is to be done about 
the bugs?'—etc. etc. In the midst of heavy dangerous 
weather, when I was lying on the floor clutching a basin, 
dowri comes the mate with a cracked head, and I must 
needs cut off the hair matted with blood, wash and dress 
the wound, and acTininislcr restoratives. I do not like 
being ‘the lady of the yacht,' but ashore ! O, then I felt 
I was repaid for all. I wonder did any of%ny letters from 
beautiful Tautira ever come to hand, with the descriptions 
of our life with Louis’s adopted brother Ori a Ori ? Ori 
wrote to us, if no one else did, aijd I mean to give you, 
a translation of liis letter. It begins with our native 
nanjes. 

Tautira^ 26 Dec. 1888 

To Teriitera (Louis) and Tapina Tutu (myself) and 
Aromaiterai (Lloyd) and Teiriha (Mrs. Stevenson) Salu¬ 
tation in the true Jesus. 

1 make you to know my great affection. At the hour, ’ 
when you left us, I was filled with tears ; my wife, Rut 
Tehini, also, and all of my household. When you ' 
baY>i:;pd I felt a great sorrow. It is for this that I went\ 
upon the road, and you looked from that ship, and J., 
looked at you on the ship with great grief until you had.^ 
rais^i|rl^ anchor and hoisted the sails. When the ship' 
starts, 1 ran along the beach to sec you still; £tnd when ^ 
you were ton tl:e open sea I cried out to you, ‘ farewell „ 
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Meme’d tn^ *° my house I 

Aft“mards ‘Rui fere,well.- 

the ^ht fell ‘he, ship as long as I could until 

^ - '* '*'®® '’“■h I sai<i to myself 

V. * should fly to the shin to meS v«, 

in thei'Spfeienpgrief. 

irSE'®?”rv4rfe~ 

nmi/’tlfJ ^ ^ continually of you, my very dear friend 
until the morning- being then awake I went trsee 

. Aicei wards 1 looked into your rooms ; they did not nlpricp 
* Jhpy^sed to do. I did not hear you^ voiefe? 

■ ' yofhad left me “T-gon^ and'Sf{ 

' 1 ■ ^'^'Sing up I went to the beach fo see 

your ship, and I could not see it. I wept then til? the 

night, telling myself continually, ‘ Tariitera returns into 

his ^n country and leaves his dear Rui in grief so that 

in ^ not forget you 

in my memorj^ Here is the thought: I desire to niret 

' niy dear Teriitera makes the only riches 

I desire in this world. It is your eyes that I desir^to see 

- Slier a^TrmW ^ -at 

logeiner at our table :*thcrc is what would make mv he^r^ 

-. content. But now we are separated. May God be with 
. you all. May His word and His mercy go wfth yoi^^t 
fha^ you may be well and we .also, accor5it,g to tbeTords 
ot J;'aul. Ori a Out; that is to say, Rut. 

V f^er reading this to me Louis has left in tears saying 
■Jthat he IS not worthy that such a letter should be written 

T.RV ■ manage that we shall stop at 

‘hat pleasant 

‘t when I wake in the night. 

'■*. * swimming so that I cannot write any * 

;,iaore. I wish some rich Catholic would send a parlour '' 

^ to Phre Bruno of Tautira. I am going to fry and 
,»Jlve money to do it myself, but he may did before f 
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have enough. I feel ashamed to be sitting here when 
I think offc that old man who cannot draw because of 
scrivener’s paral>.sis, who hi^s no one y(fnr in and year 
•out to speAk lo but natives (our*Rui is a protestant’’not 
bigoted l'i<c the rest of them—but still a Protestant) and 
the only* pastime he has ir. playing on an old broken 
parlour organ whose keys are mostly dumb, d know no 
morc^pathct’c figure. Have*you no rich Catholic friends 
who would send him an organ that he could play upon? 
Of couise I am talking nonsense, .and yet I know some¬ 
where that person exists if only 1 knew the place. 

Uur dearest love lo you all. Fanny] 

To Henry James 

Honoluhi [Afarc/i 1889] 

MY DEAR JAMES, —Yes—I own up—I am untrue to 
friendship and (what is less, but still considerable) to 
civilisation. 1 am not coming home fof another year. 
There it is, cold and bald, and now you won’t believe in 
me at all, and serve me right (says you) and the devil 
take me. But look here, and judge me tenderly. 1 have 
had more fun and pleasure of my life these past months 
than ever before, and more health than any time in ten 
long years. Ana even here in nonolulu I have withered 
in the cold ; and this precious deep is filled with islands, 
which we may still visit; and though the sea is a deathful 
place, I like to be there, and like squalls (when they are. 
over); and to draw near to a new island, I cannot say 
how much I like. In short, I take another year of this 
soi>«^of life, and mean to try to work down among the 
poisoned arrows, and mean (if it may be) to come back 
a^tn when the thing is through, and converse vdth: 
Henry James as heretofore ; and in the meanwhile issue 
•directiou» to H. J. to write to me once more. Let hiin 
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Henry James 

address here at Honolulu, for my views are vague ; and 
if it is sent here it will follow and* find me, if ^ am to«be 
found ; and if l^am not to be found, the man James will 
have done his^ijly, ancT we shall be at the bottom of the * 
sea, whfire no post-office clerk can be expected to discover 
us,or languishing on a coral island, the philosophic drudges 
of some bai'barian potentate : perchance, of an American 
Missionary. My wife has just sent to Mrs. Sitwell a 
translation {tani Men que mat) of a letter I have had from 
my chief friend in this part of the world : go and see her, 
and get a hearing of it; it will do you good ; it is a better 
method of conespondence than even Henry James’s. 1 
jest, but seriously it is a strange thing for a tough, sick, 

‘ middle-aged scrivener like R. L. S. to receive a letter so 
conceived from a man fifty years old, a leading politician, 
a crack orator, and the great wit of his village : boldly 
say, * the highly popular M. P. of Tautira.’ My nineteenth 
century strikes here, and lies alongside of something 
beautiful and jfneient. I think the receipt of such a letter 

might humble, shall I say even-? and for me, I would 

rather have received it than written Redgaimtlet or the 
sixth JRneid. All told, if my books have enabled or 
helped me to make this voyage, to know Rui, and to have 
received such a letter, they have (in the old prefatorial 
expression) not been writ in vain. It would seem from 
this that I have been not so much humbled as puffed up ; 

- but, I assure you, I have in fact been both. A little of 
what that letter says is my own earning j not all, but yet 
a little; and the little makes me proud, and all the rest 
. ashamed ; and in the contrast, how much more beautiful 
^ altogether is the ancient man than him of to-day ! 

Well, well, Henry James is pretty good, though he is of 
the nineteenth century, and that glaringly. And to curry 
^ favour with him, 1 wish I could be more explicit; but, 
indeed, 1 am still of necessity extremely vague, and cannot 
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tell what I am to do, noi where I am go for some while 
yet* As don as I am Sui e, > ou shall heai All are fairly 
well the wife, vour countr> woman, least fef all, troubles 
not enti tly wantin, but on the w^hoje we prosper, 
and we i c all affection ilely youi s, 

Ro" ki Louis bTEVkNSON 

To siDVkY CorviN 

lIoHLluhty April 2nd^ 1889 

MY n \R COTVIN, —I am bcf^mning to be ashamed of^ 
wntin^ on to you without the least acknowledgment, liltfL 
a tn np , but I do not c iie—I am hardened , and whaP® 
t \ et be the cause of your silence, 1 mean to write till al)>^ 
is blue I am oiitiight ashamed of m> news, which is 
that we are not conung home for another j ear I cannot 
but hope It miy continue the vast impiovement of my 
health 1 think it good for Fanny and Lloyd, and we 
have lU a taste for this wandering and dangerous life My 
mother I send home, to m> relief, as this pait of our cruise 
will be (if we can carry it out) rather difficult in places. 
Here is the idea about the middtc of June (unless the 
Boston Board objects) we sail fiom Honolulu in the 
missionary ship (harquentine auxiliary steamer) Morning 
Star she takes us through the Gilberts and Marshalls, 
and drops us (this is my gieat idea) on Ponape, one of the 
% olcanic islands of the Carolines Here we stay marooped 
among a doubtful population, with a Spanish vice-governor 1 
and five native kings, and a sprinkling of missionanes aU 
at loggerheads, on the chance of fetching a passage to 
Sydney in a trader, a labour ship or (maybe, but thi$ 
appears too bright) a ship of wai If we can*t get 
Moiling Star (and the Board has many reasons that 1 
can see for refusing its permission) I mean to try to fetch 
Fiji, hire avhooner theie, do the Fijis ana Friendlies, hit 



Ill 


AKT. 
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Sidney Colvin 


ihe course of the Richmond at Tonga Tabu, make back by 
Tahiti, and so to S. F., and home ‘perhaps in June 1890. 
For the latter p 4 rt of the rrivse will likely be the same in 
either case 'VJaUiCan see loi youisclf how mdeh variety 
apd advtnlurc thfs pi onuses, and that it is not devoid of 
Rangel at the best, but if we can pull it off in safdty, gives 
me a fine book of tia\cl, and I loyd a fine lecture and 
diorama, which should vastly beltei our finances. 

I feel as if I were untiue to fiiendship; believe me, 
Colvin, when 1 look foiward to this absence of another 
year, my conscience sinks at thought of the Monument; 
but I think you wll pardon me if you consider how much 
this tiopical weathci mends my health Kemember me 
as 1 was at home, and think of me se i bathing^ and 
walking about, as jolly as a sandboy you will own the 
temptation is strong, and as the scheme, bar fatal acci¬ 
dents, IS bound to pay into the baigiin, sooner or later, it 
i^^ems It would be madness to come home now, with an 
imperfect book,*no iHiistrations to speak of, no diorama, 
^and perhaps fall sick again by autumn. 1 do not think 
I delude myself when I say the tendency to catairh has 
Visibly diminished • 

It IS a singular thing that <as 1 was packing up old 
jpapers ere I left Skcir>\oie, I cime on the piophecies of 
a drunken Highland sibyl, when I was seventeen. She 
^aid 1 was to be very happy, to visit America, and to be 
^Uch upon the sea. It seems as if it were coming true 

S "lh a vengeance. Also, do you remember my strong, 
if rooted belief that I shall die by drowning? I don*t 
^ 4 nt that to come true, though it is an easy death ; but 
Otcurs to me oddly, with these long chances in frtiht. 
^^not say why 1 like the sea , no man is more cynically 
ijlpa constantly alive to its perils ; 1 regard it as th^ highest 
form of gambling; and yet I love the sea as much as I 
gambling. Fine, clean emotions; a worlU all and 
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always beautiful, air better than wine , interest unflag¬ 
ging , theiV IS upon the whole no beltei life.—Yours ever, 

R. L. S. 

I 

To E L BurtinoamA 

Apfil 1889] 

MY DV vk BURIING \Ml , — Tirs is to aniioun&e the most 
proch ous change of piogi imme I ha\e seen so much 
of ihf South S^a-j that I dcsiie to see more, and I get so 
much he ilth hv,ie that I dread a 1 etui 11 to our vile climates. 

I have ipplied accordingly to the missionaty folk to let 
me go iou»- I in the Mofmng Star , and if the Boston 
Bo id should lefuse, I shall get somehow to Fiji, hire; a 
ti sthoonei, and see the Fijis and Friendlies anSi 
Sa 10a He would be a South Seayei, Mr Builingame. 
Of rouise, if I gojn the Mornng Staf, I see all the 
casteni (01 western ?) islands 

Bcfoie I sail, 1 shall make out to let you have the last 
of T/'c MasUt though I tell you it stickl •— and I hope 
to have had some proofs foibye, of the veises anyway. 
And now to business 

I want ^if>oil can find them'i 111 the Biitish sixpenny 
ediuon, if not, in some equally compact and poi table shape 
—Seaside Libraiy, for instance—the Waveiley Novels 
entire, or a*? entire as you can get ’em, and the following " 
of M11 ryat Phantoiu Jhtp^ Peter Simple^ PerctvalPTee/te, 
Privateersman, Children of the New Forest, Prank Mild-y 
may, Newton Forster, Dog Fiend {Sna 9 leyyow\ Also 
Midshipman Easy, King^burn, Carlyle’s French RevO'> 
luhon. Motley’s Dutch Republic, Lang’ "ixtters oti 
LiJhrature, a complete set of my w jenkin, in' 
duplicate ; also Familiar Studies, dit* 

I have to thank you for the acc( which are sati$>n 
facloiy md^d, and for the cheque i/r $1000. Another 
account have come and gone before I see you. t 
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^say the little wooden seaman did after the mailer 
* seafneO} and deserted * in the Soaeties The plaee^^ 
seems to have staved at—seems, for his absence was At 

^ c #w% € ^ 

observed till we were near the Eqiiat9r-|pwas Taqtin 
and, I assiiie you, he displayed good taste, Tautii^ belh 
as ^nigh hand heaven* as a paper-cutter or anybodylii 
a rie ht to expect ^ 

I Ihinh all oui fnends will be very angry with us, an 
give the {,10 inds oi their probable displeasure bluntly^ 
we art* not coming home for another year My moth 
leturns n*'vt month B anny, Lloyd, and I push on agSMjp 
amoiio ttic islands on a trading schooner, the Equalxtr^ 
hret for the Gilbert group, which we shall have an oppi 
lunity to explore ihoioughly , then, if occasion serve* 
the Marshalls and Carolines , and if occasion (oi mon^' 
fail, to Samoa, and back to Tahiti I own we ar< 
dc'^citers, but we have excuses You cannot concer^ 
how these climates agree with the wretched house-pla 
of Skerryvoic. he wonders to find himself sea-bstthli^ 
and cutting about the world loose, like a grown-up pei^SO” 
1 hey agree with Fanny too, who does not suffer froitil 
rheumatism, and with Lloyd alsd^ And the inter^ 
the islands is endless; and the sea, though J owja if 
fearsome place, is very delightful. We had appli^ 
places in the Amencan missionary ship, the MOi * 
6/0r, but this trading schooner is a far preferaM^ 
givmg us more time and a thousandfold more hb^t 
we determined to cut off the missionaries with 
The Sandwich Islands do not interest us very 
We live here, oppressed with civilisation, and Ic 
go 3 H things m the future But it would surprW 
you came out to-night from Honolulu (all sbh^ 
electric hghts, and all m a bu^e from the anly;; 
^mail4[^ict& is to carry you these tines) at;d 
^g wodHen ca^^way along the beac|^ 













tlirough Kapiolani park, and seeing a gate In 
Jngs, with a tub of gold-fish*by the way^de, entered 
Uyin. IQie buildingststand in three grqnps by the 
of the b|ach» where an angry little spitlire sea c^- 
spirts add thrashes with impotent irascibility, the 
g ieas breaking further out upon the reef. *The first 
smalV house, with a very large summer pai^pur, or 
as they call it here, roofed, but practically open, 
ete you will find the lamps burning and the family 
tting about the table, dinner just done : my mother, my 
jfe, Lloyd, Bello, my wife’s daughter, Austin her child, 
id tp-night (by way of rarity) a guest. All about the 
dls <mr Soutn Sea curiosities, war clubs, idols, pearl 
ells, stone axes, etc.; and the walls are only a sm^l part 
a lanai, the rest being glazed or latticed windows, or 
erp open space. You will see t^ere no sign of the 
uire, however; and being a person of a humane dis- 
isition, you will only glance in over the balcony railing 
dte merry>ntakers in the summer parlour, and proceed 
Ibcr afield after the Exile. You look round, there is 
iful green turf, many trees of an outlandish sort that 
thorns—look out if your feet are bare; but I beg 
, you have not been long enough in the South 
^and many oleanders in full flower. The next group 
dings is ramshackle, and quite daik ; you make out 
-house door, and look in—only some cocoanuts ; 
round to the left and come to the sea front, where 
^4 the moon are making luminous tracks on the 
Ihd a great swell rolls and shines on the outer 
4 i)ere is another door—all these places open from 
and you go in, and find photography,^ubs 
luegatjves steeping, a tap, and a chair and an- 
where my wife is supposed to write ; round 4 
efy a third door, entering which you fintl 4 
tha ^ehsel and a table sticky ^idi paints { 









mits yi>w t6> s^jt of 

|ji|nt^^itting~f believeP.oiila fallaoiou^ 

|;^>^Squire in all this* Bpt right opposite 
^ have observed a third little liouse, 

Qor lamplight streams and makes haV .of the 
l^^hliglu shadows. You had supposed it lifad^^ 
^ilUln^rouhds, for a fence runs round it 4inec^ 
^leander; but as the Squire is nowhere elsci is it 
;^'possifale he maybe here? ,It is a grim little 
^jihknty; cobwebs bedeck it; friendly mice ini 
:^rece5ses ; the mailed cockroach walks upon the'wal 
[ Lalso, 1 regret "to say, the scorpion. Herein are 
beds, two mosquito curtains, strung to the pitejj-^j 


spwijting to yourself, ^s it chances, and just at this mu 
{^;f|qinewhat bitten by mosquitoes. He has just s^jt, 
;;!th,e insOct powder, and will be all right in no 
:just now he contemplates large white blisler^ 

. Jlke 'W scratch them, but knows better. 

^bkre; it has been inhabited by Kanakas, and-^^y<| 
children are 1—the bare wood walls 


iSlthy. There are two windows and two ddofii 




organ tike the'cdhiman^nt*a-;kl 


aiid_ba^''a'g^ fbr^pr^S^l ‘ 
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her; but not, I imagine, anything more definite. Wi 
shall get duinped on ]?5taritari, and whether we managi 

• to go on to the M iishalls and Carolines, w whether w 
' back on S'' noa, Heaven must decide, Jput I mean 

fetch back into the coii'se of the Richhond—i^6 thin 
you don’t know what the hi'^nn ond is 1— the steamer ^ 
the P-a^tein South Seas, joining New Zealand, Tongatabi^ 
the Samo^ i aheite, and Raiotonga, and carrying 
last advii es ^shcep in the saloon >)—into the couise of 
Richmond and make Tahiti again on the home tiacK 
Would J like to see the Scots Observer? Wouldn’t 
not? But whaur? Pm direckit at space. They have^ 
me post offi'^hes at the Gilberts, and as for the Carolines tf 
Ye see, Mr Baxter, we*re no just in the punkshewa|| 
Centre o’ civ’lisation But pile them up for me, and;$ 
when Pve decided an address, Pll let you ken, and ^ 

ye’ll can send them stavin* after me.—Ever your affec-s! 
Cionate R* L. S. 

i 

To Charles B4Xter 

'1 he reference in the first pirigriph i& to the publication in 
press, which Mr. B-ixter had pcrmitl^, of one of SteV* 
letters wiitten during the earlier put of his voyage R. L, Siiii4< 
rcnionstn,ted, always greitly disliking the publiLation of 
IctU-rs duimg the writer s lifetime, and now wiites to soften 
efftct of his remonstrance. 

Honolulu^ loth May i8 

MY DEAR CHARLrs,—1 am appalled to gather 
your last just to hand that you have felt so much cotfi 
about the letter. Pray dismiss it from your mind< 

I think you scarce appreciate how disagreeable it 
hav^your private affairs and private unguaided 63 
sions getting into print It would soon sicken a|i; 

* of letters. I have no doubt that letter was; 

^ hviseiy selected, but it just shows how things 

Yhere w& a Imaging jealousy between the two 





if^aptain was nearly in a fight over it." However, no 
^jlLore j and whatever you think,"my dear fellow, dcf not 
"Jupi^se me angiy with jwu or -; although I was 


at t/^e circumstance—Ti very differenf thing. Qtfl 
||&"^(^fflficult to'conduct life by letter, and 1 continually. 
may be drifting into some matter of offence, in 
^bich my heart takes no j)art. ^ 

.must now turn to a point of business.^!fhis new 
Cruise of ours is somewhat venturesome ; and I think it 
>||e^dful to warn you not to be in a hurry to suppose us ^ 
Ijl^eiad. In these ill-charted seas, it is quite on the cards . 
pwe might be cast on some unvisited, or very rarely visited,^ 
^Ian 4 ; that there we might lie for a long time, eVen ' 
f^Cars, unheard of; and yet turn up smiling at the hinder 
So do not let me be ‘rowpit' till you get some 
fertainty we have gone to Davie Tones in a squall, or 
:;^ruced the feast of some barbarian in the character of. 
&dng Pig. 

I have just'been a week away alone on the lee coast ; 
pf Hawaii, the only white creature in many miles, riding' 
*^;X^and a half hours one day, living with a native, seeing.' 
iU|‘ji^pers shipped ofif to Molokai, hearing native causes, - 
Jq giving my opinion as amicus curies as to the inter-,' 
tfttion of a statute in English ; a lovely week among 


best—at least God’s sweetest works—Polynes 1 &ns>r.^ 
jas bettered me greatly. If I could only stay tberj^;^ 
inline that remains, I could get my work done and b|? 

>y; but the, care of my family keeps me in 
ipldlu, where I am always out of sorts, amidst heat 
^Id and cesspools and beastly kaoles} What is a ..;4 
^ You are one ; and so, I am sorry to say,«am J 
a dose of whites, it was a blessing 
jg'Polynesians again even for a week. ^ 

Charles, there are waitr haoles than youtis^k^^ 




^ The Hawaian name for white m^n. 
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ril say ih.U for )o- niul trust before I sail I shall get 
another let'*'r '.\itli inOrc about yourseljj.—Ever your 
» afifectior: e tnend-. R. L. S. ■ 



To W. H. Low 

^« 

1 lu. ''tin'' in iho i.ittv.r h.il'' «jf this letter ;>rc to the departure " 
ml ’ '■ f ■’ *’1 dn' ''it'.is.ti lifts. 111 .Ill ^innccS'' Kaiulani (sec the poem'; 
’ ;;i'ining ‘VV'.i ’j liore her j.ind to mine she goes,' in Songs of- 
J ravel), ‘.v'A the circ»inii,tanccs of the groat hurricane at Apia on J 
March i8Sy. ' 


Honolulu^ {about) loth May ’89 
'iv t ]/)\v,— . . . The goods have come; many., 
daut;hi( it' iiaec done virtuously, but thou excellest them ; 
all - L have at length finished The Master ; it has been ' 
a sore cross to me; but now he is buried, his body’s 
under britches,—his soul, if there is any hell to go to,/, 
gone to hell; and I forgive him: it is harder to forgive , 
liurUnganic for having induced me to begin the publica- / 
lien, or myself for sutfering tlie induction.—Yes, I think 
31 ole has done finely; it will be one of the most ade-. 
<iuaiely illustrated bonks of our generation ; he gets the^J 
note, he tells the story - story-; I know only one 
failure—tlie Master standing on the beach.—You must % 
ha\e a letter for me at Sydney—till further notice.. 
Remember me to l\lrs. Will. II., the godlike sculptor^ 
and any of the faithful. If you want to cease to be a 
republican, see my little Kaiulani, as she goes through— 
but she is gone already. You will die a red : I wear the^ 

■, colours of tlidi little royal maiden. Nous allons chanter, 

. la rondcy si vous voulez / only she is not blonde 
sevcTiii chalks, though she is but a half-blood, and 
‘wrong half Edinburgh Scots like mysel*. But, O LpWj 
I love the Polynesian : this civilisation of ours is a dipj^ 
ungenil^anly business ; it drops out too much of ma 
and too much of that the very beauty of the poor bea 
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has his beauties in spite of Zola and Co. As usual, 
here is a whol^Jelter with no n’fews : I am a bloodless, 
^inhuman dog; and no doubt Zola is a better corre¬ 
spondent.— L^ng live’yoiir fine old English admira'nt 
fyours, 1 mean—^the U.S.A. one at Samoa ; I wept tears 
and loved myself and mankind when I read of him : he 
Ms not too'much civilised. And there was (iordon, too; 
i^and there are others, beyond (jiiestion. 13ut tr you could 
iiive, the only white folk, in a Polynesian village; and 
■ drink that warm, light 7V« du pays of human affection 
and enjoy that simple dignity of all about you—1 will 
^-not gush, for I am now in my fortieth ycai, which seems 
highly unjust, but there it is, Mr. Low, and the Lord 
enlighten your affectionate R. L. S. 


[Mrs. R. L. Stevenson to Sidney Coi.vin 

This letter shows the writer in her character of wise and anxious 
\ciitic of her husijaiul's work. The result, in the judgment of most 
'of his friends, went far to justify her misgivings. 

Honolulu^ May 2is/^ 1889 

BEST OF FRIENDS,-“-It was a joy inexpressible to get a 

^.’word from you at last. Fortunately for our peace of 

%nind, we were almost positive that your letters had been 

^ent to the places vve had already left. Still it was a 

fitter disappointment to get nothing from you when we 

f^rived here. 1 wish \ou coultl have seen us both Ihrow- 

over the immense package of letters searching for 

handwriting. Now that we knovy you have been 

I please do let some one send us a line to our next 

dress telling us how you are. What that next address 
^ • % 
y be we do not yet know, as our final movements are 

little uncertain. To begin with, a trading schooner, - 

t^Eguaiort will come along some time in the first part 

June, lie outside the harbour here and signal to u*s* 
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Within forty-C'^ht hours've shall pack up our possessions, 
our^^anel .'t i^auer ksafU, our barrel of ^It onions, our 
bag of < ocoantits our native garments, our tobacco, fish 
K'^pks, retl f‘i'.*ibs, and 'I'lirkcy rc 3 calicoes^(all the latter 
for tradui. purpose^^;. our hand '"rgau, photograph and 
painti’ luatcrials, nnd f aally our magic lantern-— 
all 'iiCDe upon a laige whaleboat, and go out to the 
'"’'Ac ;dj takes* a fiddle, a guitar, a native 
instrumcii* -ometbing like a banjo, called a taropatch 
fiddle, ,ind ' lot f*f song books. Wc shall be carried 
fir*.! to of ibe (Gilberts, landing at Bularitari. The 
?.qu,it''r is going about amongst the Gilbert group, and 
lia’ r the I 'glit to keep her over when wc like within 
le con dole limits. Fin.ally she will leave us, and we 
shall liave to take the chance.-, of what happens next. 
Wc hope to see the Marshall.^, the Carolines, the Fijis, 
Tonga and Samoa (also other islands that I do not 
roinemljei), perhaps staying a little while in Sydney, and 
slopping on our way home to see our fricftds in Tahiti 
and the Marquesas. I am \ery much exercised by one 
thing. Louis has the most enchanting material that any 
one ever had in the whole world foi* his book, and I am 
afraid he Id going to spoil it all. He has taken into his 
Scotch .Stevenson head that a stern duly lies before him, 
and that his book must be a sort of scientific and 

i* 

historical Impersonal thing, comparing the different 
languages (of which he knows nothing, really) and the 
different peoi'les, the object being to settle the question 
as to whether they are of common Malay origin or notl 
Also to compare the Protestant and Catholic missions^,^ 
etc., a^^d the whole thing to be impersonal, leaving o^" 
*all he knows of the people themselves. And 1 believe^ 
there is^#^one living who has got so near to them, 
who understands them as he does. Think of a smaf' 

^ treatise on the ? 


olynesian races being offered to peo 
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''who are dying lo hear about Ori a Ori, the making of 
'brothers with (jannibals, the strange storiestllfcy toid^and 
the extraordinary advcntiiijes that befell us: — suppose 
'Herman Melville had*given us his theories as to th* 
Polynesian language and the probable good or evil results 
of the missionary influence instead of Omoo <'md Typee^ 
'or KinglaJce ^ instead of Kothen. Louis says it is a stern- 
sense of duty that is at the* bottom of it, w'r^.i'is more 
alarming than anything else. I am so buic that you 
will agree with me that 1 am going to ask you to 
throw the weight of your influence as heavily as possible 
in the scales with me. Please refer Lo the matter in 
the letters we ..hall receive at our first sto^iping place, 
otherwise Louis will spend a great deal of time in Sydney 
actually reading up other people’s books on the fslands. 
What a thing it is to have a ‘man of genius’ to deal 
with. It is like managing an overbred hoisc. Why 
with my own feeble hand I could write a book that the 
whole world ^■ollkl jump at. Please kceip any letters of 
mine that contain any incidents of our w'andcrings. 
They are very exact as to facts, and Louis may, in this 
conscientious state of mind (indeed I am afraid he has), 
put nothing in his diary but statistics. Even if I thought 
it a desirable thing to write what he proposes, I should 
Still think it impossible unless after we had^ lived and 
studied here some twenty years or more. 

Now I am done with my complaining, and shall turn 
,\o the pleasanter paths. Louis went lo one of the other 
islands a couple of weeks .ago, quite alone, got drenched 
^with rain and surf, rode over mountain paths—five and 
half hours one day—and came back none the weyse for 
pit To-day he goes to Molokai, the leper island. He* 
^^jriever has a sign of hemorrhage, the air cushion is a 
^^hing of the past, and altogether he is a new man. How 
1 The writer has omitted something here* • 
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he will do in the English climate again I do not 
but nn thcsl latitudes be Is very nearly a well ‘manii^ 
nothing seems to do him harm but overwork. That, 
c.-'nrsc, is stftnetinu.^ dilTicult to prevent. I^ow, however|i« 
the Master is d- -ne, we have enough inoiiey to go uponjj 
and there*' - iio need to work at ail. I must stop. 

dear lo\ i lo you all. * 

Fa:-"nv V. DE G. Stevenson] 
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To Mrs. R. L. Stevenson 




'I he lo1iO'.\) , two U'ttciE were written during and immediately' 
after .strve'i. >n's trip ic the noted leper settlement, the scene o|^ 
Fath.,i I .Ji’s labours, at Molokai. 

Kalawao, Molokai \May 1889] 
OKAit FANNV, — I had a lovely sail up. Captain 
Cameion and Mr. Gilfillan, both bom in the States, yet 
the firsl still with a strong Highland, and the second still 
with a strong Lowdand accent, were good company ; the 
night was >varm, the victuals plain but good.' Mr. Gilfillan 
gave me his berth, and I slept well, though 1 beards the 
sisters sick in the next stateroom, poor souls. Heavy 
rolling woke me in the morning ; I famed in all standing, 
so went right on the upper deck. The day was on the 
peep out of a low morning bank, and we were wallowing, 
along undqf stupendous cliffs. As the lights brightened,^ 
we could see certain abutments and buttresses on th^jj 
front where wood clustered and grass grew brightly. 

' the whole brow seemed quite impassable, and my 
yisank at the sight. Two thousand feet of rock makit)tg^ 
l^the Captain guesses) seemed quite beyond my pot 
jHowei^er, I had come so far; and, to tell you the trut 
'‘was so cowed with fear and disgust that I dared 
l^back on 4^ adventure in the interests of my 
J^,respect. Presently we came up with the leper * 
tdry: lowland, quite bare and bleak and harsh^^'^ 
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town of wooden houses, two churches, a landing-stair, all 
"unsightly, sour, northerly, lying athwart the Sunrise,iwith 
"^the great walrof the pali ^cutting the world out on the 
.sotith. Our lepers wete sent on the first b»at, about a 
dozen,.one p^or. child very horrid, one white man, leaving 
va large grown family behind him in Ilonoluluf and then 
into the second stepped the sisters and myself. I do not 
‘ know how it would have be^^n with me had th>.ji3ters not 
been there. My horror of the horrible is about my weakest 
point; but the moral loveliness at my elbow blotted all 
else out; and when 1 found that one of them was crying, 
poor soul, quietly under her veil, I cried a little myself; 
then I felt as right as a trivet, only a little crushed to be 
there so uselessly. I thought it was a sin and a shame 
she should feci unhappy ; I turned round to her, afid said 
something like this : ‘ Ladies, God Himself is here to give 
you welcome. I’m sure it is good *for me to be beside 
you ; I hope it will be blessed to me; 1 thank you for 
myself and the good you do me.’ It seemed to cheer her 
up ; but indeed I had scarce said it when we were at the 
landing-stairs, and there was a great crowd, hundreds of 
(God save us ’) panlpmime masks in poor human flesh, 
waiting to receive the sisters and the new patients. 

Every hand was offered: I had gloves, but I had 
made up my mind on the boat’s voyage to give my 
hand; that seemed less offensive than the gloves. So 
, the sisters and 1 went up among that crew, and presently 
got aside (for I felt I had no business there) and set 
on foot across the promontory, carrying my wrap 
id the camera. All horror was quite gone from me: 
to see these dread creatures smile and look happy was 
iautiful. On my way through Kalaupapa- I was ex- 
fdhanging cheerful alohas with the patients coming 
^Uoping over on their horses ; I was stopping to gossip ^ 
l^house-doors; I was happy, only ashamed of myself 
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that I was beie f>i* no i.;oofb One v;oman was pretty, 
and'f spoke ■ ir vkI hPiilrl*., and \\.is iufimtely engaging 
and (in ib. <Mii pin tow.ydly ; she mouglit I was 
K'o new ]). ont; and wlicn^slie found I was oflly 

a \isilor, a r mis ch:inp< fame in hcr^fs^e and voice 
— the oil' ..id thint^, iuoiallv I mean - that I met 
that r.'.'inng Ih’ Lir ah llnii, lliey tell me ijonc want 
to \a\e/ "'’ov'P ’ Kala.iiiapS. the liouses became rare; 
(by Slone »’>■:- i^rass\, stony kind, one sick pandanus ; 
a drea’-' .icui't y; itom o^c>lK‘ad in the little clinging 
woo<l riho;.:-' ■ i the |)r’.h chirru))lng of birds fell ; the low 
siir_ was I ’ljlit in m\ face ; llic trade blew i)Lire and cool 
an*' .'th ' 'IS ; I fell as light as nincjjence, and stoppctl 
a' hat" d wall liic paliciUs whom I still met on their 
t ."i-C', with not llic least disgusi. About h.df-way o\er, 

] met iiic ^lipcrintendc^l (a lei^crj with a hoisc for • e. 
and O, wasn't I plad ! Jlut the house w.is one of lis - 
'^’ur'CuS. th'gsLjcd, clanky biulcs that always dully n.r' 
t<» g'j somi'wlieie else, and my liaffic wiili him ('oni|-lca 
my crushing biiigue. 1 got to the guest house, an emp*. 
house with scleral rooms, h.iuhen, bain, etc. Thei 
was no one there, and I lei the Lorse go loose in iJ 
garden, lay iewn on th.e lied, and fell asleep. 

Dr. Swift woke me and gave me bieakf.isi, then 
came back and slept again while he was at ihe r!is- 
pensai y, and he woke me for ihnncr ; and I < .ime liack 
and slept again, and he woke me about six for su])per; 
and then in about an hour 1 felt tired again, and came 
up to my solitary guest-house, played the flageolet, and 
am now writing to you. As yet, you see, I have seen, 
nothing of the settlement, and my crushing fatigue' 
(though I believe that was moral and a measure of my' 
cowardicc^^And the doctor’s ojiinion make me think the., 
pali hopeless. * You don’t look a strong man,’ said the^ 
doctor; "out are you sound?’ I told him the truth 
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then he said it was out of the question, and if I we^'e 
to get up at all. I must be carried, up. But, m it sc^s, 
men as well a?i horses continually fall on this ascent: 
the doctor goes up will, a change of clothes-j-it is plai.p 


that ta be cs?i'ii.cd would in itself be very fatiguing to 
both mind anJ boily ; and I should then be at the 


beginning^ of thirteen miles of mountain road to be 
ridden against time. How should 1 come tj^’ ■ agh ? I 
hope you will think me right in my decision : I mean 
to stay, and sliall not be back in Honolulu till Satuiday, 
June first. You must all do the best you can to make 


I eady. 

Dr. Swift has a wife and an infant son, beginning to 
toddle and run, aiul they live here Pi composed as brick 
and iiioila’'—at least the wife docs, a Kentucky German, 
a fine enougii creatine, I believe, who was quite amazed 
at the Maters slicdding teaia ! How strange is mankind ! 
bltilLin too, a good fellow I think, and far from a stupid, 
■'pt up his hard Lowland oltish talk in the boat 


hilo the sister was coveiing 


her face ; but I believe 


know, and did it (partly) in embarrassment, and 
jicihaps in mistaken kindness. And that was one 
(.ison, tf)o, why I iiuule my sijecch to them. Partly, 
loo, I did it, because I v-as ashamed to do so, and 


remembered one of my golden rules, ‘When you are 
ashamed to b[)cak, speak u]) at once.’ But, mind you, 
that rule is only golden with strangers ; with your own 
folks, there are other considerations. This is a strange 
place to be in. A bell has been sounded at intervals 
while 1 wrote, now all is still but a musical humming of 
the sea, not unlike the sound of telegraph wires ; the 
night is quite cool and pitch dark, with a small fine * 
rain; one light over in the leper settlement, one cricket 
whistling in the garden, my lamp here by rfy bedside, 
r and my pen cheeping between my inky fingers. » 




To Stoney Coivin 

V 

Hojwhtlu^ June 1889 

A!’. i/EAR coiam just home after t^^’clve days* 
journe) *; M;>' 'wii, ‘^cven of them at the leper settlement, 
where I ^ a;< vinly sriv that the sight of so much courage, 
cheer'uincs^ and devotion strung me too high to mind 
the uhiniic pity and Itorror of the sights. I used to 
ride o'.cr hum Kaia'vao to Kalaupapa (about three miles 
acio-j'. the piomontory, the cliff-wall, ivied with forest 
r.nd vci inaccessible from stecpncbs, on my left), go to 
the .Swier^' home, which is a miracle of neatness, play 
a game of croquel with seven leper girls (90*" in the 
shade), got a little old-maid meal served me by the 
Sisters, r.nd ride home again, tired enough, but not too 
tired. The girls have all dolls, and love dressing them. 
You who know so many ladies delicately clad, and they 
who know so many dressmakers, please make it known 
It would be an acceptable gift to .send scraps for doll 
dressmaking to the Reverend Sister Mary.anne, Bishop 
Home. Kalaupapa, Molokai, Hawaiian Islands. 

I have seen sights that cannot be told, and heard 
stories that cannot be repeated : yet I never admired 
my poor race so much, nor (strange as it may seem) 
loved life more than in the settlement. A horror of 


moral beauty broods over the place: that’s like bad^ 
Victor Hugo, but it is the only way I can express thi^ 
sense that lived with me all these days. And this 
ihouj^ it was in great part Catholic, and my sympathie^ 
flow nev^with so much difficulty as towards CathoK^ 
;virtues. The passbook kept with heaven stirs me 
^^ger and«laughter. One of the sisters calls the pla^» 
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ticket office to heaven.’ Well, what is the odds? 
They do their and do it with kindness and efficiency 
incredible ; and wc inust lake folks’ vijlucs as we find 
them, and love the better part. Of old Dahiien, whcofe 
:weaknosses an I w^orse perhaps I heard fully, I think 
onlyx-lhe more. It was a European peasant ; dirty, 
bigoted, Aintruthfiil, unwise, tricky, but .superb with 
generosity, residual candour and fundamirual good- 
humour : convince him he had done wrong (it might 
take hours of insult) and he would undo what he had 
done and like his corrector better. A man, with all the 
grime and paltriness of mankind, but a saint and bero 
all the mo^'2 for that. The place as regards scenery is 
grand, gloomy, and bleak. Mighty mountain walls 
descending sheer along the whole face of the island into 
a sea unusually deep ; the front of the mountain ivied 
and furred with clinging forest, one viridescent cliff: 
about half-way from east to west, the low, bare, stony 
promontory edged in between the cliff and the ocean ; 
tlie two little towns (Kalawao and Kalaupapa) seated on 
cither side of it, as bare almost .as bathing machines upon 
a beach ; and ilje j).-pulalion—gorgons and chimaeras 
dire. All this tear of the nerves I bore admirably; and 
the day after I got away, rode twenty miles along the 
opposite coast and up into the mountains: they call it 
jtwenty, I am doubtful of the figures : I should guess it 
‘nearer twelve ; but let me take credit for what residents 
"allege; and I was riding again the day after, so I need ’ 
nq,. more about health, flonolulu docs not agree 
l^ith me at all : I am always out of sorts there, with 
flight headache, blood to the head, etc. I had a good , 
Id^ai of work to do and did it with miserable difficulty; 
54^ yet all the time I have been gaining st/ength, as 
' i see, which is highly encouraging. ‘ 15 y the time 
done with this cruise 1 shall have the Material for 




a very sinyiilav book of travels : names of strange sto: 
and'cliara'•cannibals, pirates, ancicruj: legends, oKj 
, Polync-^ian pocli \'.- never w;l- so generous a farrag^r 
going M now to gel the s'lory of a shipwreckfcd\ 
famiK, nn-.' were fifteen months an, i^and with ^ 
murde ^ there is a sperii-n';ii. The Faeific is a stijingS'^ 
ph'( . the iiinr*_fni)i ocjitniv only exists thcre^in spots :- 
all rouiu'r/,'i;< . no man’s land of the ages, a stir-about^ 
of ejxKbj ',:,vL raeC', barbarisms and civilisations, virtues'^; 
and nmes. 

VI 

s g')od of yon to let me stay longer, but if I had 


Kjui -.ii how ill \ou were, I should be now on my wayi 
innrie I had rliartercd my schooner and made all-- 
rangemcnls before (at last) we got definite news. I 
tecl higidy guilty; I should be hack to insult and worry' 
voii .1 little. Our additss till further notice is to be 
c/o K. I’owns & Co'., .Sydney. That is final: I only 
goi the arrangement made yesterday ; but you may now 
publish It abroad.—Yours ever, R. L. S. 


To James Payn 

rUo f'-iUcAMir; \vas vNritu-i\ to Ijis (■hi fiicml (j't C'nrnhill Magazine 
d.iy*-, Mr. J^iyn, o»i locciving in Ilaw.ui m wsof that gentle-v 

ni.in'i) ill health and gathering deafness. 

Jlonohtlu^ H.I.^June 13M, l8?9 
MY lUiAK JAMES I'AVN,—I get sad news of you he«| 
at my offsetting for further voyages: I wish I could s 
what I feel. Sure there was never any man leSs- 
served this calamity; for I have heard you spellc 
and ggain, and I remember nothing that was" qj 
nothing that was untrue, nothing that was not b( 
from-^ur lips. It is the ill-talkers that should Hii 
•more. God knAws, I know no word of consolation 
1 do-feel your trouble. You are the more open W tf 
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13^ 


; ’let trie talk to you for two pa^es I have notlun^j^ 
V'btlt happiness*to tell, and you «niy bless C?od yoirarc 
a man so soind hc'irted tint (even in the fieshness of 
your cal<imil\ I can ^ome to vou with niy own gor I 
/fortune unafiinud and sec me of sympathy It is a 
thing to fic i ^ood min, whcthci dcif or whether 
Zjlunib ; and of ill oui fellow li itlsincn whom icl they 
^ount a jealous lace), I nfi\oi 1 new one b^* i e vou 
the name of honesty and 1 indncss coin i > think of it 
gravely, this is bettci thin die finest he a mg Wc ate 
all on the mii«h to deafness, blindnc and all con 
ceivable and lit ii dnibilities , we shall n it all ge* there 
lyith a lepoit so f,ooc! *,ood news is i hcjllh 

astontshin*,lv lenistilcd I his dim de , these voy if,ini,s , 
these landfills at diwn , new isl incls pcakin., fifim the 
morning biiik, new forested hailxiurj , new pissin.; 
alarms of squills and surf, new* inteicsto of gentle 
natives,—the whole tale ot my life is betlei to me than 
any poem. , 

1 am fresh just now from the 1« pei settlement of 
Molokai, pla>ing cioquet with seven lepci girls, sitting 
^and yarning with old, blind, leper be leheombeis m the 
hospitil, sukciicf?;! with the spec lael of abhonent 
suffering and tielcnin ition amon.,st the piticnts, touehed 
^to the heart by the sight of lovely in I effeetive values 
their helpeis no stran*,ei time have I ever had, nor 
^ny so moving 1 do not think it i little thing to be 
||l)eaf, God knows, and (lod defend me fiom the same 

to be a lepei, oi one of the self eondemned, how 
more awful' and yet theies a way there also 
V^ere are Molokais evci>where,’ said Mi Dytton, 
H%^er Damien’s diesser, you aie but new landed in 
ftand my dear and kind adviser, I wish you, with 
fap iyiy soul, that patience and courage which you wilh 
Think of me meanwhile on a tiddmg«schoonet* 
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bound for the r.ilbort Islands, thereafter for tha 
Mai^liall? with a diet <ff fish and cocoai||at before me 
bound in a erribe of—well,, of investij»^iition to what 
islands we «.<m reach, and to j^ct^somc day orother)\o 
Sydney, '• ix rc a letter iddrcbscd to the c.-^rc^of R. Towns, 
& Co, iJ find me sooner ^ r ’alcr ; and if it contain any 
go' j news, win ihc r of \tnu w’elfarc or the. coiyage with 
winch you the c(.»inraiy, will dome good.—YoiirSi 

affectiona.. ’) ^^althongh so near a stranger), 


RoitKRT Louis Stevenson 


To Lady Taylor 

ITonoluht^ June 19///, 1889 

MY '1;LAR LADY TAYLOR,— Our iicw home, the 
Eguaiot\ trading schooner, rides at the buoy to-night, 
ard we are foi .sea s*iiorlly. All your folk of the Roost 
lield us for phantoms and things of the night from our 
first appearance ; but I do wash you \A'ould try to believe 
in our continued existence, as flesh and blood obscurely 
tossed in the Pacific, or walking coral shores, and in 
our affection, which is more const int than becomes the 
breasts of such absconders. My good health does not 
cease to be wonderful to myself: Fanny is better in 
these warm places ; it is the very thing for Lloyd; 
and in the matter of interest, the spice of life, etc., words 
cannot depict what fun we have. Try to have a little 
more patience with the fugitives, and think of us now 
and again among the Gilberts, where we ought to be abou| 
the lime when you receive this scrap. They make, np 
greaU figure on the atlas, I confess ; but you will 
the name there, if you look—which I wish you would;^ 
and Xty to^ conceive us as still extant. We all sefidr'^^ 
kindt^ remembrances to all of you; ploase makeppi^ 
bf the girh wrpe us the^news to the care of R- Tpwnifi^ 
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Cj|^, Sydney, New South Wales,^\\heie we Iwpc to J^ring 
up about the Vnd of the yeai -01 latei. Do not forget 
yoms affectionately, 

* Roblri Louis Silvejsson 


To SiiiNi \ Colvin 

Ste\cnson and hib piii\ 'j\ik 1 iccuidin^ly ny the trading 
schooner / , on'icnitn jnni 11> 11 1880,’ foi the 

Gilbcit Isl inds i lUkucl loup f iLolh in ill ‘ W l "ti 1 n 1 * tcihc. 
Their expect!lion m is *1 cijiiu buk tn^o t \ih''Uion igiin b) !vny 
of the Caiolinc ml 1 iiul th Chmipoits Inin i ui ot this, 
cucunistmccs xxhui o (umcl to ».l tin liidtri com t look 
them soulhv nds 'o'^niun wli n ihi j im\ul in DtiunlKi of the 
same }ear 1 lu u st co id ' ox ii,< x\ is thus of six months din Uiou , 
uithccouisi ot It tliLX s[ uit two [It nods ot about i\ nkbcach 
on land, fist it oiu in I tlu 11 it 111 l' i t f tl i txvo isl ind c ipit ils, 
Butaiitiri and Apuninii I In f How n„«Klt(.i is i Inst winch 
reached Sieven‘'on hunds fioin this pirt ot his \o\ ige, ind was 
written in txxo iiisiihui Ills, the lust ftom on bond the Iquatorva 
the lagoon of tlif 1 lind oi \panng, thi suond, six xxecks hiei 
fiom the settlement on shoie it Apeinmii, which the king his 
friend 'Itmbinoki, il'owed him ind Ins put) to occupv diuintT 
their stay. Ihe leiounk ot this stx\ it Apeininia ind of the 
characiei of the kii'S, i^ fu the'most inicusting iiul attractive pail 
of the vohinu » ilh 1 In ihi South San whieli w as the litei iiy lesult 
of these voyage^. 

Sihooncr Ecjuator, Apaian^ Ijigoon^ 

Aus^ust 22mi^ 1889 

MY DEAR COIVIN,— The mibsionaiy bhip is outsiilfe. 
the reef trying (vainly) to get in j so I may have a 
“ iiance to get a line off. I am glad to say I shall be 
home by June next lot the summer, or we shall know 
,e reason why. Toi GodS sake be well and jolty for 
^the meeting, I shall be, I believe, a dilfeient chaiacler 
fehj what you have seen this long while. ITiis cruise 
up to now a huge success, being inteiesting,pleasantf 
4 profitable. The beachcomber is perhaps the most 
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intcy.estlngihai acter hc^ ; the natives arc very diiferc^l^l^^ 
the wh^lc, fiom Polynesians ; they are mcf-al, stand-ofSsP 
(for good re:i':ons), and protected by a dark tongue. ^ 
is delightf'.i lo meet the few Hawaiians (ny^stly mission 
aries) are dotted abort, v.ith their ^'talian brio 
their icady friendliness The whiles Jire a strange 1 ^! 
roany of IhcM good, kind, ph.asant fellows ; others quil 
the lo^^ e -i have over seen ca on in the slums of citi^^ 
I wish I had lime to narralc to you the doing^ an^ 
characier of three white murderers (more or less proveq^ 
I ha”', met. One, the only undoubted assassin of th^ 
loT. quite g,aiued iny affection in his big home out of aj 
wiov-'k, with his New Hebrides wife in her savage turbAnl 


of bail and yet a perfect lady, and his three adorablo'J 
little girls in Rob Koy Maegregor dresses, dancing to-; 
the hand organ, porfornung circus on the floor with.^ 
startling eftccts of nudity, and curling up together on aj 
mat to sleep, three sizes, three attitudes, three Rob Roy-? 
dresses, and six little clenched fists: the murderer * 
meanwhile brooding and gloating over his chicks, tilll 
your whole heart went out to him j and yet his crimiSIb^ 
the face of it was dark: disemboweViing, in his owi^ 
house, an old man of seventy, and him drunk. 

It is lunch-time, 1 see, and I must close up with i: 
warmest love to you. I wish you were here to sit 
me when required. Ah ! if you were but a good 
- will never leave the sea, I think ; it is only there, 
a Briton lives : my poor grandfather, it is from h 
inherit the taste, I fancy, and he was round many 
in his day; but 1 , please God, shall beat him 
before the recall is sounded. Would you be si 
to learn that 1 contemplate becoming a shipowner*! 
do, ^ it*is a secret. Life is far better fun thaq 
.•dream who fall asleep among the chimney stacj 
^^telegraph wir^. 




Sidney Colvin . 

to Henry James and others near.—^ver y 
?iny dear fello\V Rorert Louis Stevens! 
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Equator AJtetmiiutiy October 1889 

Star came, however; and so^now I try 
''to sfind this to you by the schooner /. L. I'iernan. We 
Jhave beeh about a month *ibhore, canipinj^^ out in a l$ind 
to^vn the kinj; set up for us : on the that I was 
^really a ‘big chief’ in Eni,drmd. Ho dines with us 
,.iometimes, and sends up a cook for a share of our meals 
when he does not come liimself. This sounds like high 
^jiving 1 alas, undeceive yourself. Salt junk is the ir.ain- 
‘stay ; a low island, except for coroanuts, is just the same 


as a ship at sea : brackish water, no supplies, apd very 
little shelter. The king is a great character—a thorough 
tyrant, very much of a gentleman,poet, a musician, a 
historian, or perhaps rather more a genealogist—it is 
strange to see him lying in his house among a lot of 
wives (nominal wives) writing the History of Apemama 
in an account-book; his description of one of his own 
songs, which he sang to me himself, as ‘about sweet¬ 
hearts, and trees^ antf the sea—and no true, all-the-same 
3 je,' seems about as compendious a definition of lyric 
poetry as a man could ask. Tembinoka is here the great 
|ttraction : all the rest is heat and tedium and villainous 
qaifzle, and yet more villainous mosquitoes. We arc 
Uike to be here, however, many a long week before #.;p 
away, and then whither? A strange trade this 
^yaging : so vague, so bound-down, so helples?. Fanny 
been planting some vegetables, and we have actually 
and radishes coming up : ah, onion-despisef, were 
a while in a low isLand, how your heart would 
at sight of a coster’s barrow! 1 think 1 couJd< 

^M jtears over a dish of turnips. No doubt we shall 
^^l^^glad to say farewell to low islands— f had near 
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said for ever. 1 liey are very tame : and I begin to read 
up tire diref ! 'r\\ and yiiic for an island a profile, a 
runnintr In ook, or v. crc it onk.’ a uell among the rocks;" 

^ ^ (i 

'I'he tl’.oiiglu .1 mango cmne to me early this morning 
and SCI mv' . ’ucd on e<lgc ; but >ou do ii'^t i\now vA^hat Sk 


mango ro— 


I i'l'.c boon J.inikin" a great deal of youi and the 
Monument ! .e, and s \en tiled to get my thoughts 
mto a pe.m inihcrl'^ without success. God knows how 
you.’oe; I b'^gin lo weary dreadfnll)’ to see you—well, 
in nine mviudis. I hoj-c ; but that seems a long time. I 
'.vond*"i what has befallen me too, that flimsy part of me 
ib.at iivt', ((jr dwindles} in the public mind; and what 
h.v oefallcn The Ma<tc}\ and what kind of a Box the 
Merry box has been found. It is odd lo know nothing 
of all dlls. We hail .in old woman to do devil-work for 
you about a month ago, in a Chhiaman’s house on 
Apaiaiig (.-Vugust 23rd or 34ih). You should have seen 
ilie crone with a noble masculine face, like 'that of an old 
crone [f/V*], a body like a man’s (naked all but the feathery 
female girdle;, knotting cocoanut leaves and muttering 
spells: Fanny and I, and the good^ captain of the 
Equator^ and the Chinaman and his native wife and. 
sister-in-law, all squatting on the floor about the sibyl; 
and a crowd of dark faces watching from behind her 
shoulder (she sat right in the doorway) and titterings- 
aloud with strange, appalled, entbarrassed laughter at 
each fresh adjuration. She informed us you were in* 
Enghind ,not travelling and now no longer sick: she;' 
promirjcd us a fair wind the next day, and we had fly}; 
, so 1 gherisli the hope she was as right about Sidney^ 
Colvin. 'I'he shipowncring Inas rather petered oufi 
^ since -^last wrote, and a good many other plans'! 
beside. 

• Health?* Fanny very so-so; I pretty right up6h 


W 
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Sidney Colvin 

whole, and tliiou^b pUntj woik I know not 

quite how, bu^ it bceina to me hot bad anil in plUccb 
funny 

l^outh bca \arnb 

1. J/i/lVni/tz R L S. 

2. / /i/ /\ itl 1 1 hti - b) and 

3* 1 ht Bl h htomlA s I loj il O 

The Pmtl 1 isti /, ])ait tl n ncs iiT S\(Inc) It is 
The WhiJcKwd 11 now cii^ i (d iij on ‘'li ii wavs 
of life, I think, they slL loit i ih n^b tint I t in scaice 
touch upon, 01 even not at ill in iii) ti i\c] book, ind 
the yams an f,ooil, I do l^ilnvi riii. A ul 1 1 h / is 
for the New Yoik I td^ci iho \ i 11 is i kind of,Monte 
Cristo one TJu It /t /if 1 the, k isl ^ood is a sloij, I 
think , but the c li 11 ic t«.is stc n to n^u v,ood /he btaJi 
tombe)s smtimenlil Iluse lliiee scarce touch 

the outskiitb of the hte w( h i\t bten \iewi , a hot bed 
of sliantjc t hai letris and im idems I 01 d, how ditteient 
fiom Luiope 01 the Pilhd States’ haiewcll Heaven 
knows when this will t,et to you 1 bum to be in 
Sydney and ha\« news. K L S. 


To Sidney Colvin 


The following, wntti n n tht st d i) s of iht sul s siiihwai ds from 
the Gilbcits to Sunoi com mis th full pi iii of the South Sc i be \ 
^It had now Lccn conceiMcl In the issue Put I (so lai as I 
Know) was never written Puts II mdlll ippe n< d si^'r sar5?ieii the 
“New York Sun, ind w teprmu I with eorrietions in the volui*^^ 
called /« the houth St ts Pxrt IV w is neser wiitten Part V was 
'Wntten but has not been punted it le ist in this country Part VI 
far the most sue< esstul) closes the volume In iht i^outh Seas , 

»P^rtVIl developed itself mtoA J ootnole to Hi \torv Fhe^verses at the 
Itodof this letter have ahe idy been punted ( Son^s of Travel, p, 58) 
^ttt I give them hei e with the context, as in similar instances above. 
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The allusion \) tlv„ twoc'li '>sal iiiiajjcs from Easter Island whiq! ^. 
useh to ' uii‘U‘! th. i*)orlico to the right l^nd of th^visitoi^ 
entering tiie Alu'se.’.,!, were for t^ine years removed, find are noyi|',Y^ 
rp'ioied fo th >• CiJ place. ' ® 

s 

f. ■ ' 

DciCwber 27/d, 1889 

MY DEAR o' IN,- \\v .11 ■' just iic.'irin^ thc'cncl of OCf;^ 
Jong cm'y. ^ Ran, cairns, squalls, bang—there’s 
foretojimast ; rain, calm, squalls, away with the?' 

siav'-'ail : aiorc rni.i, more calm, more squalls ; a pro*'"^' 
diurious llt■a^ y sea all the lime, and the Equato}- staggering^V 
..■id fling like a swallow in a storm ; and the cabin,^ 
a jiCat s<iuarc, ciowdcd with wet human beings, and ther. 
rain a'j;alan(_hing on the deck, and the leaks dripping 
e\ crvwhere : P'aimy, in the mitlst of fifteen males, bearing , 
up wonderfully. such voyages are at the best a trial. 

We h.ad one particularity: coming down on Winslow • 
Reef, p. d. (position doubtful); two positions in the 
direi^lory, a third (if you cared to count that) on the 
cliail; heavy sea running, and the night due. The boats 
were cleared, bread put on board, and we made up our 
packets for a boat voyage of four or fi’.a hundred miles, 
and turned in, expectant of a crash. Needless to say it- 
did not come, and no doubt we were far to leeward, 
we only had twopenceworth of wind, we might be 
dinner-in Apia to-morrow evening; but no such luclc^ 
we roll, dead before a light air—and that is no pojin^ 
of sailing at all for a fore and aft schooner—the ,sj3q|^ 
bla^/..g overhead, thermometer 88°, four degrees aboj^ 
'itliat 1 have learned to call South Sea temperature ; 
for alt that, land so near, and so much grief being happ^H^ 
astern,^e are all pretty gay on board, and have 
photq»-iast wrote, and a gowir<*’. and sky-larking 
S^e. ■ O' long in ^ 

?Health> Fanny very so-so; I prettr as any qijs 
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Iprecast) to lh| history of the late war. My j30ok is now 
^practically mojlcllcd : if T can execute what is designed, 
^j'thpre are few better bo^^ks *jiow extant on this globe, bar 
IJthe epics, and the big tragedies, and histories, and the 
'^choice lyric pt^lics and a novel or so—none. But it is 
executed yet; and let not him that piittcth on his 

J-rtkl * a 

liarmour, ^faiint himself. At least, nobody has had such 
I^Stiiff; such wild stories, such bcaiilifid - cones, such 
singular intimacies, sindi ni.inneis a-.;d traditions, so 
.^-incredible a ini'.tuio of the beautiful ,ind horrible, the 
savage and civilised, I will give yon bore some idea of 
<'^he table of contents, whi< h ouglu to make your mouth 
; water. I pic.po.so to c.ill the hook The South Seas : it is 
rather a large title, but not many people have sepn more 
of them than I, perhaps no one—reitainly no one capable 
of using the material. , 


Part /. Gdtierai. ‘ 0/ schooners^ islands^ and maroons ’ 
CHAPTKK I. Marine. 

„ II. Contraband (smuggling, barratry, labour 
iraflic). 

„ Jii. The Beachcomber, 

„ IV. Beachcomber stories, i. The Murder of 
the Chinaman, ii. Death of a Beach-, 
comber, iii. A Character, iv. The Apia 
Blacksmith. 



Part II. The Marquesas* 

V. Anaho. i. Arrival, ii. Death. 

Tapu. iv. Mor.als. v. Hoka. 

VI. Tai-o-hae. i. Arrival, ii. The 


• nri. 


UU 

I 



French,.' 


iii. The Royal Family, iv. Chiefless C' 
Folk. V. The Catholics, vi. Hawaiian 
Missionaries. 
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CHAPTER V^r Ohservatii iis of a Ti^’' i. Cannibal- 

W.K 11 . Ilatihou. i]i. Krl^re Michel, iv. 

i'a i-hauku Aiiiona. v. I'he Vale of 

• 

Atuona. vi. Moipu. vii. Captain Hati. 

*; r 

l\trf ITI. The Dfrdiierous Arclu^u lago 
VJIT .lictiraip. 

j > .V U) let in a l.ow Island. 

i’-un.ioin.in i-'iincial. i. 'The Funeral, 
li. 'f.iles of iho I)cad. 


» 

»* 


11 

1 • 




Part JV. 'Tohill 
XI. Tautua. 

MI. Vili.ij.;i' C(jvcininent in "raliiti. 

Mil. A Jo'iiricy in One t of I.cn.cnds. 
xi\. and .S(»ni^s. 

X\. Life jR Ltlmi. 

xvj. Note on the Fiench Rc-i^imen. 

Part ]\ The Jtjght Islauih 
XVIJ. A Note on Missions. 

xvm. Tile Kona Coast of Hawaii, i. Hookena. 

ii. A Ride in the Forest, iii. A Law 
Case. iv. 'I'Jie City of I'tt'fuye. v. The 
Lepers. 

XIX. Molokai, i. A Week in the Precinct, ii. 
History of the Leju i Settlement, iii. 
The Mokolii. iv. I'lie Free Island. 


o '• Part VI. The Gilberts 

„ XX. The (iroup. ii. Position of Woman, iii. 

I 'Idle Missions, iv. Devihvork. v. Re- 

publics. 

„ XXI. Rule and Misrule on Makin. i. Butari- 
lari, its King and Court, ii. History of 
* Three Kings, iii. The Drink Questidli^l;. 
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CHAPTER x\:i. A Fiiilaritarian Festival. 

„ x\ii) 'I'hc Kini^ of Apemaina. i.-* F'^irst Jm- 
prcbsioiis. ii. liquator Town and the 
}*al.\( c. iii. The Three Corselets. 

^ Part PIF, Sa?fioti 
whah I liave not yet reached. 

9 ^ 

Even as so skett lied it makes sixty chapters, not Jess than 
300 Cornliill paL;es ; and I suspect not nii*. .1 under 500. 
Samoa has yet to be af < ounted for ; I dunk it will be all 
history, and I .shall work in observations on Samoan 
manners, under the simdar heads in other Polynesian 
islands. It is '■'till )'‘ossil)le, thou.qh unlikely, that I may 
add a pai>sinj^ \ihil t(' l‘'iji or 'Pon^qa, or even both ; but I 
am growiiii,'' impatient to see yourself, and 1 do n-^l want 
to be later than June of comini^ to I'niujland. Anyway, 
.oil sec it i\ill be a laij^e work, and a*s it will be copiously 
dUistialcd, the I.ord know.s \\hat it will cost. We shall 
ictiiiii, CcmI w’ilm^, bj .Svdney, Cc} Ion, .Suez and, I i^ue‘-s, 
Maiseilles the many-masted ^copyii-ht epithet). I shall 
likely pause a day 01 two in Pari'^;, but all that is too far 
.ihcad —.illli()ii:;b cow »t begins to look near—so near, and 
I < an hear the rat’k*, of the hansom up Kiulell Street, and 
sec the yaics . wiiiL; back, and feel myself jump out upon 
the Moiiumen' -.teps —I lo-sanna !--home again. My dear 
fellow, now that my father is done with his troubles, and 
17 llenot Row no moie than a mere shell, you and that 
gaunt old Monument in llloomsbury are all that I haVe 
in view when I usi' the word home; somi^ 
thoughts there may he of the rooms at Skerrvvorc, 
the blatkbirds in the chine on a May morning ; but the 
essence is S. C. and the Museum. Suppose, by some 
damned accident, you were no more : well, I should 
return just the same, because of my mother and Lloyd, 
whom I now think to send to Cambridge ; tut all the 
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spring ^vould bT.\c gone out of me Ttid nil ety pci cent of 

OTiei,attri in h‘it f \vill loj foi \oupeie a copy of 

verse'i m ^ iicin ima 

I bcird * puhe of ibt bc^ir sea ^ 

Thtof awa\ aV ^ hciid tlu uind 

F] u HIM tiniLihuoii ji il is 

i tose and ‘ ilUd 11 k i 11 w i ill hi ght sand, 

And fli I ^ tins in shiloM'; it ilu iialm 

''U ‘ 

1 he ' •' \cn all moon in I wind ind the bl n I vault- 

] it kci f' t pi n ct bl iin f )i \ enus skpt 

Un 1% 11\ nLiw,hboui iMll bis host of \ jvcb, 

S’ pt n the piecinit of the iidiside 
W uic bl ^It, in the wind, un lei lh< moon 
\nion„ the sluinb nn^ i ib is, bl i/c I i liic 
SoU ♦icetlinip I di( il\ cn i(l 

lo other 1 in ’ nail ni>,hl ni) tin \ luincl, 
lo 1 ond n Inst, in 1 f 1 lo \ i h ) i l, 

IJie in in) pil’iiLcl ind the well ’ I t 1 
Thtie yean in^ fan v h 1 ltd thiic i>, im 
In the uppei looni I 11\ in I hciid fii ott 
the unslecp Ilf, nt) inuinun hi c i lull, 

The ninfllcd liamp of the Mn en n iid 
On c more went b> me , 1 belield in 
1 nnpb vainly biij,liten the disneoiiU I stuel, 
un I longed ft' uie let lining, mom, 

I he iwal* Xf n lOic, the bebtniin^, buds, 

Tic consent met us trill of tin\ son 
That vve i\e> lound monumental eornues 
A ' vbsniv, chitm of beiuty most of ill, 

1^x01 }om foot I we iiifd, ind youi kiiKb 

That “was the glad idvcille of my da) 

Lo, now, when to your task in the great house 
At mining through the portico you pass, 

Pne mohjint gitnee where, by the pillaicd wall, 
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Far-vo^iginl. island gods, begrimed with smoke, 
Sit now un\forshij>ped, the rude moniimer't 

Of faiths forgot ami r.u es undivined ; 

0 

Sit now disconsolate- rcincmbcriiig well 
The priest^ the victim, and the songful crowd, 
The bla/c oljfthc blue noon, and tliat huge .voice 
Incessant, of the breakers on the shore. 

As far ds these from therr ancestral shrine, 

So far, so foreign, your divided friends 
Wander, estranged in body, not in mind. 


R. L. S. 


T (1 K. L. liirRLINGAMK 

Sc/fv'om'r ivquator, n/ .?<?«, 

J[fh /A’a’///(5t’r-i889 

MY l)K\R lUTRi.iNr. \MK, - We ai'c now about to rise, 
':kc whales, fr«)m this long dive, and I make ready a 
. immimicat.- o which is to go to you by the first mail 
■' nn Samoa. ^How' long \vc shall stay in that group I 
mot foiccast; hut it will be be^'t still tt) address at 
'dney, where I trust, when I shall arrive, perhaps in 
■ lie montli from now.^moie probably in two or three, to 
Mid all news. ^ 

- W ill you be likely to have a space in the 
Magazine for ti serial story, which should be ready, I 
nelicvc, by Ajnil, at latest by autumn? It is called The 
J/'Vt’iAv*: .ind in book foim will appear as number i 
ot ..nuith Si'Ll Yarns by K. L. S. ami Lloyd Osbounro. 
Jbjie IS the table as far as fully conceived, and indeed 

,1 . r ,n,n-N 

executed.* ... 

'S- 

The stoiy is founded on fact, the mystery I really^ 
believe to be insoluble ; the purchase of a wrecK has 
never been handled before, no more has San Francisco. 
These seem all elements of success. There is, besides, 

* I'abln of chapter headings follows. j 
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a character, Tini Pinkerton, of the auveU/iing American,. 

on whom huiUl a good dc.al ; and sq ne sketches of 
the Amencin nv irhanl mrjiine, opimh smuggling in 
Honolulu, ft' It should run to (about) three hundred 
pages of ni\- MS. I wnuld like to know if t’fis talf* smiles 
upon *. 0U5 if you will have a \acancy, au.l what you w'ill 
willing to pn> It will of course be ci'pyri.yht in bolh^ 
the States aivl i-aigland. I am a little anxious to have 
it tried MUi.'rt'-' as it tests the interest of tlic mystery. 

Pka^utre -\Vc have had a fine time in the Gilbert 
group, though four months on low islands, which involves 
low diet, is a largeish order; and my wife is rather down. 

I fiin myself, up to now, a pillar of health, though our long 
and vile voyage of calms, squalls, cataracts of lain, sails 
carried away, foi elopmast lost, boats cleared and packets 
made on the approach of a p. d. reef, etc., has cured me of 
sah brine, and filled uic with a longing for beef steak and 
mangoes not to Ije depicted. The interest has been im¬ 
mense. Old King 'rembinoka of Apemanip., the Napoleon 
of the grouj), poet, tyrant, allogolbci a man of mark, gave 
uie the woven corselets of his grandfather, his father and 
his uncle, and, what pleased me^ more, told me their 
singular story, then all manner of strange talcs, facts, and 
experiences for my South .Sea book, whit h should be a 
Tearer, Mr. llurlingamc : no one at least has had such 
stuff. 

We are now engaged in the hell of a dead calm, the heat 
■ -i^rucl—it is the only lime when I suffer from heat: I 
have nothing on but a pair of serge trousers, and a singlet 
w''.rfoiit sleeves of Oxford gauze—O, yes, and a red sash 
^bout my waist; and yet as I sit here in the cabin, sweat 
strean^ from me. The rest are on deck under a bit of 
awning; we are not much above a hundred miles from 
port, and we n\ight as well be in Kamscliatka. However, 
i should be honest: this is the first calm 1 have endured 
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without the atidecl bane of a heavy swell, the in¬ 
toxicated blnc-f)ottle wallowings and knockings of*the 
helpless ship. ^ • 

1 wonder how you liked the end of The Afaster ; that 
was thcfhard<ft.l job I ever had to do ; did I do it? 

My wife begV to be remembered to yourself and Mrs. 
• Burlingamp. Remember ajj of us to all friends, par¬ 
ticularly Low, in case I don’t get a word through for 
him.—I am, yours very sincerely, 

Rouert Loui.s Stevenson 


To CiiART.Es Baxter 

The followin" was written soon after the termination of the 
voyage of the liquator and Stevensoti’s first landing in Samoa, 
where he was engaged in collecting maten.ils for the account (then 
'iteiidcd to be the conchuhng part of his great projected South Sea 
book) of the war and hurricane of the previous year. 

• Samoa ^December 1889] 

MY DEAR I’.AXTER, — ... I cannot return until I have 
seen cither Tonga or Fiji or both : and I must not leave 
here till I have (inish^'d my collections on the war—a 
very interesting bit of history, the truth often very hard 
to come at, and the search (for me) much complicated 
by the (German tongue, from the use of which I have 
desisted (I suppose) these fifteen years. The last two 
days 1 have been mugging with a dictionary from fiijp 
to six hours a day; besides this, I have to call upon, 
keep sweet, and judiciously interview all sorts of ^icrvins 
—English, American, (lerman, and Samoan. It makes i 
a hard life ; above .all, as after every inteiview 1 hare to 
come and get my notes straight on the nail. I believe 
I should have got my facts before the end of.January, 
when I shall make for Tonga or Fiji. I am down right 
in the hurricane season ; but they had so bad a one last 
111.—15 
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year, I don’t iniagino there will be muclj of an edition 
this* S.iy dial I gel to Sydney some time in April, and 
I sli.ili linvo (’one well, and be in a, position to write a 
very and inter'j^'ting book, or rather two; Tor 

I shall —.gm, I think, with a .icparatc opubscule ron the 
Sa- 'iVoiible, about as long as Kidhsipped^ not very 
InKacst’ng. boi valn.ible ami a thing pro[)er ip be done. 
And iho i.ey ! foi the big South Sea Book : a devil of 
a big o. L, aiitr ‘^•ill of the linosl s})orl. 

'This rooming as I was going along to my breakfast a 
little ijefore seven, reading a number of Blackwood’s 


Muga/ine, I was startled by a soft talofa^ alii (note for 
ni jiiother : they arc quite courteous here in the European 
style, quite unlike Tahiti}, light in my ear : it was Mataafa 
coining from early mass in his while coat and white linen 


kilt, with three fellows behind him. !Malaafa is the nearest 
thing to a hero in my history, and really a fine fellow ; 
plenty sense, and the most dignified, quiet, gentle 
manners. Talking of Blackwood—a file cf which 1 was 
lucky enough to find here in the lawyer’s—Mrs. Oliphant 
seems in a staggering slate ; from the Wrong Box to 
The Master I scarce recognise either mv critic or myself. 
I gather that The Master should do well, and at least 
that notice is agreeable reading. I expect to be home 
in June : you will have gathered that 1 am pretty welli 
In addition to my labours, I suppose I walk five or six 
miles a day, and almost every day I ride up and see 
Fanny and Lloyd, who are in a house in the bush with 
Ah 1 live in Apia for history’s sake with Moors, an 
Affeerican trader. Day before yestenlay I was .arrested 
and Jined for riding^ fast in the street, which made my 
blood bitter, as the wife of the manager of the German 
Firjii^ has,twice almost ridden me down, and there seems 
none to say her nay. The Germans have behaved pretty 
'.badly hcTe, but not in all ways so ill as you may have 
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gathered : they|wcre doubtless much provoke^ ; and if 
the insane Knappe had not appeared upon the scene, 
might have got out of the nxiddle with dignity. I write 
alod^ without rhyme or reason, as things occuf to me. 

I hope froii niy outcries about printing you do not 
think I want ycAi to keej) my news or letters ih a Blue 
Beard clos(;l. I like all friends to hear of me ; they all 
should if I had ninety hours in the day, and strength 
for all of them; but you must have g.itlu'v.(l how hard 
worked I am, and you will understand I go to bed a 
pretty tired man. 

29/// [i 88 ()] 

To-morrow (Monday, I won’t swear to my day of 
the month ; this is the Sunday between Christmas and 
New Year) I go up the coast with Mr. Clarke, one of 
the London Society missionaries, in a boat to examine 
s» hools, see Tamascse, etc. Lloyd comes to photograph, 
t^ray Heaven we have good weather ; this is the rainy 
season ; we shall be gone four or five days; and if the 
rain keep off, I shall be glad of the change; if it rain, 
it will be beastly. This explains still further how hard 
pressed I am, as ^Jie nfail will be gone ere I return, and 
1 have thus lost the days I meant to write in. I have 
a boy, Henry, who interprets and copies for me, and is 
a great nuisance. He said he wished to come to me in 
order to learn ‘long explcssions.’ Henry goes up along 
with us; and as I am not fond of him, he may befoi;g 
the trip is over hear some ‘stlong explcssions.’ I am 
writing this on the back balcony at Moors’, pa?"io'.tind 
a hill like the hill of Kinnoull looking in at me; myseif 
lying on the floor, and (like tlic parties in Handel’s spng) 
‘clad in robes of virgin while’; the ink is dreadful, the 
lieat delicious, a fine going breeze in the palms, g.nd from 
the other side of the house the sudden angry splash and 
roar of the Pacific on (l^e reef, where the war^ips are 
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still pilerl from last year’s hiiiricane, sorte under water, 
one'hi;,;i .u)d dry upon her side, the strangest figure of 
a sltip was p’wcr witnessed ; the narrow bay there is full 
of sliips • lue mcn-of-\var covered with sail after the rains, 
and '-^jccially the ttcrmPii sliip, which is»'fearfully and 
a’’. lully top hc'i\ y; rollitig almost yai ds in,Vm what a])pcars 
be c ihn iiei. 

i* 

Samr-i, \piri at least, is far less beautiful than the 
iVIara’*' J'.is Tahiti : a more j^entlc scene, gentler 
a tamer face of nature ; and this much aided, 
for he \vandeicr, by the great (ierman plantations with 
their countless regular avenues of palms. The island 
h.i; beautiful rivers, of about the bigness of our waters 
ill the Lothians, with pleasant pools and waterfalls and 
overhanging veidurc, and often a great volume of sound, 
so that once I thought I was passing near a mill, and it 
was only the voice of the river. I am not specially 
attracted by the people; but they are courteous; the 
women very attractive, and dress lovely , the men pur- 
jiosel'he, well set up, tall, lean, and dignified. As I write, 
the bree/c is brisking up, doors are beginning to slam, 
and shutters; a strong draught sweeps round the balcony; 
it looks doubtful for to-morrow. Here I shut up.—Ever 
your affectionate R. L. Stevenson 

To Lady Tayi.or 

.1 

Tills letter contains tlic first announcement of the purchase of the 
\^lll^; . -‘.tate (pot yet so narneii). Sir Percy Shelley had died in 

pji vious December. 

Apia^ Samoa^Jan. loth^ 1890 
MY DEAR LADY TAYLoK, - I shall hope to sec you in 
soiiiNt mopths from now, when 1 come home—to break up 
my establishment—I know no diminutive of the word. 
Your dadghWs cast a spell upon, me ; they were always 
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declaring I was||a winged creature and would 'vanish into 
the uttermost isie ; and they were right, and I have made 
my |)reparations. ! am^now* the owner of an estate upon 
‘Upolu, some two or three miles behind and alDovc Apia ; 
three sfreani'^ two waterfalls, a gieat cliff, an ancient 
native fort, a vi(/w of the sea and hnvlands, or (to be more 
precise) several views of ihc^ii in various directions, aie 
now mine. It would be affectation to omit a y.ood many 
head of cattle; above all as it reqiiireil n jich dip!oma< y 
to have them thrown in, for the gentleman who sokl to 
me was staunch. Besides all this, there is a i^reat deal 
more forest than I have any need for ; or to be plain the 
whole estate is one impassable jungh*, which iniiht be cut 
down and through at consideiable expense. Then the 
house has to be built; and then (as a climax) wc may have 
to stand a siege in it in the next native war. 

I do feel as if I was a coward and a traitor to desert 
my friends ; only, my dear lady, you know what a miser¬ 
able corrhyzal ijis that how it is spelt ?) creature I was at 
home : and here I have some real health, 1 can walk, I 
can ride, I can stand some exposure, I am up with the 
sun, I have a reaUcnjo)^nent of the world and of myself; 
it would be hard to go back again to England and to 
bed ; and I think it would be very silly. I am sure it 
would ; and yet I feel shame, and I know I am not writing 
like myself. I wish you knew how much I admired you, 
and when I think of those 1 must leave, how early a pla^c 
your name occupies. I have not had the pleasure to 
know you very long; and yet I feci as if Ica -ing 
England were a special treachery to you, and my leaving i 
you a treachery to myself. I will only ask you to hy to 
forgive me : for I am sure I will never quite forgive 
myself. Somebody might write to me in the care of 
R. Towns & Co., Sydney, New South Wales, to tell me^ 
if you can forgive. But^you will do quite riglil if you 
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cannot. .^>nly let m2 come and see yiju when, we do 
return, oi it will he a lame homc-roming,, 

Mv wife aiTercd a good dcril in our last, somewhat 
arduop.s •. oyage ; all our party indeed suflfered except^ 
niy.«':J'. Fanny is now I'^ttci but she is'still mo very 
f'.iioas succc'.. ni the way of health. 

All the -vl' lc 1 h.tve beer writing, I have bad another 
matlei j;. iijy eye : of which I scarce like to speak : You 
kr,ro\ of '"■mrse that I am thinking of Sir Percy and his 
wido\\ The news has icached me in the shape of a 
newspaper cutting, I have no particulars, ble had a 
svjc>. original natiiie; I think I liked him belter than 
ever 1 should have liked his father ; I am sorry he was 
always a little afraid of me ; if I had had more chance, 
he would have liked me loo, we had so much in common, 
and I valued so much his fine soul, as honest as a dog’s, 
and the romance of him, which was like a dog’s too, and 
like a poet’s at the same time. If he had not been 
Shelley’s son, people would have thought more of him; 
and yet he was the better of the two, bar verses. 

Please tell my dear Ida and Una that we think much 
of them, as well as of your dear scl/i, and believe me, 
in words which you once allowed me to use (and I was 
very much affected when you did so), your affectionate 
friend, Rouickt Louis Stevenson 


To Dr, Sco'JT 

gentlenr.ni is the piiysician to whose assiduous care and 
ckindness, as recordi'd in thi- dedication to Underwoods, Stevenson 
owed much during his invalid years at Bournemouth. 

Apia^ Siiinoa^ January 20///, 1890 
MY DEAR SCOTT,— Shameful indeed tliat you should 
^ not have h^ard of me before! 1 have now been some 

twenty months in the South Seas, and am (up to date) 
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a person whoi'^i you would scarce^ know. I tl^nk nothing 
of lony walks and rides : I was four hours and a half gone 
the other day, pailly ridir^g, partly climbing up a steep 
ravine. I have stood a six months’ voyage on a copra 
schooner vvifh about three months ashore on coral atolls, 
which means ^xt:ept for coroanuts to dunk) no cliange 
whatever,from ship’s food.. My wife suffeted badly -it 
was tofi rough a business altogether— Idosd suffered — 
and, in short, I was the only one tjf the party who ‘kept 
my end up.' 

I am so pleased with this climate that I have decided 
to settle ; have even purchased a piece of land fiom three 
to four hundred acres, I know not which till the survey 
is completed, and shall only return next summer to wind 
up my affaiis in England; thenceforth I mean to he a 
subject of the High Commissioner. 

Now you would have gone longer yet w'ithout news of 
your truant p«itient, but that I have a medical discovery 
to communicate. I find I can (almost Immediately) fight 
off a cold with licpiid extract of coca ; two or (if ob-stinate) 
three tcaspoonfuls in the day for a variable period of from 
one to five days^sees *the cold generally to the iloor. I 
find it at once produces a glow, stops rigour, and though 
it makes one very uncomfoitable, prevents the advance 
of the disease. Hearing of this influen/a, it occurred to 
me that this might prove remedial ; and perhaps a 
jjjtronger exhibition— injections of cocaine, for instancy— 
still better. 

If on my return I find myself let in foiitbis? epidemic, 
which seems highly calculated to nip me in the bud, I 
shall feel very much inclined to make the expeiiment. 
See what a gulf you may save me from if you shall have 
previously maile it on anima vili^ on some less, important 
suflferer, and shall have found it worse than useless. 

How is Miss Hoodie and her family? Greeting to 
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your brother and all friends in BoiirnemoutJ^.—Yours very 
sincerely, ^ Roukrt Louis Sticvenson 

To CTiART.RS JLvXTER 

.'ft * a Slav of «>i fnt* >\(‘cks nt clui Mg which he had 

‘‘.iili !i iiioii' an'i jp jc m ' >\c witli Siinoa tiud the Samoans, Steven¬ 
son took “'ll .iP- I again, ilu^, time f jr Sydney, where he iiad ordered 
his iLii'1a await him. This and the two following letleis were 
wI III. II diiiiJv the {jas.s.ige. I ag.iiii print in their original place 
a t of ' .1 v’s bojniately piihlishrd in Sonji^s of Traz'c' 

Febritar den ^en 1890 

Dampfer Liibeck, zwischen Apia und Sydney 
MV DEAR CHARLES,—I have got oiic delightful letter 
froin yon, and heard from my mother of your kindness in 
going to see her. Thank you for that: you can in no 
way more touch and serve me. . . . Ay, ay, it is sad to 
sell 17 ; sad and fine were the old days : when I was away 
in Apemama, 1 wrote two copies of verse about Edin¬ 
burgh and the past, so ink black, so golden bright. I will 
send them, if I can find them, for they will say something 
to you, and indeed one is more than half addressed to you. 
This is it— 


TO MV OLD COMRADES 

Do you remember—can we e’er forget?— 

How, in the coiled perplexities of youth. 

In our >\ild climate, in our scowling town, 

We gloomed and shivered, sorrowed, sobbed, and 
fc'irec| ? 

The belching winter wind, the missile rain, 

TJie rare and welcome silence of the snows, 

4 ?he laggard morn, the haggard day, the night 
The grimy spell of the nocturnal town. 

Do you'‘remember ?—Ah, could one forget! 

As when the fevered sick that all night lon|f 
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I • 

Listed th^ wind intone, and hear at ias{ 

The evcr-welcome voice of \he chanticleer 
Sing in the bitter hoift- before the dawn,— 

* With sudden ardour, these desire the day: 

(Here a sqiiall^scnds all flying.) 

So si^ng in the gloom ^of youth the bird of hope ; 
So wc, exulting, hearkened and desired. 

For [o ! as in the palace porch of life 
We huddled with chimeras, from within— 

How sweet to hear !—the music swelled and fell, 
And through the breach of the revolving doors 
What dreams of splendour bl'nded us and fled ‘ 

I have since then contended and rejoiced; 

Amid the glories of the house of life * 
Profoundly entered, and the shrine beheld ; 

Yet when the lamp from my expiring eyes 
Shall dwindle and recede, the voice of love 
Fall insig%iiricant on my closing ears, 

What sound shall come but the old cry of the wind 

In our inclement city? what return 

But the inline o? the emptiness of youth. 

Filled with the sound of footsteps and that voice 
Of discontent and rapture and despair? 

So, as ill darkness, from the magic lamp. 

The momentary pictures gleam and fade 
And perish, and the night resurges—these 
Shall I remember, and then all forget. 

They’re pretty second-rate, but felt. I can’t be bothered 
to copy the other. 

I have bought 314^ acres of beautiful land in the bush 
behind Apia ; when we get the house built, the garden 
laid, and cattle in the place, it will be something to fall 
back on for shelter and food; and if the island could 
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stumble irUi poUlir.T] quiet, it is conceivable it might 
even briiv-r a lut!o income. ... We range from 600 to 
1500 feet, h'.ve five streams, waterfalls, precipices, pro¬ 
found iv». res, rich tablelands, f^flv head of cattle on the 
gronra {if any one could catch them), a g/eat \ic\v of 
ffacst, sea, 1110.1 etains, the warships in th^‘ha\cn : really 
a noble pi e c Some day you arc to lake a long holiday 
and eoine ,\nd see us : it has been all planned. 

With i!’ ‘.Iicsc irons ill the Ine, and cloudy prospects, 
ye.u maybe sine I was pleased to hear a good account of 
bj-ine&s. I believed The Master was a sure card: I 
wonder nhy Henley thinks it grimy; grim it is, God 
knows, but sure not grimy, else I am the more deceived. 

I am soiry he did not care for it; I place it on the line 
with I\ldnap/>ei 1 myself. We’ll sec as time goes on 
whether it goes above or falls below. R. L. S. 

To E. L. Burlingame 

The Editor of Scribner’s Magi/iiK' had vritton asking him for 
fresh contributions, and he sends the set of verses addressed to 
Tembinoka, the king at Butantari, anjl afterwards rej>rintcd in 
Songs of Travel^ beginning ‘ Let us wlio part liRi* brothers part like 
bards.' 

S,S. Liibeck [betwee?t Apia and Sydney^ n 
February'] 1890 

MY DEAR BURLINGAME,— I desire nothing better than 
to continue my relation with the Magazine, to which it 
pleases me to hear I have been useful. The only thing 
1 have ready Js the enclosed barbaric piece. As soon 
as I have arrived in Sydney I shall send you some photo- 
gra^l^, a portrait of Tembinoka, perhaps a view of the, 
palace or of the ‘matted men’ at their singing ; also T.’s 
flag, which my wife designed for him : in a word, what 
1 can do best for you. It will be thus a foretaste of my 
6ook of travels. I shall ask you to let me have, if 1 wish 
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it, the use of# the plates made, ^nd to makm up a little 
tract of the verses and illustrations, of which you might 
send six copies to Tcinbinoka, King of Apemama,' 
via Butaiitari, (Albert Islands. It mighl be best to 
send*it b>* Crawford & Co., S.F. There is no postal^- 
service ; andi schooners must take it, how they may 
and whwi. Perhaps soni^ such note as this might be 
prefixedj: 

At my depart lire from the island of Apemama^ for 
which you will look in vain in most atlases^ the kins; and 
I agreed^ situe we both set up to be in the poetical 7 oay, 
that we s! ould celebrate our separation in verse. Whether 
or not his majesty has been true to his bargain^ the laggard 
posts of the Pacific may perhaps inform me in sit: months^ 
perhaps not before a year. The following lines represent 
my part of the contiact^ and it is hoped^ by their pictures 
of strange manners^ they may entertain a civilised 
audience. Toothing throughout has been invented or 
exaggerated; the lady herein I'cferred to as the author*s 
AfusCy has confined herself to stringing into rhyme facts 
and legends that I isaw or heard during two nionthd 
residence upon^ihe island. R. L. S. 

*. * 

You will have received from me a letter about The 

Wrecker. No doubt it is a new experiment for me, being 
disguised so much as a study of maimers, and the interest 
turning on a mystery of the detective sort. I think Uiere 
need be no hesitation about beginning it in the fall of 
the year. Lloyd has nearly finished his4)art7and I shall 
hope to send you very soon tj^e MS. of about the first four- 
sevenths. At the same time, I have been employing 
myself in Samoa, collecting facts about the recent war j , 
and I propose to write almost at once and to publish 
shortly a small volume, called I know not what—the War 

' in Samo^ the Samoa,Trouble, an Island War, the War 
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of the Tlir^?o Consuls, I know not—per^iaps you can 
suggesi. It wa« meant to be a part of my travel book ; 
but material has accumulated on my hands until 1 see 
myself fric cu into volume form, and I hope it may be of 
use, if :t come soi:>n. I ha>'.‘ a few photographs of the 
Wi, which will do for illustrations. It is conceivable you 
might wish to ha’*dlc this in. the Magazine, although I 
am ineijr.'-ci to think you won’t, and to agree v ith you. 
But it >ou think otheiwise, there it is. The travel letters 
(fifty of 'nem) are already contracted for in papers ; these 
I was. quite bound to let M'Clure handle, as the idea was 
of hib suggestion, and I ahvays felt a little sore as to one 
trick I pLiycd Inm in the matter of the end-papers. The 
war-volume will contain some very interesting and 
picturesque details : more I can’t promise for it. Of 
course the fifty newspaper letters will be simply patches 
chosen from the travel volume (or volumes) as it gets 
written. 

But you see I have in hand :— 


.Say half done. 

Lloyd’s copy half done, mine 
not touched. 


Not begun, but all material 
ready. 

Ditto. 


YouJImow how they stand. 


1. The Wrecker, 

2. The Pearl Fisher (a novel 

promised to the Ledger, 
and which will form, 
when it comes in book 
form, No. 2 of our South 
Sea Yarns). 

3. The War volume. 

4. The Big Travel Book, 

which includes the 
letters. 

5. The Ballads. 


Excusez du peu ! And you see what madness it would 
to make any fresh engageme^^t. At the same tiiii?^ 
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you have The^ Wrecker and the War volum^, if you like 
either—or both—to keep niy narhe in the Magazine.* 

It begins to look as if I slioiild not be able to get any 
m*oie ballads done tliis soinewhile. I kn^w the book 
would sell Vetter if it were all ballads ; and yet I am 
growing half ^empted to till up with some other verses. 
A good fpw arc connected with my voyage, such as the 
‘Home of Tembinoka’ sent herewith, and would have 
a sort ofjslight afiinity to the Soiiili Sea Ballads. You 
might tell me how lh.it strikes a stranger. 

In all this, my real interest is with the travel volume, 
which ought to be of a really cxtiaonlinary interest. 

I am sending you ‘'rembinok.t ’ as he stands; but 
there arc parts of him that 1 hope to better, particul.iily 
in stanzas ill. and il. 1 scarce feel intelligent cl:\ough to 
try just now ; and I thought at any rate you had better 
see it, set it up if you think well, arfd let me have a proof; 
so, at least, wc shall gel the bulk of it straight. I have 
spared you 'fcnkoriiti, Tcmbaitakc, Tembinatake, and 
other barbarous names, because 1 thought the dentists 
in the States had work enough without my assistance; 
but my chiefs ryimc is Temuinoka, pronounced, accord¬ 
ing to the present quite modern habit in the Gilberts, 
Tembinok’. Compare in the margin Tengkorootch ; a 
singular new trick, setting at defiance all South Sea 
analogy, for nowhere else do they show even the ability, 
far less the will, to end a word upon a consonant. Loia is 
Lloyd’s name, ship becomes shipe, teapot tipote, etc. Our 
admirable friend Him man Melville, of whom, since I could 
judge, 1 have thought more than ever, had no car for lan¬ 
guages whatever : his Hapar tribe shoukl be Hapaa, etc. 

But this is of no interest to you ; sulhee it, you see 
how I am as usual up to the neck in projects, and really 
all likely bairns this time. When will this activity cease 
Too soon for me, 1 dare to say. *R. L. S. * 
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To James Payn 

February 1890, S.S. Liibeck 
MY DEAR /AMES PAYN,- -In virluc of Confessions In 
your .you would d ihe prc^cni moment,you were 
“aloT"!^ (jt me, be ; iind [ will ask you receive that 
as an excuse I'ei .ny hand of write. Excuse a ^dain sea¬ 
man if be ’c^ards with scorn the likes of you pvire land- 
lubbci s .ishv>i-, now. (Reference to nautical ditty.Which 
I may liowever be allowed to add that when eij^ht months’ 
mad was laid by my side one evening in Apia, and my 
w^fe and.l sat up the most of the night to peruse the same 
- - 'precious indisposed w’c were next day in consequence) 
~ no letter, out of so many, more appealed to our hearts 
than oneTrom the pore, stick-in-the-mud, land-Iubbering, 
common (or garden) Londoner, James Payn. Thank you 
fo^ it : my wdfe says, ‘vJan’t I see him when we get back 
to London ?’ I have told her the thing appeared to me 
wdthin the spear of practical polilix. (Why can’t I spell 
and write like an honest, sober, god-fearing litry gent ? 

1 think it’s the motion of the ship.) Here I was inter¬ 
rupted to play chess with the chief \2ngin^cr ; as I grow 
old, 1 prefer the ‘athletic sport of cribbnge,’ of which (I 
am sure I misquote) 1 have just been reading in your 
delightful Literary Recollections. How you skim along, 
you and Andrew Lang (different as you are), and yet the 
only two who can keep a fellow smiling every page, and ' 
ever and again laughing out loud. I joke wi’ deeficulty, 

I believe ; I am not funny ; and when I am, Mrs. Oliphant 
says I’m vulgar, and somebody else says (in Latin) that 
I’m a whore, which seems harsh and even uncalled for : 

I shad stick to weepeis; a 5s. weeper, 2s. 6d. laugher,' 
IS. shocker. . 

^ ¥ 
My dear sir, 1 grow more and more idiotic; 1 cannot 

eVen feign*sanity. Some time in the month of June a 
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Henry James 

^ $ 

stalwart weather-beaten man, evidently of seafaring ante¬ 
cedents, shall be observed wendiilg his way betweeiv the 
Athenieum Club and Waterloo Place. Arrived off No. 17, 
he'shall be observed to bring his head shFJ-ply to the 
wind, and ta^'k into the outer haven. ‘Captain Payn in 
the harbour ? Ay, ay, sir. What ship ? ’—‘ Darquentin 
R. L. S., nine hundred and odd days out from the 
port of Bournemouth, homeward bound, with yarns and 
-curiositie»(.’ 

Who was it said, ‘ P'or (jod’s sake, don’t speak of it! * 
about Seott and his tears ? He knew what he was 
^ saying. The fear of that hour is the skeleton in all our 
cupboards; that hnui when the pastime and the liveli¬ 
hood go together ; and—I am getting hard of hearing 
myself; a poie young child of forty, but new Cvsme frae 
my Mammy, O ! • 

Excuse these follies, and accept the expression of all 
my regards.—Yours affectionately, 

» R. L. Stevenson 

T(i Henry James 

The Solution is a short story of Mr. Henry J.'inics, first published 
in a periodical and reprinted in the collection called The Lesson oj 
the Master (Mromillans). 

Union Club^ Sydney^ February 19, 1890 
Here —in this excellent civilised, antipodal club 
, smoking-room, I have just read the first part of your 
Solution. Dear Henry James, it is an exqiiisjte art; do 
"not be troubled by the shadows of your French com¬ 
petitors : not one, not de Maup.issant, could have done 
“"a thing more clean and fine ; dry in touch, but the 
-atmosphere (as in a fine summer sunset) rich with 
:colour and with perfume. 1 shall say no more; this 
note is De Solutione ; except that I —that we — are all 

« i - 
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>ur sincei^ friends and hope lo shake you by the hand 
June. ' Robert Louis St?:venson 

, sii^ned, sealed and <• 

delivered as liis act 

I* 

and deed 

and very d-coght of very thought, 

Uiis ninotuM.th of February in the year on our 
Lord one tho'*. -and eight hundred ninety j^.nd 

nothing. 


To Mhs. Thomas Stevenson 

WritUMi hewns blill in a white heat of indignation on behalf 
of F.ather O.innen. I In was not .\\\ arc that Dr. Hyde’s letter had 
Iwct* a one not inf.inl for publicity, and later cainc to think 

he laight have siinck as effeclivelv on behalf Of Damien without 
Sinking so fiercely .'ig.aiiibt Dr. Hyde (see below, p. 182), ‘ Damon* 
is the Rev. F. Danicn, a missionary in Hawaii. 

Union Club^ Sydney^ M\irch 5 , 1890 

MY DEAR MOTHER, —I understand the family keeps 
you somewhat informed. For my,sclf I am in such a 
whirl of work and society, 1 can ill spare (i moment. My 
health is excellent and has been here tried by abominable 
wet weather, and (what’s waur) dinners and lunches. As 
this is like to be our metropolis, I have tried to lay 
myself out to be sociable with an eye to yoursel’. Several 
nicoish people have turned up: Fanny has an evening, 
but she is about at the end of the virtuous effort, and 
shrinks from tlbii approach of any fellow creature. 

Have wu seen Hyde’s (Dr. not Mr.) letter about 
Damion F^'I'liat has been one of my concerns; I have 
an answer in the press ; and have just written a difficult 
letter to Damon frying to prepare him for what (I fear) 
ipust be to him extremely painful. The answer is to 
come out as a pamphlet; of whi.gh 1 make of course a. 
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present to The publisher. I am not a cannibal, I would 
not eat the flesh of Dr. Hyde,—and it is conceivable it 
will make a noise in TJonoVilu. I have struck as hard 
as 1 knew how ; noi do I think my answer >can fail to 
do awa} (in ijic minds of all who see it) with the effect 
‘ of Hyde’s imaedible and really villainous pi'oduction. 
What a mercy 1 wasn’t this guest in the Alorning 

Star ! 1 ^aink it would have broke my heart. 

' Time fo;| me to go !—1 remain, with love, 

R. L. S. 


To Chari,E s Haxter 


Stevenson had not hcen long at Sydnev—just long enough to 
WTitc and print the famous Letter to Dr. Hyde in defence (^f Ealher 
Damien—when, to his heavy disappointment, he fell ill again \\ ith 
one of his old bad attacks of lever and hemorrhage from the lungs. 

. It was this expelieiK'i* which finally deteimined him to settle for 
good on his new island property in Samoa, \vhich at first he had 
thought of rathei an occasional refuge and resting-place in the 
intervals between future projected yachting voyages. 


Union Club^ Sydney^ March yth^ 1890 
DEAR CH.'^iLEs,'-I did iiot scud off the enclosed 
} before from laziness ; having gone quite sick, and being 
,a blooming prisoner here in the club, and indeed in my 
bedroom. I was in receipt of your letters and your 
, ornamental photo, and was delighted to see how well 
you looked, and how reasonably well I stood. ... 1 am 
$ sure I shall never come back home except to die ; I may 
■;do it, but shall always think of the move as suicidal, 
‘-unless a great change comes over me, of which as yet I 
'See no symptom. This visit to Sydney has smashed me 
;*|iandsomely; and yet I made myself a prisoner here in 
club upon my first arrival. This is not encouraging 
ffOX further ventures ; Sydney winter—or, I might almost 
Sydney spring, for I came when the worst ^as over * 
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is so small an atfair, comparable to our June dS]pr£ 
Sion at home m Scotland . . . The pipe is right agiitf 
It ^\as th( spiin^^s nat had lustcd, and ought to hav^ 
been oiled* It oice is now that of an angel, but, Lord b 
hcie in the ib I daie not wake it' Conceive my im^ 
patience o be in m> ovn bad woods .ind raise the sound^ 
of m it-ls> W'iat plea->111 cs are to be compared witH^ 
tl'u t of the I"'! ituous ti’tuoso—Yours evcfr aflfectioh^ 
ately, the Ln\ iituous \ iiiuoso, VS 

RoiihRi Louis SrKVENSoil’^ 

To SiDNLY COIVIN 

T > Tnd mo Cl fioin ihc ifticls of his illness at Sydney^ 
\cn on <l( tirm n< cl to wki nnothcr vojngc , 'ind ‘started accord")^ 
ing'\ II n with his pirtv on t. ti icing stc'imer Ihe Janet 
wh ch t k him b> a Ion ^nd dex lous cours>i imoiig many gioups oft 
islcin ] t’ it he hid not \tt\i«.il d cti rning to Sidney in Augnstj 
h\ w i\ jf Nhw Calcdonn On the fiist ni^ht out of Auckland' 
haib M the \o\age nearly caiiic to a prematun «nd through th^ 
blowing up of some trade hrcwoiks or miterlaU for fiicworka^l 
whitl had been pad cd m the stateroom. 

S S. Janet Nicoll, off Upolu [ Spring 1890] 

MV DEARKSi COIVIN,—I was sharply ill at Sydney,c 
off, right out of bed, in this steamer on a fresh isl 
cruise, and have already leaped the benefit. We a; 
excellently found this time, on a spacious vessel, with 
excellent table ; the captain, supcrcaigo, our one fel 
pAssenger, etc., very nice; and the charterer, 
Henderson, the very man I could have chosen, 
truth IS, I feai, this life is the only one that suits 
long as 1 cruise in the South Seas, 1 shall be well 
happy — alas, no, I do not mean that, and aPsit 
‘ >^1 me^ that, so soon as I cease from cruising^ 
nerves are strained, the decline commences, and 
' Wowly but surelv tiack to bedward. We left Svd; 
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^ccpt at mterv 
; picked up{}i md c 


f ^ cruel rough passage to Aucklj^nd, for the Janei the 
Jf^urorst roller 1 was evei al)) 11 cl of I wa-^ confined to my 
^,cabm, poitb closcci, self sliced out of the berth, stomach 
. (pampcied till the day 1 left on a diet of perpetual egg 
^ogg; •revolted at ship’s food and ship eating, in a 
j, frowsy bunk, (jinj^inc with one hand to the plate, with 
^the othcr^to the glass, an^l using the knife and fork 

ils) with die eyelid No matter I 
over hand Aftei a day in Auckl ind we 
J Set sail again, weie blown up m the m iin cabin with 
V^calcium iires, as we left the baj let no nnn say I am 
^msqientific when I lan, on the alert, out of my sttte 
SlDom, and found the main c rbin 1 earn idincd with the 
"'^low of the last scene of a pantomime, I stopped dc id 
^ What lb till said I ‘This ship is on fire I see that, 
but why a pantomime^’ And I stood and reasoned the 
point, until my head was so muddled with the fumes that 
I could not find the companion A few seconds latei, 
;^the captain h if to entei ciawling on his belly, and took 
days to lecovei (if he has recoveied) from the fumes 
y singular good foitunc, we got the hose down m lime 
d saved the Wiip, but Lloyd lost most of his clothes 
d a great put of our photogi iphs was destioyed 
ny saw the native sailors tossing overboard a bla 2 ing 
lUk I she slopped them in time, and behold, it contained 
manuscripts Thcieaftei we had three (01 two) days 
c weather then got into a gale of wind, with rain and 
exatious sea As we drew into our anchorage m a 
jto of Savage Island, a man ashore told jne ^fterwards 
sight of the Janet Nicoll made him sick , and indeed 
rbugh play, though nothing to the night before, 
through this'^ale 1 worked foui to six hours per 
gpearing the ink bottle like a flying fish, and hofd^ 
’^papers together as 1 might For, of all things,^ 
I was histo^ry—the Samoan business—and 
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I had io-u?»ii from one Jo another of these piles of manu¬ 
script notes, and from one page to another in each, until 
I should have found employmeftit for the hands of Briareus,’| 
All «!-e sanTe, this history is a godsend for a voyage;' 

I tan put in lime, events co-ordini^ed and the,' 

narrative di^^mbutcil, when my murh-he,'^ving niimskiilt* 
would be IneurMblc of finish pr tine style. At Savage we*.' 
mci the ]nisbio’'ary bartjur JoJm Williiwts, lltell you it 
was a ercai d.iy for Savage Island : the path uJthe cliffs 
w.'i/*' . rowded with gay islandresses (1 like that feminine 
pimal) who wiupped me in their embraces, and picked ; 
n\y jiocUets of all my tobacco, with a manner which a'’ 
loiieh would have made revolting, but as it was, was 
simply charming, like the Gulden Age. One pretty, 
little, stalwart minx, whh a red flower behind her ear, 
had seart bed me with cxtiaordinary zeal; and when, 
soon after, ! missed my matches, I accused her (she still 
following us) of being the thief. After some delay, and 
with a subtle smile, she produced the bo^, gave me one \ 
inatih^VLW^ put the rest aw'ay again. Too tired to add^ 
more.—Your most affectionate R. L. S. 


To E. L. Burlingame 


f J 

ki 


The idea here discusst d of a further series of essays to be con*^ 
Iri'.nitoil tn Scribner’s Miigazinc was never carried out. ' s 

'■'-1 

S.S. Janet Nicoll, off Peru Island^ Kingsmilh'. 4 
Group ff lily 13///, ’90 

MV DEA*U RVRI INGA.M1£,~ I am moved to write to yo® 
in the matter of the end papers. I am somewhat tempte 
to begin them again. Follow the reasonsaitd con, 
ift. I must say 1 feel as if something in the nature 
'tee .end paper were a desirable finish to the number, 

.that the substitutes of occasional essays by occeSibjii * 
contributors somehow fail to ijll the bill. Should ^ 
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differ with”me on this point, no m^re is to be <aid. ^Ancl 
what follows must be regarded as lost words. 

2nd. I am rather taken ^^•ith the idea of continuing the 
wo!k. F or instance, should you have no clistastc for 
papers*of tlM class calleil Random Memories, I sliould 
enjpy continuir^g them (of course at intervals), and when 
they were done 1 have an ideg, they might make a readable 
book. Om the other hand, I believe a greater freedom of 
choice mi.|htbe taken, the subjects mo’c varied and more 
.briefly treated, in somewhat appioaching the manner of 
Andrew Lang in the oj the S/iif >; it being well 

y'^^riderstood that the broken sticks ‘ method is one not very 
^^;^suitable (as Colonel Burke woi !d say) to my genius, and 
J hot very lijkely to be pushed far in my practice. Upon 
, this point I wish you to condense your massive brain. In 
r the last lot I was promised, and I fondly expected to 
r^receive, a vast amount of assrtance from intelligent and 
" genial correspondents. I assure you, I never had a 
scratch of a pefi from any one above the level of a village 
; idiot, except once, when a hady sowed my head full of . 
grey hairs by announcing that she was going to direct 
hirer life in futiue iiy my counsels. Will the correspondents 
^be more copious and less irrelevant in the future? Sup- 
l^pose that to be the case, will they be of any use to me in 
place of exile? Is it possible for a man in Samoa to 
iw in touch with the great heart of the People ? And is 
j4^hot perhaps a mere folly to attempt, from so hopeless 
I^V^^stance, anything so delicate as a scries of papers? 

^ ""r ^ ^ • 

^ypon these points, perpend, and give me, the*results of 
perpensions. 

The emolument would be agreeable to yourhiwnblc 

^ Tliave now stated all the pros, and the most of the cofts*" 

1-^ > 

iVe come in by the way. There follows, however, one^ 
rompui : disconnected tlioughts or studies. 





. 1 bt K.,.t.r 

■ •. *j»V' y m' ^jtif'‘ ' 

' - ' ' 

‘ itrftnense Son (with a japital *C’)> which I iJeg 
consider particularly. I fear that, to be of 
for your magazine, these pa{iers^ should begin with u 
beginning df a volume. Even supposing my hands w%r^J 
^ free, this Wiiuld be now impossible for nesa* yean y< 
have to * con'^ider whether, supposing ^you have^ 
othe'i objection, it would worth while to begin U-|f„ 

^-.erics in the iiiidfllc ot a volume, or dairable^ti; 
delay the whole matter until the beginning |f anothii 
year. 

Now supposing that the cons have it, and you refu$| 
my o^Ter, let me make another proposal, which you SvjJ 
be very inclined to refuse at the first off-go, but whiclvT 
really believe might in time come to somet]^ing. 
know h^^w the penny papers have their answers to corri^ 
•spondents. Why not do something of the same 
for the ‘culchawed’? Why not get men like Stiniseg^ 
Brownell, Professor James, Goldwin Smith, and othi^ 
who will occur to you more readily thaif to me, to 'p\M 
and to answer a scries of questions of intellectual aj^ 
general intcicbl, until at last you should have establishc 
a certain standard of matter to be* discussed in this p^^ 
' of the Magazine ? 

I want you to get me bound volumes of the Magazi^^ 
from its sqirt. The Lord knows I have had en6Uj( 
copies ; where they are I know not. A wandering iaiit^ 
g;\];hers no magazines. 

The Wrech r is in no foi rader state than in last repoi 
- 1 have indecd^got to a period when I cannot welf % 
until I can refresh myself on the proofs of the begint 
My liespected collaborator, who handles the 
which is addressing you, has indeed carried; 
Labours farther, but not, I am led to understapd»^ 
^wh^ we used to call a blessing; at least, J[ 
relbscd a sight of his latest labours. 
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plenty of time ahead, <ind I feel fto* anxiety 
the tale, except that it may meet with your 
IfPproval. . • 

this voyage I have been busy over my Travels^ 
|^pic^,*giver^a very high temperature and the, saloon of 
teamcr usu;illy going before the wind, and with the 
Jibins in jlront of the engmes, has come very ne.ar to 
^rostratinf; me altogether. You will thcicforc understand 
tat tbere^are no moic poems. I wonder w'hether there 
P already enough, and whether you tliink that such a 
^lume would be worth the publishing ? I shall hope to 
in Sydney some expression of yoL-r opinion on this 
jint. Living as I do among—not the most cultured of 
^i£^kind (‘splendidly educated and perfect gentlemen 
y^en Fober’)—I attach a growing importance to iricndly 
ritfeisms from yourself. 

I believe that this is the most of our business. As for 
ly health, I got over my cold in a fine style, but have 
^pt been very* well of late. To my iinaOfected annoy- 
ice, the blood-spitting has started again. I find th^ 
j^^f a steamer decidedly wearing and trying' in these 
^es, and I%m inclined to think the superior expedi- 
1 .rather dearly paid for. Still, the fact that one does 
[eyen remark the coming of a squall, nor feel relief on 
departure, is a mercy not to be acknowledged without 
ititude. The rest of the family seem to be doing fairly 
I j ,both seem less run down than they were on 4he 
and Mrs. Stevenson very much less so. We 
now been three months away, hav^ visited about 
gjf-five islands, many of which were novel to us, and 
le extremely entertaining; some also were okl ac> 
fiances, and pleasant to revisit. In the meantime,^, 
tapre really a capital time aboard ship, in the most' 
^ tnt and interesting society, and with (considering thc^ 
li^^d nature of the \oyage) an excellent tabre. Pleais^^ 
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remember %s all to Mr, Scribner, the young ICX Mill VI , 
the house, and the lady, whose health I trust is better.^ 
To Mrs. liurlingame we all desire,to be remembered, 

1 hope you will give our news to Low, St. Gaudens, 
Faxon, and others of the faithful in the Sity. 1 shall,^ 
probab 1 > return to Samoa diiect, having g^ven up all ided" 
of rr.i'iining to civilisation lutihe meanwhile. .There, otf^ 
^ivy ancestral acres, winch I purchased six ninths ajg[0^ 
from .. blmd Scots blacksmith, you will please address ihe ■ 
until fujthcr notice. The name of the ancestral acres is; 
gohi;.- to be Vallima ; but as at the present moment; 
nohod;, else knows the name, except myself and the'' 
CO patcnt«'cs, it will be safer, if less ambitious, to address 
K. L. S., Apia, Samoa. The ancestral acres run to- 
upward * of three hundred ; they enjoy the ministrations' 
of five streams, whence the name. They are all at the 
present moment under a trackless covering of magnificent- 
forest, which would be worth a great deal if it grew beside 
•a railway terminus. To me, as it stands, Tt represents a 
Jiandsoine deficit. Obliging natives from the Cannibal 
Islands arc now cutting it down ^at my expense. You 
woifld be able to run your magazine much gffeater 
advantage if the terms of authors were on the same scale^ 
with those of my cannibals. We have also a house about[ 
the size of a manufacturer’s lodge. ’Tis but the egg of 
the future palace, over the details of which on paper Mr^ 
Stgvenson and I have already shed real tears; what if 
will be when it comes to paying for it, 1 leave you 
imagine. *6111,if it can only be built as now intended, it 
will be with genuine satisfaction and a growunded prld^ig 
that k shall welcome you at the steps of my Old Colonf;^ 
Home, when you land from the steamer on a long-merite^ 
holiday. I speak much at my ease j yet I do not knoWj 
1 may be now an outlaw, a bankrupt, the abhorred of ki| 
*0* men. I do not know, ^you probably do. 
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i'^IJyde* turned upon me? Have I fallen, litre,Danvers 
SCarew? 

It IS suggested to me fliat you might like to know 
^wliat will be my future society. Three cffiisuls, all at 

another, or at the best in a clique 
of two against one ; three different sects of missionaries,* 
'^ot upon the best of terpis ; and the Catholics and 
Protestai/ts in a condition of unhcalablc ill-feeling as 
.^.to whethjpr a wooden drum ought or ought not to be 
beaten to announce the time of school. The native 


/population, very genteel, very songful, ' ery agreeable, 

' very good-looking, chroiiically spoiling for a fight (a 

I* 

' circumstance not to be entirely neglected in the design 
^ gf the palace). As for the white population of (tcclini- 
Caliy, *The Beach’), I don’t suppose it is po^j’.blc for 
, any person not thoroughly co'^versant with the .South 
Seas to form the smallest conception of such a society, 
with its grog-shops, its apparently uneinpl<»; eel hangers- 
on, its merchfints of all degrees of rc'jpcctability and the 
reverse. The paper, of which I must really send you 
a copy—if yours were really a live magazine, you would* 
have an exchange with the editor: I assure you, it has 
of late contained a great deal of matter about one of 
your contributors—rejoices in the name of Samoa Times 
and South Sea Advertiser. The advertisements in the 


' Advertiser are permanent, being simply subsidies for 
|Jts existence. A dashing warfare of newspaper cj^rre- 
spondence goes on between the various residents, who 
,are rather fond of recurring to one apotlRr’s antece- 
>,dcnts. But when all is said, there are a lot of very 
Ipaice^ pleasant people, and I don’t know that Apia is 
t,very much worse than half a hundred towns that 1 
could name. RoBKkT Louis Stevenson 


J^The Rev. Dr. Hyde, of Honolulu: in reference to Stevenson's 
l^letter on Father Daiuien. 
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'ro Ch9vrle.s Baxter 

As above rn the \va\* In'tveen Samoa and Sydney-; 

. Steven It li ft tlie /./■.A Nuoll for a wec-lc’s stay in New CaledonRi,^ 

1. > 

duri’i” Im li Ik* .tas hospitabl) received by the French officiji^ls. 

' Itofii St'bn^Iopo/, Noumea, ^iui^ust 1890 / 
MV !)KAR rHARbvs,-I b.iiv-stayed here a week while 
T.btyd and my wife r tniinue to voyay^c in ^|ie Jafief:^ 
NtcoH \ til 1 did, jinrtly to see the convicll system,^ 
pavtl\ (s)'-.jojicn my stay in the extreme cold--diear 
with 1',. extreme ! moi t/ul suts ori\^iiiairr Edimbourg * 
of S’, diiey .it this .season. 1 am feeling very seedy, * 
uti^iiy laligue*!, and overborne with sleep. I have a 
fine oUI ger.llcman of a doctor, who attends and cheers" 
-Hid cntofiains, if he docs not cure me ; but even with^. 
his ministrations I am almost incapable of the exertion-' 
sufTicient for this letter; .and I am really, as I write,' 
falling down with slcei». What is necessary to say, I 
must try to say shortly. Lloyd goes to tflcar out our 
establishments: pray keep him in funds, if I liave any; 
if 1 have not, pray try to raise them. Here is the idea L 
to install oursclve.s, at the lisk of bankru[4r,y, in Samoa. 

It is not the least likely it will pay (alihough it may);* 
but it is almost cert.ain It will support life, with veiyl 
few external expenses. If 1 die, it will be an endow"'- 
meiit for the survivors, at least for my w'ifc and Lloyd';’- 
’ and^my inolhei, who might prefer to go home, has heif’ 
own. Hence 1 believe I shall do well to hurry 
' installation.* The letters aie already in part done; in^ 
part done is a novel for .Scribner; in the course of thi^ 
next tvyelve months I should receive a considerably 
amount of money. I am aware I had intended to pa^ 

back to my capital some of this. I am now of opinioi^ 

- - ‘ 


, I should act foolishly. Better to build the house a'-., 
h.V^a rooT and farm of my owi^; and thereafter, wit!fi 
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livelihood assured, save and i(jpay. ... 1 iece is my 
livelihood, all but books and wine, ready in a nutshell; 
khd it ought to be more* easy to save and to repay 
^t^rwards. Excellent, say you, but will yofl save and 


^11 you repiiy? 1 do not know, said the Hell of Old 
*'Bow. ... It seems cleai to me. . . . 'Fhe deuce of the 
affair is that 1 do not kno\y when I shall sec you and 
Colvin. V guess you will have to come and see me : 
jnany a tjme already we have arranged the details of 
your visit jn the yet unbuilt house on the mountain. 1 
shall be able to get decent wine from Noumea. We 
shall be able to give you a ileeent wchome, and talk of 
old days. Apropos of old days, tlo you remember otill 
fhe phrase we heard in Waterloo Place ? 1 believe you 

fhade P piece for the piano on that phrase. *l'ray, if 
^ou remember it, send it me in your next. If you find 
it impossible to write correctly, senA it me d la M itative^ 
and indicate the accents. I3o you feel (you must) how 
s'trangely hca\V ?ind stupid I am? I nir.^t at last give 
pp and go sleep ; I am simply a rag. ^ 

'■ 'The morrow .—I feel better, but still dim and groggy. 
To-night I go ta the governor’s ; such a lark—no dress 
'clothes—twenty-four hours’ notice — able bodied Polish 
tailor—suit made for a man w'ith the figuic of a puncheon 
'*“Same hastily altered for self with tlic figure of a bodkin 
^ sight inconceivable. Never mind ; dress clothes, 
Bsfhich nobody can deny ’; and the officials have been 
Ml so civil that I liked neither to refuse nor to appear 
|n|nufti. Bad dres.s clothes only prove ycjii iwe a grisly^ 
; no dress clothes, even when explained, indicate a 
,pt of respect. I wish you were here with me to help 
,e dress in this wild raiment, and to accompany me to ' 
jJl.'Noel-Pardon’s. I cannot say what I would give if 
came a knock now at the door and you came in. 
r guess Noel-Pardon wpuld go begging, and wc might 
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fetirn thQ f% 200 dress jlotlies in the back garden for a ' 
bonfire ; or what would be yet more expensive and morer| 
humorous, i^ct them once mofc expanded to fit you, ando' 
when ihai ^\as dole, a second time cut down for my - 
goss.iincr dimensions. • • . 

1 hopf* you never forget to remember me to you]f-;j 
fathei, who lias always a ]i^acc in my heart, as I hope. 

1 have a little in his. Mis kindness helped mi infinitely 
\\iicn>oii and 1 were young; I recall it witli|gratitude 
and aff ct'on in this town of convicts at the world’s end.' 
'l'lun« aie 'cry few things, my dear Charles, worth 
•ncniM'r ; on a ietif's])cct of life, the day’s flash and 
coh',..., <)nc day with another, flames, dazzles, and puts* 
to sleep : anil nhen the days are gone, like a fast-flying 
thaum.itlope, they make but a single pattein. Only a 
few things stand out • and among these— most plainly 
to me—Rutland Square. — Ever, my dear Charles, 
your affectionate friend, 

KoiiiiRT Louis •Stevenson 


/’..S’.- Just returned from trying on the dress do’.. 
Lord, y'ou should sec the coat ! * It stg,nds out at the 
waist like a bustle, the flaps cross in front, the sleeves 

l-kn ■ r* 


To E. L. Rurlinoame 

Proieeding IVdin New (.‘.ik-ddMi.i to .Sydni')'. Stevenson agaiq,!;, 
made a stay j here uf about a mouth, bc-fore going to settle in his' 
ne>\ i’'land home and su|)enntend tlie operations of planting and 
building. The next letter is in .acknowledgment of proofs received'/ 
fioni Jft essrs. Scribner of a proposed volume of verse to contaith"} 
Iwsides Tirondetv^a and the two ballads on Marquesan and? 
Tahitian legends, a number of the other miscellaneous verses^ 
which he had written in the course of his travels. In the end,'.j 
th^ ttilladS only stood for publicat^n at this time; the othw^ 
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' y^ses were reserved, and have been posthiimousif published 
■^'tinder the title Sonji^s of Trai'el. * ' 

Union Elttby Sydney \Atii^ust i8go'| 

. iftY DEAR RUKJ.INdAMK,— 

IhlUads, 

The deuce is in this volume. It has cost me more 
botheration and dubiety ih.-jn any other I ever took in 
hand. Oiu one thin^ my mind is made up : the verses at 
the end hjivc no business there, and throw them down. 
Many of tnem are bad, many of the rest want nine years’ 
keeping, and the remainder are not relev.inl thiow them 
down; some I never want to liear of more, otheis will 
grow in timctowaids decent items in a .second Und, j Tcoods 
*—and in the meamvhile, down with th.em 1 At the same 
time', 1 have a sneaking idea the ballails arc not aA(vj^elhcr 
without merit—I don’t know if t’ ey’re poetry, but they’re 
good narrative, or I’m deceived. (Vouhe never sa’d one 
'word about them, from which 1 astutely gai.ior you arc 
dead set agaihst; ‘he w^as a diplomatic ’nan’—extract 
from epitaph of E. L. B.—‘ and remained on good terms 
with Minor Poets.’) You will have to judge : one of the 
Gladstonian iii]«ity of paths must be chosen, (ist) Either 
publish the five ballads, such as they are, In a \oluine 
called Ballads \ in wdiich case pray send sheets at once to 
Chatto and Windus. Or (2nd) write and tell me you think 
the book too small, and I’ll try and get into the mood to 
. do some more. Or (3rd) write and tell me the wljole 
thing is a blooming illusion ; in which case draw off some 
twenty copies for my private entertainment, and charge 
? me with the expense of the whole dream, 
v the matter of rhyme no man can judge himself; 1 
i^'iam at the world’s end, have no one to consult, and my 
/publisher holds his tongue. I call it unfair and almost 
Vunmanly. I do indeed begin to be filled with animosity ; 
^JLord, wait till you see tjye continuation of Thi Wrecker, 



■ or-R: 

.when I,ii<roduce some New York publishers. . 
good scene; the quantities you drink and th^ 

: hideous l.inguagc you are rejiresented as employing 
perhn;^b cn<»sc you one tithe of the pain you have infligl< 
by your ■^ilen.-c on, sir, I'he Poetaster, • R. HL, S.‘4^ 

• ’ 4e» 

Llo '.1 IS off home ; my wife and I dwelhsundered : sfie| 

in I'lfli^ings, pieparing foi thfi move ; I here in the cKib^^ 
and at my old trade—bedridden. Naturally, the visM 
home is gl' en up ; we only wait our opportunity' to get to^ 
Samoa, it^hcre, please, address me. 

t l; ..vc I yet asked you to despatch the books and papei^l 
left i’. your care to me at Apia, Samoa? 1 wish you:| 
v.onld, qttam y'rimum. R. L. Si 


t 


To Henry James 

• S’ ^ 

Vmoii Club^ Sydney^ August 1890 | 

MY DEAR iiKNRY jAMKs, —Kipling is too clevcf to live,ji 
'WiQ BHe Ifuniaitie'^ I h.ad already peiusetl in Noumea,' 
listening the while to the strains of the convict band. He ' 
"is a Beast; but not human, and, io be frank, not very 
interesting. ‘Nervous maladies: the Iwinicidal ward,’ 
would be the better name: O, this game gets very * 
tedious. 

Your two long and kind letters have helped to entertain - 
the old familiar sickbed. So has a book called 
Bot^man^ by Hall Caine ; I wish you would look at 
,1 am not half-way through yet. Read the book, ati^ 
communic.atc your views. Hall Caine, by the way, 
to take Hugo’s view of History and Chronology, 
the boyk doesn’t keep up ; it gets very wild.) 

I must tell you plainly—I can’t tell Colvin—I .<io 
think I shall come to England more than once, and, 
it’ll be to die. Health I enjoy in the tropics ; even 

1 By Emile Zq|a. 
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^likh thc^ call snb- or semi'tropical, I come ojilx to catch 
^oid. I have not been out since my arrival; live here in 
pa nice bedroom by the firc^de, and read books and letters 
fr«m Henry James, ant! send out to get his T^raa^ic Afust\ 
.only tp be tgld they can’t be had as yet in Sydney, and 
^-'have altogether a placid time, llul I can’t go ftiit! The * 
--thermometer ^t^as nearly down to 50'’ the other day -no 
^ temperature for me, Mr. James; how sliould I do in 
England? I fear not at all. Am I very sorry? I am 
sorry abcAit seven or eight pcojdc in England, and one or 
"two in the States. And outside of that, I simply prefer 
' Samoa. These are the words of honesty and sohcriif^ss. 

' (I am fasting from all but sin, coughing, 77 /.’ no/uiintw^ 

'' a couple of eggs and a cup of tea.) T was never fond of 
towns, houses, society, or (it seems) civilisation. Nor yet 
it seems was I ever very fond of (what i.s teclmically 
■ called) God’s green earth. The seat islands, the islanders, 

, the island life and climate, make anil kv.cp me truly 
happier. Thcise last two years I have ix-cn much at sea, 
and I \i^\^never wearied\ sometimes I have indeed grown 
impatient for some destination ; more often I was sor?y^ 
that the voyage^drew *0 early to an end ; and ncvci once 
did I lose my fidelity to blue water and a ship. It is 
plain, then, that for me my exile to the place of schooners 
and islands can be in no sense regarded as a calamity. 
Good-bye just now : I must take a turn at my proofs. , 
N.B .—Even my wife has weakened about the sea. She 
wearied, the last time we were ashore, to get afloat again. 
—Yours ever, ,R. L. S. 


To Marcel Schwob 

Union Club^ Sydney^ August \()tky 1890 
^''MY DEAR MR. SCHWOB, — Afais^ alors^ vous avez tous les 
^^n heurSy vous / More about Villon ; it seems incredible ; 
it is put in order, ^ray send it me. 
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Yon vvjsll U) translate iho Bfack v/ nviu ; deiCr sir, you 
are hereby audioriser! ; Ijul I warn you, 1 do not like the 
work. Ak. if jnn, wlu) know»^''i both lori,L,oies, and 
have t ti.' cifiil iij ^11 uction it youVoukl liiit lake a fancy 
to ti.oisl.i'i' .* ijook of nunc ihaL I niyscif a^bnircti for 
•we sonuj kies aclniire our own- or 1 do with what satis¬ 
fy tion ■‘\r>uld the autlioMly be <',rantcd ! Ijfit ihe!>e ihiin^s 
iir. liio miu'h to c\(UiCt I affs' fU' tfi'/t </i (7lo>s vies 
i Jchi :.( ,///o,, it s tit'/i'sli'. 1 ha.e ne\cr pleased 
mysc'f-. 1 *’' any vM)inc'n of mine save two charar^cr jiarts, 
one o' ^)iliy .1 lew lines—the ('ounlcss of Rosen, and 
'‘i.'Klain- l)es| uv. in ’he 7'trnMirr 0 / k'ninchard. 

1 I ciii iiu'uM, i one moment of piide about my poor Black 
/I'froic . l>i<.kon t’rookback I did, and I do, think is a 
syaited .^iil possible liL;ure. Shakespeare’s--!), if we can 
call that cocoon Sliakespcarc 1 - Sl’ial.es[)e.iics is spiiited 
- one likc.s to sec tliC unl.iiighi .ithlcte bulling against 
llie adamandm- lamp.iil of human nature, head down, 
bieech up ; it reminds us how liivial wc ;«'C lo-da\, and 
v.lial safel\ resides iu our In*, ialily. for spirited it may 
?e, but O, sure not possible I I hive Dumas ami I lo\e 
Shakospeaie : you will not mi.stak^^ me ^hen ' say !b »i 
the Richaifl of the one leuiinds me of the I’orlhos ol the 
other ; and if by any sacrilice of my own literary bagga/,*- 
I coulv.1 clear the llcomic dc of Porlhos,y/’^;j'// 

might go, and the and the B/aik Arrou^ you may 

be^ure, and I should think my life not lust kv mankind 
if half a do/.en more of my volumes must be luiown in. 

The ton® of your pleasant letters makes me egotistical ; 
you make me fake myself loo giavely. Co...prchend how 
1 havg lived much of m> time in Fiance, and loved yc 11 
country, and many of its people, and all the time was 
learning that which your country has to tcach—lrc atliing 
in rather that atmosphere of art which can only there be 
*bj^thed*; and all the time kne^w—and raged to know— 
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that I mi^ht write with (he ])cn«of aniids or of heioes, 
and no Frenchman be the least tlic wisei ! And novv- 
steps in Manel Srhwob, writes me the most kind 
cntoii''a}.^cnicni, ami reads ami iinderstamK, anti is kind 
enouj^k to h^e my work. ^ 

I am jnst now or erloadt'd with work. I ha\c two hiij^c 
nov'^'Is on liamT- Tiit' :iiu\ the t\'ii} / /'i\//, >m 

collaljoiatiou with my slejison : the l.ilU'r, the I\'iirl I 'ishry^ 

I tliink hi.uhly of', for a Irlai k, trami'hn;.;, rioleiU 

story, fiilltrf str.mi^e scenes and aiikinj.’ ■ h.nai It'is. Ami 
then I am about waist (leen in my In;; I>o.>k on ihi* Soiifh 
Seas : the big book on the e)ocith .S« as 1. ouyht to he, .ind 
shall. And besides, I h.r\e som*.- \ci-ses m the jness, 
whicii, however, I liesitate to publish. I'or I am no judi^e 
of my own verse ; self deeeption is theie sn (.icile All 
this ami the cares of an im[)en(.iinLi^‘'eiileim ut in Sainoa 
keep me very busy, and a cold (as iisu.d, se«‘ps me m 
bed. 

Alas, 1 sh.il'P not li.ave the ple,isiiie t«. .-ee \ on }et 
awhile, if ever. You must Ire content to t,dve me as 
.vandcrinu voice, and in the form of ocs .isional letters 
f'-om rec.oiidile ^dai.ds ; .ind atidress me, if you wdl ho 
ood enough to write, to Apia, b,amoa. Mv stepson, Mi. 
Jsiiomr , goes home mo,inwhile to anan_..,i! some aflairs ; 

II ' ot nniiivOly he may go to Ikins to an.inge ahnut the 
is'.'- IS to m\ South Seas ; in which « ase I shall ask 
n u: call upon you, and give vou some word of imr 

^ ntl.indish destinies. You will fimi him intelligent, I 
‘hink ; and I am sme, if you sl^oiilfl t;ike any 

inleicst ill tf'f‘ ..lands, he will have much to tell you.— 
Herewith f conclude, and am yoiii obliged and mier^stod 
corrcbpomlenl, Rui'.Kkr Louis STiiVKN'soN 


P.S ,—The story you refer to has got lost in the post. 
* .\f»cr\v.'ircls re.4iamuil The Ebb-Tide, 

IIJ.—12 
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To Andrew Lang 

Union Ctub^ Sydney [Auy^st i8go] . 
V DEAR^.ANc;,—I obscvved with a great deal of surpflse-' 
and inloiTwt that a contiovcrsy in which yc^ have been 
takin<j -iidcs at home, in yellow London, hinges in part ajt. 
le i'ji on the (Jilbert and their customs in burial. 

Nearly six months i»t niy life has been passed in the 
group : 1 have revisited it but the other day ; and I make 
haste itell you what I know. The uprigh? stones— 

I cni.'losc you a photograph of one on Apemama—are 
cert-inly coniiected with religion ; I do not think they ‘ 
lie adored They stand usually 011 the windward shore 
of the isl.inds, that is to say, apart from habitation (on 
Lndoscif is/ands, wlicre the people live on the sea side, I 
■ do not know how it is, never hri\ing lived on one). I 
gathered from Teniliinoka, Rex Apemamae, that the 
pillars were supposed to fortify the island from invasion : 
spiritual martellos. I think he indicated*they were con- 
.^jected with the cult of Tenti—pronounce almost as chintz 
in English, the t being explosive; but you must take 
this with a grain of salt, for I knew n%word of Gilbert 
Island ; and the King’s English, although creditable, is 
rather vigorous than exact. Now, here follows the point 
of interest to you : such pillars, or standing stones, have 
no connection with graves. The most elaborate grave 
th^t 1 have ever seen in the group— to be certain—is in 
the form of a raised bordi r of gravel, usually strewn with 
broken glltss.^ One, of which I cannot be sure that it was 
a grave, for I was told by one that it was, and by another 
that it w'as not—consisted of a mound about breast high 
in an exgivated taro swamp, on the top of which was a 
child’s house, or rather maniapa —that is to say, shed, or,, 
^ open house, such as is used in the group for social 
ticaf gatherings—so smal^ that only a child coutd 
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^creep und^r its eaves. I have heard of anothtr great 
.tomb on Apemania, which I did not see ; but here again, 
' by all accounts, no sign.of a standing stone. My report 
‘would be—no connection between standing stones and 
sepulture. • shall, Jliowevcr, send on the teryis of the 
t problem to a highly intelligent resident trader, who knows 
more than perliaps any one h\ ing, white or native, of the 
Gilbert group ; and you shall have the result. In Samoa, 
whither I return for good, I shall myself make in(juirics ; 
up to now* I have neither seen nor heaid of any standing 
stones in that group.—Yours, 


U. L. Sriivi-.NSON 


, To Miss Adei,.mdp: Boodle 

Exactly what tale of doings in the ^arret at Skerryvoi'* had been 
'related to Stevenson (in the ehaia'jtei of* Kohin Li \vi-,on) hy his 
correspondent (in the character of Miss (irivn) i innot well l«‘ 
gathered from this icply. Hut the I'. ller is inten'stim; .as contain¬ 
ing the only meiflion of certain schemes of romance aftoiwards 
abandoned. ^ 

Union Club^ Sydney^ u/ September i8go 

MY DEAR Ml^s HOODLE,— I find you have been bc- 
htiving very ill: been very ill, in fact. I find this hard 
to forgive ; probably should not forgive it at all if Robin 
Lewison had not been sick himself and a wretched sick¬ 
room prisoner in this club for near a month. Well, the 
best and bravest sometimes fail. But who is M|ps 
Green ? Don’t know her! I knew a lady of an ex¬ 
ceedingly generous and perfervid nature — worthy to 
be suspected of Scotch blood for the perfervidness— 
^ equipped with a couple—perhaps a brace sounds better 
English — of perfervid eyes — with a certaiq graceful 
[gaucherie of manner, almost like a child’s, and that is 
.once the highest point of gaucherie and grace—a 
Inead everybody I ever ^w was delighted to see come 
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and ^or»y see g-o. yes, I knew that ladj/J and 
*sce her now. liut who was Miss Green? Thei 
something amiss here. Either the Robin Lewisons 1 
been very ^labbil)' treated, or—and this is the sei 
^ part of the affair -somebody imlvno;vvn to has 1 
entiusted with ilic key of the Skeiryvore garret. ' 
may go as fni as the Old Hajjey, ma’am. 

But why should I gdrd at you or anyljody, when 
truth is we are the most miserable sinners in the woi 
For we are not coming home, I dare not. Ev<^n com 
to Sydney has made me quite ill, and back I go 
Samoa, whither please address — Apia, Samoa — (e 
remember it is S;lmc)-a, a spondee to begin with, 
Sahim a, if you prefer that writing)—back I and my w 
go 10 Sa*noa to live on our landed estate with four bla 
labour boys in a kind of a sort of house, which Llo 
will describe to you. For he has gone to Englan- 
leccive him like a favour and a piece of cake ; he is o 
greeting to friends. • 

paused heie to put in the date on the first pag 
I am precious nearly through mj;forticth year, thinks 
to myself. Must be nearly as old as Miui (jrcen, thinl 
I. O, come ! I exclaimed, not as bad as that! Son: 
lees of youth about the old remnant yet. 

My amiable Miss Green, I beg you to give me new 
of your health, and if it may be good news. And whe 
yori shall have seen Lloyd, to tell me how his reports c 
the South Seas and our new circumstances strike such ai 
awfully old prison as yourself, and to tell me if you eve 
received a letter I sent you from flaw^aii. I remembgi 
thinking—or remember remembering rather—it was (foi 
me) quite ^ long respectable communication. Also, you 
might tell me if you got my war-whoop and scalping-knife 
, assault on k nomvii Hyde. 

I ouglt not to forget to say j«3ur tale fetched me (Miss 
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Green) by its really vile probability. If we had ftiei«thal 
man in Honolulu he would ]iave done it, and Miss Green % 
wcjjild have done it. Only, alas ! there is no completed 
novel lying in the j^anct: would there were ! It should 
be out to-mdl-mw wi/i the name to it, and reli<4ve a kind ^ 
of tightness in^thc money market much deplored in our 
immediate circle. To be sflre (now I come to think of 
it) there are some seven chapters of The u'/eti/ North 
Road\ ihyec, I think, of Robin Run the Ifedi^e^ ^iven up 
when some nefarious person pre-emptcvl the name ; and 
either there—or somewheic else—likely New York one 
chapter of David Balfour^ and live or six of the Memoirs 
of Henry Shovel. That’s all. But Lloyd and I have 
one-half of The Wrecker in type, and a good par* of The 
Pearl Fisher (O, a great and grisly tale that!) .n MS. 
And I have a projected, cntiiely,planned lovo-aiory— 
everybody will think it dreadfully improper, I’m afraid— 
called Cannofimills. And I’ve a vague, rosy ha/e before 
me — a love-story too, but not improper — called The 
Rising Sun. (It’s the name of the wayside inn wheje 
the story, or much of 4 he story, runs ; but it’s a kind of 
a jnin : it means the stirring up of a boy by falling in love, 
and how he vises in the estimation of a giil who des]>ised 
him, though she liked him, and had befriended him ; I 
really scarce see beyond their chiUlhood yet, but I want 
to go beyond, and make each out-top the other by 
successions : it should be pretty and true if I could dt^it.) 
Also 1 have my big book, The South Seas., always with 
me, and a sair handfu’—if I may be allowed to speak 
Scotch to Miss Green—a sair handfu’ it is likely to be. 
All this literary gossip I bestow upon you ent^ con- 
frires^ Miss Green, which is little more thail fair, Miss 
Green. 

Allow me to remark that it is now hnlf-p<'V5t twclvft 
o’clock of the living night; 1 should certainly be ashamed 
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of myselT, and you also for this is no time of*^the nigh 
Ifor Miss (ircen to be colloguing with a comparative!) 
young gentleman of forty. So with all the kindest wishes 
to yourself, and all at Lostock, and all friends in Hants, 
or over ihe borders in Dorset, I bf 'ng my®folly *to ah 
end Please believe, even when 1 am silent, in my real 
arleclion; I need rot say \he same for Fanny, more 
obdurately silent, not less affectionate than I.—Your 
friend, Rober i'—Robin L^,wison 

(Nearly had it wrong—force of habit.) 


Stevenso^' ' im 


To Mrs. Charles Fairchild i 

Union Club^ Sydney [September 1890] 

MY DEAR MRS. FAitjCHiLD,— I began a letter to you onvv. 
board the Janet Nicoll on my last cruise, wrote, T believe,- ■ 
two sheets, and ruthlessly destroyed the flippant trash. * 
Your last has given me great pleasure and some pain, for 
it increased the consciousness of my neglect. Now, this 
must go to you, whatever it is like.. 

... It is always harshness that one regrets. ... I 
regret also iny letter to Dr. Hyde. Yes, I do ; I think it 
was barbarously hai-sh; if 1 did it now, I would defend 
Damien no less well, and give less pain to those who are 
alive. These promptings of good-humour are not all, 
sotfnd; the three times three, cheer boys cheer, and.; 
general amiability business rests on a sneaking lov^of*' 
popularity,*thei most insidious enemy of virtue. On the '’ 
whole, it was virtuous to defend Damien; but it was^ 
harsh*lo strike so hard at Dr. Hyde. When I wrote the^^ 
letter, I believed he would bring an action, in which caslT';' 

I knew I could be beggared. And as yet there has come 
mo action; the injured Doctor has contented himself 
JA now with the (truly innocuous) vengeapee of callin^^ 
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'^me a ‘ Bi^hemian Crank,’ and have deeply woiyided 
,, one of his colleagues whom I esteemed and liked. 

.* Well, such is life. You are quite right; oiir civilisation 
:jis*a hollow fraud, all the fun of life is lost*l)y it; all it 
gains is thaialargcymniber of persons can continue to be 
^contemporaneously unhappy on the surface of*the globe. * 
' O, unhappy !—there is a b^g word and a false—continue 
'‘to be not nearly—by about twenty per cent.—so happy 
as they might be ; that would be nearer the mark. * 
t When—observe that word, which I v/ill write again and 
larger —when you come to see us in Samoa, you will see 
■ for yourself a healthy and happy people. 

:'f You see, you are one of the very few of our friends rich 
■^epipugh to come and see us ; and when my house is built, 
-land the road is made, and we have enough fruft planted 
and poultry and pigs raised, it is undeniable that you 
, must come—must is the word ; that is the way in which 
1'speak to ladies. You and Fairchild, anyway—perhaps 
' my friend Bla!!r—we’ll arrange details in good time. It 
will be the salvation of your souls, and make you willing 
to die. ^ ^ 

Let me tell 4011 this: In ’74 or 5 there came to stay 
with my father and mother a certain Mr. Seed, a prime 
‘minister or something of New Zealand. He spotted 
what my complaint was ; told me that I had no business 
to stay in Europe ; that I should find all I cared for, and 
, all that was good for me, in the Navigator Islands ;,sat 
.>up till four in the morning persuading me, demolishing 
' my scruples. And I resisted: I refused ft) go so far 
s.'.from my father and mother. O, it was virtuous, and O, 

' ,wasn’t it silly I «But my father, who was always my 
^ dearest, got to his grave without that pang ;^and now in 
£.1890, 1 (or what is left of me) go at last to the Navigator 
f^slands. God go with us 1 It is but a Pisgah sight when 
f*§ll is said; I go ther^ only to grow old and die; but 
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wheij y«u ('omc, you \«ill see it is a fair place for the 
purpose. 

Klaiiboit' lull uol ti'.ined up; 1 hope he will soon; 
I knew 'll ifiin on'; tliroii};li M.ivinu- Desramps.—With 
kindfsl i.n >>.i to yoiii'.i^lf anti aM ol yoM's, 1 ftmain 

K(i|:'’K''' ! Ori^ S I :-.VKNSON 

* III'- ..t'fti rs. 



XI 


LIFE IN SAMOA 

FIRST VFAR AT VAIITMA 


NOVrCMIiEK i 890 -])KCKMUKK 1891 


R E'rURNlNCl from Sydnc’y at llic end of October 
1800, St-jvenson and his wife at once took up 
their abudi* in the wooden four-roomed cottage, or 
* rough barrack,’ as he calls it, which luid been built 
for thv^m in the dealing at Vailima during the months 
of their absence at Sydney and on their cruise in 
thQ a for. Mr. IJoyd Osboiilne in the? mtanlime 

had started for England to wind ui) tivj family affairs 
at Bournemoifth. During the first fimonths, as 
will be seen by the following letters, the conditions 
of life at Vailima were rough to the piVnit of hatd- 
ship. But matters seon mended ; the work of cle.iring 
and planting^vent on under the eye of the master 
and mistress diligently and in the main successfully, 
though not of course without complications and mis¬ 
adventures. Ways and means of catering were found, 
and abundance began to reign in place of the make¬ 
shifts and privations of the first days. By .'Xpr^l a 
better hou.se, fit to receive the elder Mrs. Stevenson, 


had been built; and later in the year plan*for further 
extension were considered, but for thf; present held 
over. The attempt made at first to work the cstab- 
.lishment by means of white servants and hea*d-men 
indoors and out proved unsatisfactory,* and was 
f gradually superseded by the formation of an efficient 
native staff, which in course of time developed itself 


into something like a ^all, devoted feudal clan. 


o 
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During the earlier months of 1891 Stevefison was 
not in continu(ju.s residence on his new property, but 
went a'vay on two excursions, the first to Sydney to 
meet his mother; the second, in company of the 
• Amerit'an Consul Mr. Scwall, tot Tutuila, a iaeigh< 
•bouring i^and of the Samoan groi>p. Ot the latter, 
to linn very interesting, trip, the cotrespondence 
contains ottly the Iv ginning of an account abruptly 
broken oH*. more will bo found in the extracts from 
his dim y given in Mr. Grahani Balfour’s Life (^d. 1906, 
pp. j i z f.). During part of the spring he was fortunate 
in having the company of two distinguished Ameiicans, 
the painter J.,afarge and the historian Henry Adams, 
in addition to that of the local planters, traders, and 
orficials, a singular and singularly mixed community. 
Alter sohie half-year’s residence he began to realise 
that the arrangements made for the government of 
Samoa by treaty between the three powers England, 
Germany, and America were not working nor promising 
to work well. Stevenson was no abst>acted student 
or dreamer; the human interests and human duties 
lyi.ig immediately about him were ever the first in 
his eyes; and he found himsel? drawn deeply into 
the complications of local politics, a? so active a 
spirit could not fail to be drawn, however little taste 
he might have for the work. 

He kept in the meantime at a fair level of health, 
and among the multitude of new interests was faithful 
in the main business of his life—that is, to literature. 
He ditl not cease to toil uphill at the heavy task of 
preparing for serial publication the letters, or more 
properly chapters, on the South Seas. He planned 
and bpgan delightedly his happiest tale of South' 
Sea life, The High Woods of Ulttfanua^ afterwards 
changed t 6 The Beach of Falesd ; conceived thd' 
scheme, which was never carried out, of working twO^ 
old conceptions into one long genealogical 
nov^l or .fictitious family bistbry to bo called 
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Shovels of Newton French; anti in the latter* part of 
ithe year worked hard in continuation of The JVrechcr. 
Having completed this cfuring November, he turned 
at* once, from a sense of duty rather thaTi from any 
litcraiy infjpirationi to the Footnote to History^ a 
laboriously prepared and minutely conscieAtious ac-* 
xount of recent events in Samoa. 

‘ From his earliest days at Vailima, detcrpiined that 
our intimacy should suffer no diminution by abr^ence, 
Stevenso^i began, to my great pleasure, the practice ol 
writing me a monthly budget containing a full account 
of his doings and interests. At first the pursuits of 
the enthusiastic farmer, planter, and overseer filled 
these letters delightfully, to the exclusion of almost 
everything else except references to his book.i pro¬ 
jected or in hand. Later tlvse interests began to 
-give place in his letters to those of the local politician, 
immersed in affairs which seeined to me exasperat- 
ingly petty and obscure, however grave the potential 
European co«l^lications which lay behind them. At 
any rate, they were hard to follow intelligently from 
the other side of the globe; and it was a relief 
whenever his correspondence turned to matters 
literary or domestic, or humours of his own mind and 
character. These letters, or so much of them as 
seemed suitable for publication, w»‘re originally printed 
separately, in the year followir.g the writer’s death, 
under the title Vailima Letters, 'fhey arc here placed, 

. with some additions, in chronological order among those 
addressed to other friends or acquaintances. During 
this first year at Vailima his general correspondence 
■; w^is not nearly so large as it afterwards* became; Mr. 

, Burlingame, as representative of the house of Sejibner, 
^•eceiving the lion’s share next to myself. 

For the love of Stevenson I will ask readers to take 
^the small amount of pains necessary to grasp and 
Jjreimember the main facts of Samoan politics in the 
. ten years 1889-99. At the date when he settled in 
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Vailvna' the government of the islands ifad lately 
been re-ordered between the three powers interested 
—namely, (icrmany, England, apd the United States— 
at ilie (.’oi'i\eniion of Berlin (July 14, 1889). llie 
rivalries and jealousies of these *hree pc^wersjocom- 
•jilieat'. d \Vith the conflicting claims of various native 
kin:;s or chiefs, liad for some time kept the affairs of 
dn‘ islands d;ingerously emi)roiled. Under the Berlin 
Convention, Malietoa Laupepa, who had previously 
been dr [lobcd and deported by the Germans in favour 
of a nominee of their own, was reinstated as king, to 
the ex'dusion f)f his kinsman, the powerful and popular 
M:»i lafa, whose titles were equally good and abilities 
v-ertainly greater, but who was especially obnoxious 
to the (iermans owing to his resistance to them 
during the troubles of the preceding years. In the 
'course of that resistance a small German force had 
been worsted in a skirmish at Fagalii, and 

resentment at this affront to the national pride was 
for several years one of tlie chief obstacles to the 
reconciliation of contending interests. For a time 
tii« two kinsmen, Laupepa and Mataafa, lived on 
amicable terms, but presently differences arose 
between them. Mataafa had expected to occupy 
a position of influence in the government: finding 
himself ignored, he withdrew to a camp (Malie) a few 
miles outside the town of Apia, where he lived in semi¬ 
royal state as a sort of passive rebel or rival to the 
recognised king. In the meantime, in the course of 
the year 1891, the two white officials appointed under 
the Berlin •Convention—namely, the Chief Justice, a 
Swedisli gentleman named Cedercrantz, and the 
Presic},ent of the Council, Baron Senfft von Pilsach 
—had come out to the islands and entered on their 
duties, ^rtiese gentlemen soon proved themselves 
unfitted for their task to a degree both disastrous and ^ 
g^^Hesque. Almost the entire white community were 
soon against them ; with the native population they 
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had no influence or crcdif; iifl'ii^rs both polfiipal and 
municipal went from bad to worse; and tlie consulij 
of the three powers, acthig as an offici.'il boaul of 
ack’isers to the king, ( (Add not do much to uicnd them. 

Tojthe impropruay of some of the olVicial proceed¬ 
ings Stcven?on felt impelled to call attention in a scries 
of letters to ll^^e Times llic first of wliich aiipeared in 
1891, the remainder in 1^)92. He had formed the 
conviction that for the cure of Samoan troubles two 
things were necessary: first and above all, the re- 
conciliatibn of Laupcjia and Mataafa ; secondly, the 
supersession of the unlucky (!luef Justice and 
President by men better qualified for their tasks. 
To effect the former purp(jse, he made his only 
practical intromission in local politics, and made it 
unsuccessfully. The motive of his letters to the 
Times was the hope to effect the second. In this 
matter, after undergoing the ri.siv, which was at one 
moment serious, of deportation, he in the end saw his 
wishes fullille(j^ Tlu:; first Chief Justice ;nd President 
were replacecl by better rualified peisons in the 
course of 1893. But lueantinie the muddle had 
grown to a head. Jn the autumn of that year war 
broke out l^tween the partisans of Laupiqxi and 
Mataafa: the latter were defeated, and Malaata 
exiled to a distant island. At the close of the 
following year Stevenson died, 'fliree years later 
followed the death of Laupepa: then came more 
confused rivalries between various claimants to the 
kingly title. The Germans, having by this Time 
come round to Stcven.son’.s opinion, backe^ the claims 
of Mataafa, which they had before «tubbornly dis¬ 
allowed, while the English and Americans stood for 
another candidate. In 1899 these differences resulted 
in a calamitous and unjustifiable action, tlip bombard¬ 
ment of native villages for several successive days 
by English and American war-ships. As a jnatter qf 
uigent necessity, to avert worse things, new negotia- 
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tions w^rc set on foot|between the three powers, with 
the result that Em'land withdrew her claims in Satn^oa - 
altogetlicr, America was satrtfied with the small island 
of Tutuiia.witli its fine harbofir of Pago-pago, while; 
the two larger Islands of Upolii anfj Savaii were ceded 
, to (^jrmapy. German officials havosgoverned them well 
and peacefully ever since, with the restored Mataafa 
established in a recognised ?<osition of headship among 
tho native chiefs. Wiiilc Stevenson yet lived, he was 
obnoxious to the German official world. But his 


name r.nd memory are now held in honour by them,, 
his policy to a large extent practically followed, and 
he wouKi have been the first to acknowledge the 
ineritr-. of the new order had he lived to witness it. 


'rheso remarks, following the subject down to what. 
remains /or the present its historic conclusion, will, I 
hojie, be enough to clear it for the present purpose 
out of the reader’s way and enable him to understand ^ 
as much as is necessary of the political allusions in 
this and the following sections of the c^j-jespondence. 

It need only be added that in reading the following - 
pages it must be borne in mind that Mulinuu and , 
Malie, the places respectively«of Laupepa’s and ' 
Mataafa’s residence, are also used to» signify their ■ 
respective parties and followings. 


To Sii.'NKY Colvin 

During the al)scnce of the Stevensons at Sydney some eight acres 
of ’the Vailima property had been cleared of jungle, a cottage 
roughly built on the clearing, and something done tow<irds niaki^. 
the track up tiic hill from Apia into a practicable road. Thw 
occupied the cottage‘at once, and the following letters narrate 
the sequel. , 

In the Mountain^ Apia^ Samoa^ 
Monday^ November 2nd^ 1890 /' 
MY DEAR COLVIN, —This IS a hard and interesting 
ahd j^utlful life that we lead lyow. Our place is in a' 
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deep cleft of Vaea Mountain, fome six huSctrec^ feet 
af^ove the sea, emboweicd m foiest, which is oui 
strangling enemy, and width we eombat with axes and 
dollars. I went ti.i/y ovei outdoor \voik,»and had at 
last to congnt iny-jlf to the house, 01 htei itiiie iniisl 
have gone by lhe/)oaid Nothin^ is so mtdresling as* 
weeding, Ll(,fiing, and pi^i making, the oveisight of 
labourcis becomes a disease; it is quite an elioit not 
to drop into the faimer, and it docs make you feel so 
well T(t come down coveied with m id ind dicnched 
with swicat and lain aftei omc hours in the bush, ih inge, 
rub down, and ^ike a chair 111 the \ciandili, is to taste 
a qu et Conscience. And the stiange thiUj, that I mark 
is this • If I go out and make sixpence, bt s^mg my 
labouiers and plying the cutlass or the spade, idiot 
conscience applauds me; if I s t in the house and make 
twenty pounds, idiot conscience Vails ove m> neglect 
and the day waited. Foi neai a foitniglit I did not go 
beyond the #dandah; then I fountl niy rush of work 
run out, and went down for the night to Apia; put in 
Sunday aftei noon with our consul, ‘ a nice young mfln,’ 
dined with n^v friend H. J Moors in the evening, went 
to chuich—no less—at the white and half white chinch— 
'I had nevei been bcfoie, and was much intcicslcd; the 
woman I sat next lookni a full blood native, ind it was 
in the piettiest and leadicst laiglish that she sang the 
hymns ; back to Moors’, wheie wc yarned of the isliyids, 
being both wide vvandeiers, till bedtime; bed, sleep, 
bVeakfast, hoi sc saddled ; round to the mission, to get 
Mr. Claike to be my inteipietei**; oven ^ith him to the 
King’s, whom I have not called on since my jetuin ; 

' received by that mild old gentleman; have some 
.interesting talk with him about Samoan Superstitions 
and my land— the scene of a great battle in his 
(Malietoa Laupepa’s) )(outh — the place whicB we haVe 
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cleared ^iVic pUitform ^of his fori—the guilty of tlW! 
stream full of dead bodies — the fight rolled ^ff 
up V aea mountain-side; llick with Clarke to the 
missioii; Ikid a bit of lunch *and consulted over** a 
queci i)oint of mlssionniy policy^, just agsen, •about 
•our new ■ town Hall and the baft's there—too long 
to go ,nio, but a qua-jit example of* the intricate 
qiif 'jiions whirli spring up daily in the missionary 

p.itJl.* 'is:, 

Then ofT up the hill ; Jack \ery fresh, the sAin (clo^. 
on noon) staring hot, the breeze very strong a|id 
j)lcnsant; the ineffable green country all round—gorgeous 
little buds (I I’.iink they are humming-birds, but they 
say not) sldnmshing in the wayside flowers. About a 
qu.uier way up 1 met a native coming down with the 
trunk of a cocoa palm across his shoulder ; his brown 
breast glittering V ith Sweat and oil: ‘ Talofa’--‘Talofa, 
alii -You sec that while man? He speak for you.’ 
‘White man he gone up here?’—‘loe'^^Yes)—‘Tofa, 
alii Tofit, soifua ! ’ I put on Jack up the steep path, 
lilbhc IS all as white as sliaving stick—Ilrown’s euxesis, 
wish 1 had some—past 'ranugamanono, ajiush village— 
see into the houses as 1 pass — they arc open sheds 

* ‘ In the mivsioM.iry woik ^^hich is being rlonc among the 
Samoans, Mr. Sievenbon \\as especially interested. He was an 
observ.int, shrewd, yet ever generous critic of all our religious and 
■ educational organisations. His knowledge of native character and 
life enabled him to understand missionary difticulties, while his 
genial coniac^ with all sorts and conditions of men made him 
keen to clctcct detmiencies in men and methods, and apt in useful 
suggestion.' The above is the testimony of the Mr. Clarke 
here memtioned (Rev. W. E. Clarke of the London Missionary^ 
Society). Thi|i gentleman was liom the tirst one of the most valued 
friends of Mr. Stevenson and his family in Samoa, and, when the 
end came, read the funeral service beside his grave on Mount' 
Vaea.4i» * 
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scattered ijn a green—see the bJown folk sitting there, 
suckling kids, sleeping on ^their stiff wooden pillows-- 
then on through the wood path—and hcie 1 find the 
mysterious white man (ptwr devil!) with liis twenty 
years’'Certificate of (.good behaviour as a book-keeper, 
frozen out by the sd'ikes in the colonies, come up here 
on a chan :e, n6 work to be Sound, big hotel liill, no shi|» 
to leave in—and come up to beg twenty dollars liccause 
he heard I was a Scotchman, offering to le.i\c his 
portmante.iu in pledge. Settle this, and on again ; and 
here my house comes in view, and a wai whoop fetches 
my wife and Henry (or Simele), our Samoan Ixiy, on 
the front balcony ; and I am home again, anti only sorry 
that I shall have to go down again to Apia this day 
week. I could, and would, dwell here unmoved, but 
there are things to be attended to. 

Never say 1 don’t give you details and news. That is 
a picture of a letter. 

1 have been hard at work since I came ; three chapters 
of The Wrecker^ and since that, eight of the South .Sea 
book, and, along and^aoout and in between, a hatful 
of verses. Soi^e day I’ll send the verse to you, and 
you’ll say if any of it is any good. 1 have got in a better 
vein with the South Sea book, as I think you will see ; 
I think these chapters will do for the volume without 
much change. Those that I did in the Janet Nicoll^ 
under the most ungodly circumstances, I fear will want 
a lot of suppling and lightening, but I hope to have your 
remarks in a month or two upon that point, it seems a 
long while since 1 have heard from you. I do hope 
you are well. I am wonderful, but tired from so much 
work; ’tis really immense what 1 have done ; in the 
South Sea book I have fifty pages copied fair, some of 
which has been four times, and all twice written; 
certainly fifty pages of solid scriving inside a fortnight, 

IIJ4 —13 
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',n a.ni, till lunch} andc' from two 
till four or five every day ; Jictvvecn whiles, verse and 
blowing; on the fl.igcolct ; never^ outside. If you could ^ 
see this* pl.ice ! but 1 don’t want any one to see it till 
^ clearins; done, aiid my house builtt It will be »home ' 
for ar.'.r-U. * ? 

;io far I wrote after my l)id of dinner, sftme cold meal 
and bananas, on anival. Then out to see where Henry, 
and sonic of the men were clearing the garden ; for it 
wa<^ plain lliere was to be no work to-day inddors, and I 
must sf-' in consequence to farmering. I stuck a good 
w'hile on the way up, for the path there is largely my 
own handiwork, and there were a lot of sprouts and 
sapiiui^b and stones to be removed. Then I reached our' 
clearing just where the streams join in one ; it had a fine 
autumn smell of burning, the smoke blew in the woods,- 
and the boys were pretty merry and busy. Now I had^ 
a private design :— ^ 



* Point referred to in texL 

.Paths. 

jra,.:. - ra=.r , Our boundary. 

a*4 Present Aatuit, 
c.Bannn^^ntek, </. IVaterfaU. 

€. Latyrg toaUr/nll into deep gorge where ifte heat of the fight omw. 
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. The Vaita*c I had explored prefty far up ; not* yet the 
other stream, the Vaituligrj (g = nasal n, as ng in sing); 
‘and up that, with my wood knife, I set off alone. It is 
ffhe^e quite dry; it went through endless woods ; about 
^as broad as‘>a Devrjishire lane, here and ther/s crossed, 
^by fallen trees ; hu^e trees overhead in the sun, dripping 
lianas ana tufted with orchiife, tree ferns, ferns depending 
with air roots from the steep banks, great arums- 1 had 
hot skill enough to say if any of them 'vere the edible 
kind, one‘‘of our staples here !—^hundreds of bananas— 
another staple -and alas ! I had skill enough to know 

• all of these for the bad kind that bears no fruit. My 
, HenrjTmoralised over this the other day; how Inrd it 

• was that the bad banana flourished wild, and the ^^od 
^ust be weeded and tended ; and I had not the heart 
’^to tell him how fortunate they were jiere, and how hungry 
^were other lands by comparison. The ascent of this 
lovely lane of my dry stream filled me with delight. I 
could not but reminded of old Mayne Reid, as I have 

.H>een more than once since 1 came to the tropics ; aqd 
I thought, if Reid had been still living, I would have 
written to tell Wm that, for me, zV /tad come true ; and I 
thought, forbye, that, if the great powers go on as they 
rj^re, going, and the Chief Justice delays, it would come 
rimer still; and the war-conch will sound in the hills, and 
:Vxriy home will be inclosed in camps, before the year is 
landed. And all at once—mark you, how Mayne Reid 
. is on the spot—a strange thing happened. I saw a liana 
.'[^Slretch across the bed of the brook aboijt breast-high 
ci^^ng up my knife to sever it, and—behold, it w'as a 
|v%tf^l* On either hand it plunged into thick bush ; 
^^morrow I shall see where it goes and ge^^ a gu^ss 
^^fhaps of what it means. To-day I know no more than 
^^j^ere it is. A little higher the brook began to trickle, • 
JmQiW to fill. At last, as 1* meant to do^ some work upon 
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the homcwn.r(l trail, it was time to tuin. ^ did nfl 
return by the strcriin ; knif(A in hand, as long as mH 
cndui.'iiice lasted, I was to cut a^path in the congestet 
bush. 

At fii*-! It went ill with me ; I got badly stung aS higlil 
as lb (I elbows by the stnigi.ig plant; 1 was nearly hungl 
!’■ a tough liana—a nviien trunk giving way under myj 
feet; it was <lcplor.ible bad business. And an axe—if 
dared sw. ig one -would have been more to the purposed 
tlri'i !uy cutlass. Of a sudden things beg^n to go 
Strang*-’./ easier I found stumps, bushing out again; 
my body begat! to ^\ondcr, then my mind ; I raised my 
eyes and looked .ahead ; and, by George, I was no 
longer pioneering, 1 had struck an old track overgrown, 
and was restoring an old path. So I laboured till I was 
in such a state that Qirolina Wilhelmina Skeggs^ could 
Scarce have found a name for it. Thereon desisted j 


returned to the stream ; made my way t|own that stony 
track to the garden, where the smoke was still hanging 
a^d the sun was still in the high tree-tops, and so home 
Here, fondly supposing my long dAy was over, I rubbed 
down ; exquisite .agony ; water spreads the poison of 
these weeds ; I got it all over my hands, on my chest, in 
my eyes, and presently, while eating an orange, d la, 
Rarotonga, burned my lip and eye with orange juice. 
Now all day, our three small pigs had been adrift, to the 
m6rtal peril of our corn, lettuce, onions, etc., and as I 
stood smarting on the back verandah, behold the three' 
piglings issuing from the wood just opposite. Instantly 
I got together as many hoys as I could—three, and got 
the ptgs penned against the rampart of the sty, till the' 
others joiped; whereupon we formed a cordon, closed, 
captured the deserters, and dropped them, squeaking 

• ■•‘The litdy in the Vicar cf Wakefield who declares herself ' all 
in a muck ol^sweaL* 
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amain, into their strengthened'barracks wherfe, please 
God, they may now stay ! 

Perhaps you may suppose tne day now over ; you 
afe not the head of a [)Iantalion, my juvenile friend. 
Politics suijceeded ' Henry got ailiift in his English, 
Bene was loo cowardly to tell me what he was 
after: icsultf I have lost* seven good labourers, and 
had to sit down and write to you to keep my tempei. 
Let me sketch my lads. —Henry -Hemy h.is gfuic flown 
to town tfr I could not be writins; to you this were the 
hour of his English lesson else, when he learns what he 
calls ‘long explessions’ or ‘your chiefs language’ for the 
matter of an hour and a half—Henry is a ehiedirg from 
Savaii; I once loathed, I now like anfl - p>ending fiesh 
discoveries—have a kind of respect for Henry. * He does 
good work for us; goes among the labou'cis, bossing 
and watching ; helps Fanny ; is civil, kindly, thoughlful; 
O si sic semper! But will he be ‘his sometime self 
throughout thft year ’ ? Any\\ .ly, he has deserved of us, 
and he must disappoint me sharply ere I give him up.— 
Bene—or Peni— Bcn,^in plain English—is supposed to he 
my ganger ; t^e Lord love him ! (h)d made a truckling 
coward, there is his full history. He cannot tell me what he 
wants ; he dares not tell me what is wTong ; he dares not 
transmit my orders or translate my censures. And with all 
this, honest, sober, industiious, miserably smiling over the 
miserable issue of his own unmanlincss.—I’aul —a German 
—cook and steward —a glutton of work—a splcmlid fellow; 
drawbacks, three : (i) no cook ; (2) an inveteffltc bungler; 
a man with twenty thumbs, continually falling in the 
dishes, throwing out the dinner, preserving the garbage ; 
, (3) a dr—, well, don’t let us say that—but we daren’t let 
him go to town, and he—poor, good soul is afraid to be 
, let go.—Lafaele (Raphael), a strong, dull, d^recatory 
man ; splendid with an cixc, if watched ; the better for a 
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rowing, when he calls Ae ‘Papa’ in the most wheedling 
tones ; dcsj)eratcly afraid of gjiosts, so that he dare not 
walk nh)nc wp in the banana patch -see map. The rest 
are (h.ingiil;; labourers; anti tonight, owing to tfie 
misei.ible. owardirn of Peni, who clicT not veijture lo telP 
*mc \vh u the men wanted—and whicl^was no more than • 
fail all are gone —and’ iiiy#wceding in the article of' 
:»c!ng finished ! I’ity the sorrows of a planter. 

I am. So, 3'ouij, and be jowned to you. The Planter, 

R. L. S. 

ru(Si{\y^ y d .—I begin to see the whole scheme of 
Ictlet \M lting ; you sit down every day and pour out an 
couable stream of twaddle. 

L 

'Phis morning all my fears were fled, and all the trouble , 
had failed to the lot of Peni himself, who deserved it; 
my field was full of weeders; and I am again able to 
justify the ways of God. All morning I worked at the - 
iiiouih Seas^ and finished the chapter I had stuck upon on;; 
Saturday. F.'inny, awfully hove-to with rlfeumatics and% 
injuries received upon the field of sport and glory, chasing- 
pigs, was unable to go up and d^wn stairs, so she saf 
upon the bark verandah, and my work watichequered by - 
her cries. ‘Paul, you take a spade to do that—dig 
hole first. If you do that, you’ll cut your foot off! Herei 
you boy, what you do there? You no get work? yorf" ‘ 
go find Simele; he give you work. Peni, you tell 
boy he go find Simel^ ; suppose Simele no give him work,'f 5 
• you tell him go ’way. I no want him here. That boy n<ivV^ 
good .’—Perti (from the distance in reassuring tones), 
‘All right, sir V—Fanny (after a long pause), ‘Peni,yoii“' 
tell that boy go find Simele ! I no want him stand herej 
all day. I no pay that boy. I see him all day. tie 
do nothing.'—Luncheon, beef, soda-scones, fried bananaSjl^ 
piiJI^ppl^ in claret, coffee. Try to write a poem ; 
go. Play the flageolet. Then sheakingly off to farme^ 
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mg and pioneering. Four^angsr at work on oifr fUarc ; 

^ ;a lively scene ; axes cras1|ing and smoke blowing ; all, 
' the knives are out. Byt I rob the garden party of one 
“’.without a stock, anil you should see my hand -cut to 
' ’ribbofls. I^ow I want to do my path up the^ Vaituliga^ 
^^single-handed, and^I want it to burst on the public com- 
. plcte. Jiencd, with devilish ingenuity, I begin it at 
\^iffercnt places; so that if you stumble on one section, 

' ..jou may not even then su‘?pcct the fulno , of my labours. 

.Accordingly, I started in a new place, below the wire, and 
: hoping to work up to it. It was pci haps lucky I had so 
;■ bad a cutlass, and my smarting hand bid me stay before 
, I had got up to the wire, but just in season, so that I was 
only the better of my activity, not dead beat as yesteiday. 
A strange business it was, and infinitely solitary ; 

' away above, the sun was in thp high tree-tops; the 
lianas noosed and sought to hang me ; the saplings 
^ struggled, and came up with that sob of death that one 
; gets to know^o well; great, soft, sappy trees fell at a 
'.;lickof the cutlass, little tough switches laughed at and 
^ dared my best endciv'our. Soon, toiling down in that 
■’ pit of verdurof I heard blows on the far side, and then 
’ laughter. I confess a chill settled on my heart. Being 
so dead alone, in a place where by rights none should 
,,Jbe beyond me, I was aware, upon interrogation, if those 
'T^lows had drawn nearer, I should (of course quite un- 
affectedly) have executed a strategic movement to •the 
J*^tear; and only the other day I was lamenting my in- 
.^3ensibility to superstition I Am I heginnipg fo be sucked 
? Shall I become a midnight twitterer like my 
■/j agg hbours ? At times I thought the blows were echoes ; 
^fFtiines I thought the laught^ was-, from birds. For 
birds are strangely human in their calls. Vaca 
l^bibuntain about sundown sometimes rings v^th shrill 
Scries, like the hails of ftierry, scattered children. As a 
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matter bf fact, 1 bclJive sfealthy wood-cufters from 
Tanu^amanono were above nip in the wood and answer- 
able for the blows; as for the laughter, a woman and 
two (hildrcT. had come and asked Fanny’s leave to go 
up shn!.n)-fj&hing in the burn; bevond dmibt, ft was 
tlicsf 1 heard. ]usl at ^he right tiMe I returned; to 
v.ish down, change, and Ijegln this snatch of letter 
before dinner wa^ ready, ami to finish it afterwards, 
before ifinry has yet put in an appearance for his 
Icssoti in ‘long cxplcssions.’ 

I)inr:;r: slewed beef and potatoes, baked bananas, 
new loaf-bread hot from the oven, pine-apple in claret. 
'I’hcse are great days ; we have been low in the past; 
l#ut now are we as belly-gods, enjoying all things. 

* Wednesday. {Hist. VaUima resumed.) —A gorgeous 
evening of after-glow m the great tree-tops and behind 
the mountain, and full moon over the lowlands and the 
sea, inaugurated a night of horrid cold. To you effete 
denizens of the so-called temperate zone, it had seemed 
nothing ; neither of us could sleep ; we were up seeking 
extra coverings, I know not at ^\^J^at hour—it was as 
bright as day. The moon right over Vjtea-—near due 
west, the birds strangely silent, and the wood of the 
house tingling with cold ; I believe it must have been 
6o‘’ 1 Consequence: Fanny has a headache and is 
wretched, and I could do no work. (I am trying all 
round for a place to hold my pen ; you will hear why 
later on; this to explain penmanship.) I wrote two 
pages, very bad^ no njovement, no life or interest; then 
I wrote a business letter; then took to tootling on the 
flageolet, till gldry should call me farmering. ^ 

1 took up at the fit timH Lafaele and Mauga—Mauga, 
accent on *the first, is a mountain, I don’t know what 
ii^pans—mind what 1 told you of the value of g 
—to the garden, and set them digging, then turned 
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attention fo the p.ath. I could mit go into my bush path 
for two reasons: ist, so(e hands ; 2nd, had on my 
trousers and good shoos. Lucky it was. Right in the 
wild lime hedge which cuts .athwart us jus*t homeward 
of the gan^n, I found a great bed of kuikui—sensitive 
plant—our deadliest enemy. A fool brought it to this* 
island in a p^)t, and used ko lecture and sentimentalise 
over the tender thing. The lender thing h.as now taken 
charge of this islnnd, and men fight it, with lorn hands, 
for broadband life. A siugidar, insidious thing, shrinking 
and biting like a weasel; clutching by its roots as a 
limpet clutches to a rock. As I fought him, 1 bettered 
some verses in my poem, TV/t* Woodman ; ^ the only 
thought I gave to letters. Though the kuikui was thick, 
there was but a small patch of it, and wlffcn I was 
done I attacked the wild lime, and had a hrmd-to-hand 
skirmish with' its spines and elastic suckers. All tliis 
time, close by, in the cleared space of the garden, Lafacle 
and Maiigil *^ere digging. Sudflcnly quoth Lafacle, 
‘Somebody he sing out.’—‘Somebody he sing out? 
All right. I go.’ Aqd I went and found they had b*ccn 
whistling an-i ‘singing out’ for long, but the fold of 
the hill and the uncleared bush shuts in the garden so 
that no one heard, and I was late for dinner, and Fanny’s 
headache was cross ; and when the meal was over, we 
had to cut up a pineapple which was going bad, to make 
jelly of; and the next time you have a handful of br9ken 
blood-blisters, apply pine-apple juice, and you will give 
me news of it, and I request a specimen (tf your hand 
of write five minutes after—the historic moment when 
I tackled this history. My day so far.* 

Fanny was to have rested. Blessed Paul began 
making a duck-house ; she let him be; the Muck-house 
' fell down, and she had to set her hand to it^ He 
* First published in Ihc New Review^ January' C895. 
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tlien |o make i di nVinJ place-foi the pigs, sle let him "S' 
be again -he ihuIl a sta j b> which the pigs will 
probai yesiape his eveninj, ind she was neai weeping. 
Imp)ssil>lo f< blame llic inrltPitiable fellow , energy*js 
too iiie lid i^oo Iwill too nolile a thin^ to fliscoihragc , 
lint It ti ving whe 1 si e w''iit a icst Ihen she had to 
c*' 1 the dinner, the i, ott^iuise like i fool ancf a 
\ Oman m i l w iil clinnci foi me and mil c a flurry of 
heisclf I lei day‘'f fii Q/ / i lihut d ^unf 

h itj\ I tliinJ I hue been too liied to idd to 
lliib ih'-oniclc, whieh will at an> latc gi/e you some 
gu(«-b of oui employment All goes well, the kuikui— 
Ohink of *h s mispronunciation having actually infected 
me lo the extent of misspelling ’ luitui is the word by 
iightb—tue tuitni IS ill out of the paddock—a fenced 
piik between the house and boundaiy , Pern’s men stait 
to day on the loid , the gaiden is put binned, pirt dug , 
and Heniy, at the he id of a tioop of iindcrp iid a'^sist ints, 
1 j hard at work clc i mg I he part cle^n^, you will 
see from the map, from the house lun down to the 
streim side, up the stieam nearly as hij,h as the 
garden, then back lo the stir which I ha,ejust added 
to the map 

My long, silent contests in the forest have had a 
strange effect on me The unconcealed vitality of these 
vegetables, their cxubeiant number and strength, the 
attempts—I can use no other woid—of lianas to enwrap 
and capture the intruder, the awful silence, the knowledge 
that all my ^.ffoits arc only like the perfoimince of an 
actor, the thing 6f a moment, and the wood aviII silently 
and swiftly heal them up with fiesh effervescence, the 
cunning sense of the tuitui, suflciing itself to be touched 
with wind-sHrayed glasses and not minding—but let the 
gralft be moved by a man, and it shuts up, the whole 
silent battle murder, and slow dtath of the contending 
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forest; vieigh upon the Imagitiation. My pfienn the 
IVoodmatt stands ; but I ji.ave taken refuge in a new 
Story, which just shot through me like a bullet in one of 
iny moments of aue, alone in that tragic lun^le :— 

* 77 ie High Woods of Ulttfmua ' 

1. South Sea I’ridal. 

2. Under the Ban. 

3. Savao and l'’aavao. 

4. ‘Cries in the High Wood. 

5. Rumour full of 'rongui's. 

6. The Hour of Pciil. 

7. The Day of Vengeance. 

It is very strange, very extravagant, I dare say , but 
. iPs varied, and picturesque, and has a pretty Iftve affair, 
and ends well. Ulufanua is a lovely Samoan word, ulu = 
'grove; fanua = land; grove-land -‘the tops of the high 
trees.* Savao, ‘ sacred to the wood,’ and Faavao, ‘ wood- 
j.'ways,* are thoAiames of two qf the characters, Ulufanua 
’;the name of the supposed island. 

1 am very tired, and rest off to-day from all but letters. 
Fanny is quitj done up ; she could not sleep last night, 
; something it seemed like asthma—I trust not. I suppose 
'»Lloyd will be about, so you can give him the benefit of 
:,4his long scrawl.^ Never say that I can't write a letter, 
^say that I don’t.—Yours ever, my dearest fellow, 

*" R., L. g. 


Later on Friday .—The guidwife had bread to bake, 
and.she baked it in a pan, O I But between whiles she 
was down with me weeding sensitive in the paddock. 

men have but now passed over it; 1 was r^und in 
;tj;iat very place to see the weeding was done thorougMy, 

S'-f Afterwards changed into The Beach of Falesd. 

^ s Mr. Lloyd Osbourne had come to England to paQk and wind 
VP affairs at Skci ry vorc, ’ 
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and jLlrwady the reptile ^sprin behind our heols. Tuitui 
is a truly sliange beast, andlgives food for thought. 1 
am nearly sure—I cannot yet be quite, I mean to ex¬ 
periment, n^en 1 am less on the hot chase of the beast 
—that; even at the instant he shrivels up hi^ lea^s, he 
•stii!-.rs his piirUles do^’nvvard so as to catch the up- 
(•«)oting linger; instinctive, (.say the gabies; but so is 
man’s imj)':Isc to strike out. One thing that takes and 
holds ir.e IS to see the strange variation in the propaga¬ 
tion of alarm among these rooted beasts; atf times it 
sprca''l« to a radius (I speak by the guess of the eye) of 
five or six inches ; at times only one individual plant 
appears frightened at a lime. We tried how long it 
took one to recover; ’lis a sanguine creature; it is all 
abroad aj*ain before (I guess again) two minutes. It is 
odd how difficult in this world it is to be armed. The 
double armour of this*plant betrays it. In a thick tuft, 
where the leaves disappear, I thrust in my hand, and the 
bite of the thorns betrays the topmost %em. In the 
open again, and when I hesitate if it be clover, a touch 
on •the leaves, and its fine sense ^nd retractile action 
betrays its identity at once. Yet it ha% one gift in¬ 
comparable. Rome had virtue and knowledge; Rome 
perished. The sensitive plant has indigestible seeds— 
so they say—and it will flourish for ever. I give my 
advice thus to a young plant—have a strong root, a 
weak stem, and an indigestible seed; so you will outlast 
the eternal city, and your progeny will clothe mountains^ 
and the irascible planter will blaspheme in vain. The 
weak point of tuitui is that its stem is strong. 

Suppjementary Page. —PIcre beginneth the third lesson, • 
which is not from the planter but from a less estimablj^ < 
cjmracter, the writer of books. ^ 

want you to understand about this South Sea Book/' 
I'he job i| immense ; I stagger under material. 1 have - 
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'seen the Jirst big iache. tit was necessary to^see the 
smaller ones; the lettersj were at my hand for the 
purpose, but I was not going to lose this experience ; 
aifd, instead of writing- mere letters, have fJbured out a 
lot of •stuff ^or the book. How this works and fits, time 
is to show. But I Jjclicve, in time, I shall get*the whole* 
thing- in forirR Now, up t{| date, that is all iny design, 
and 1 beg to warn you till we have the whole (or much) 
of the stuff together, you can hardly judge—and I can 
hardly judge. Such a ma'- i of stuff ib to he handled, if 
possible without repetilion--so much foreign matter to be 
introduced—if possible with perspicuity—and, as much as 
can be, a spirit of narrative to be preserved. You will 
find that come stronger as I proceed, and get the ex¬ 
planations worked through. Problcnis of style ifre (as yet) 
dirt under my feet; my problem is architectural, creative 
—to get this stuff jointed and moving. If I can do that, 

I will trouble you for style ; anybody miglu write it, and 
it would be splendid ; well-engineered, the masses right, 
the blooming thing lravelling--twig ? 

This I wanted you to understand, for lots of the iftuff 
sent home is,J[ imagine, rot—and slovenly rot—and some 
of it pompous rot; and I want you to understand it’s a lay-in. 

Soon, if the tide of poeshie continues, I’ll send you a 
whole lot to damn. You never said thank you for the 
handsome tribute addressed to you from Apemama;' 
such is the gratitude of the world to the Clod-sent poick. 
Well, well:—‘ Vex not thou the poick’s mind. With thy 
coriaceous ingratitude. The P. will be to your faults more 
than a little blind. And yours is a far''from handsome 
attitude.’ Having thus dropped into poetry in a |pirit of 
friendship, I have the honour to subscribe myself. Sir, 
your obedient humble servant, Silas Wegg 

> The lines beginning ' 1 heard the pulse of the besieging sea 
see above, p. 142. 
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I sypi»ose by thi» you will hfivc seen the Iad»—and his 
feet will have been in the Monument— and his eyes 
beheld the f.icc ot (ieorge.^ \Vell! 

Ther<? is much eloquence in a well 1 
1 am, Sir 
Yours 

The Eijlijrammatist * 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 



FINIS—EXPLICIT 


To E. L. Burlingame 

The opening sentences of the follovung refer of course to The 
Wreckert and paiticularly to a suggestion of mine concerning the 
relation of the main narrative to the prologue:— 

Vatlimay A •fir aj Samoa, Nov, 7, 1890 
I WISH you to add to the woids at the end of the pro¬ 
logue ; they'iun, I think, thus, *And this is the yarn of 
Loudon Dodd ’; add, * not as he told, but as he wrote it 
afterwaids for his diverbion.’ This becomes the more 
needful, because, when all is done, I shall probably revert 

to Tai-o-haL‘, and give final details about the characters^ 
3l/r * 

^'The hfonument' was his name for my house at the British^ 
Museum, ai^ George was my old faithful servant, George Went I 
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tfte waj^of a conversatio|i between Dodd and /l^y^ers. 
These little snippets of infolmation and faits-divers have 
•always a disjointed, broken - backed appearance ; yet, 


readers like them. In Ibis book we have introduced so 
■many^characters, that this kind of epilogue will be looked 
ibrj and iVitlier Jiiope, looking far ahead, that 1 caii« 
lighten it in dialogue. 

■ We are well past the middle now. How docs it strike 
you? and can you guess my mystery? It will make a 
fattish vojumc ! 

I say, have you ever read the ffiifJdrnd Widowt I 
never had till yesterday : I am half inclined, bar a trip or 
'two, to think it Scott’s masterpiece ; and it has the name 
of a failure ! Strange things are readers. 

t expect proofs and revises in duplicate. , 

We have now got into a small barrack at our place. 
We see the sea six hundred feet below filling the end of 
two vales of forest. On one hand the n^juntain runs 
above us so!i|^ thousand feet higher ; great trees stand 
round in our clearing; there is an endless voice of 
.birds ; I have never lived in such a heaven ; just nojy, I 
have fever, which miitgates but not destroys my gusto in 
my circumstances.—You may envy 

Roiikrt Louis Stevenson 


, . , O, I don’t know if I mentioned that having seen 
your new tail to the magazine, I cried off interference, at 
least for this trip. Did 1 ask you to send me my b6oks 
.and papers, and all the bound volumes of the mag.? 
quorum pars, I might add that were there a good book 
,pr so—new—1 don’t believej, there is—such would be 
^welcome. 

desire—I positively begin to awake—tOybe remeirf- 
'Ibered to Scribner, Low, St. Gaudens, Russell Sullivan.^ 
'Weill well, you fellows Jiave the feast of reason and the^ 
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flow of^oul; I have a better-Jpoking place ar.jJ climate : 
you should hear the birds on ilie hill now! The day 
has just wound up with a shower ; it is still light without, 
thoui^h 1 w^;itc within here at thl: check of a lamp; my 
wife and invaluable German are wrestling aboutJbread 
tOn the back verandah ; and how the birds and the frogs 
are Milling, and pipin;^, and hailing fropt the woods! 
Here and there a thioaty chuckle ; here and there, cries 
like tho'^c oi jolly children who have lost their way ; here 
and the:c, the ringing sleigh-bell of the tree frog. Out 
and away dowm below me on the sea it is still raining ; it 
will b. wet under foot on schooners, and the house will 
leak ; how well I know that 1 Here the showers only 
patter on the Iron roof, and sometimes roar ; and within, 
the lamp^ burns steady on the tafa-covered walls, with 
their dusky tartan patterns, and the book-shelves with 
their thin array of bcoki; and no squall can rout my 
house or bring my heart into my mouth.—The well- 
pleased South Sea Islander, ^ R. L. S. 

I 

To Sidney Coivin 

Vailinta^ Tttesday^ November 2 Sth, 1890 
MY DEAR COLVIN,— I wanted to go out bright and early 
to go on with my survey. You never heard of that. The 
world has turned, and much waler run under bridges, 
since I stopped my diary. I have written six more 
chapters of the book, all good I potently believe, and 
given up, as a deception of the devil’s, the Woods, 

I have been once down to Apia, to a huge native feast at 
Seunianutafa’s, the chief of Apia. There was a vast mass 
of food,' crowds of people, the police charging among them 
wnl; whips, the whole in high good humour on both 
sides; infinite noise ; and a historic event—Mr. Clarke, 
thAiissionary, and his wife, assisted at a native dance. 
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On my netnry I’rom this ^function, I found \vT)rk* had 
stopped ; no more South .sffjjr in my belly. Well, Henry 
had cleared a great dcaj of our bush on a contract, and it 
oilght to be measured. I set myself to the* task with a 
tape-line ; seemed a dreary business ; then I borrowed 
a prismatic compa‘«s, and tackled the task afresh. I have 
no books ; I had not touchcid an instrument nor given .'i 
thought to the business since the year of grace iiSji ; 
you can imagine with what interest I sat down yrstculay 
afternoon* to reduce my obscrvationi> ; five tiiangles I 
had taken ; all five came right, to my ineffable joy. Our 
dinner—the longest we have ever been—consi-ited of om 
avocado ^car between P'anny and mo, a ship’s biscuit for 
the guidman, white bread for the Missis, and red wine 
for the twa. No salt horse, even, in all Vailimh ! After 
dinner Henry came, and 1 began to teach him decimals ; 
you wouldn’t think I knew them myself after so long 
desuetude ! 

1 could noubut wonder how Henry stands his evenings 
here; the I’olyncsi.in loves gaiety—1 feed him with 
decimals, the mariner’s compass, derivations, grarnnfar, 
and the likc^ delecting myself, ’ after the manner of 
my race, vioult tristement. 1 suck my ])aws j I live for 
my dexterities and by my accomplishments; even my 
clumsinesses are my joy—my woodcuts, my stumbling- 
on the pipe, this surveying even—and even weeding 
sensitive; anything to do with the mind, with the gye, 
with the hand—with a part of me \ diversion flov\s in 
these ways for the dreary man. Ikit gaiety is what these 
children want; to sit in a crowd, tell Dorics and pass 
jests, to hear one another laugh and scamper wjth the 
girls. It’s good fun, too, I belieye, but not for K. ,, 
cetat, 40. Which I am now past forty, Cuswoclian, and 
not one penny the worse that I can see ; as aniusable 
ever ; to be on board ship is reward enough forrr^e ; give 
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me llle^aijes of going on—infe schooner Orly, if ever 
I were gay. which I misrem^mher, I am gay no more. 
And hero is poor Henry passin^^ his evenings on my 
intellci Inal InisUs, which the professors masticated; 
keeping the accounts of the estate—all wrong I have no 
*doubt- 1 Wep no check, beyoud a every rough one; 
inn*' iiing in witli a cloudy l)ipw, and the day-book under 
his arm ; tackling decimals, coming with cases of con¬ 
science--hoA\ would an h'nglish chief behave in such a" 
case ? etc.; and, I am bound to say, on any glimmer of 
a jest, lai'-^ing into native hilarity as a tree straightens 
itself altci the wind is by. The other night I remembered? 
my old friend—! believe yours also—Scholastikos, and 
administered the crow and the anchor—they were quite 
fresh to Shmoan ears (this implies a very early severance) 
—and I thought the anchor would have made away with 
my Simelc altogether.* 

Fanny’s time, in this interval, has been largely occupied 
in contending publicly with wild swinc.\ We have a 
black sow; we call her Jack .Sheppard ; impossible to 
coflfine her—impossible also for her to be confined ! To 
my sure knowledge she has been in an interesting 
condition for longer than any other sow in story; else 
she had long died the death ; as soon as she is brought 
to bed, she shall count her days. I suppose that sow has 
cost us in days’ labour from thirty to fifty dollars ; as 
ma^iy as eight boys (at a dollar a day) have been twelve' 
hours in chase of her. Now it is supposed that Fanny 
has outwitted her ; she grins behind broad planks in what- 
was once the*" cook-house. She is a wild pig; far 
handsomer than any tame; and when she found the 
j^^ok-house was too much for her methods of evasion, 
she lay down on the floor and refused food and drink for/ 
a wnole Sunday. On Monday morning she relapsed, and 
now 9ajs ai\d drinks like a little man. I am reminded 
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of an incident^ Two Sundays ago, the sad wofdiwas 
brought that tue sow was (jut again; this time she had 
carried another in her flight. Moors and I and Fanny 
wesre strolling up to the garden, and there bf the water¬ 
side sawjhc black sow, looking guilty. It seemed to 
me beyond words ; i^iit Fanny's cri dit was delicious 
, * G-r-r ! ’ she esied ; ‘ nobody^lovcs you ! ’ 

I would I could tell you the moving story of our cart 
and cart-horses ; the latter are dapple-grry, nbout sixteen 
.hands, an^l of enormous substance ; tlie former was a 
kind of red and green shandrydan with a driving' bench ; 
plainly unfit to carry lumber or to face our mad. 
(Remember that the last third of my road, about a mile, 
is all made out of a bridle-track by my boys —and my 
dollars.) It was supposed a while man had bocn found 
—an ex-German artilleryman—to drive this last; he 
proved incapable and drunken ; tlfc gallant Henry, who 
had never driven before, and knew nothing almut horses 
—except the jjats and weeds that flourish on the islands 
—volunteered ; Moors accepted, proposing to follow and 
supervise ; despatched his work and started after. Ko 
cart 1 he hurried on up the road—no cart. Transfer 
the scene to Vailima, where on a sudden, to Fanny and 
me, the cart appears, apparently at a hard gallop, some 
two hours before it was expected ; Henry radiantly ruling 
• chaos from the bench. It stopped : it was long before 
we had time to remark that the .axle was twisted like the 
letter L. Our first care was the horses. There tSey 
».^tood, black with sweat, the sweat raining fwjm them— 
literally raining—their heads down, their ffeet apart—and 
blood running thick from the nostrils of the mare. We 
.gotout Fanny’s under-clothes—couldn’t find anything else 
but our blankets—to rub them down, and in ^bout ITalf 
hour we had the blessed satisfaction to see one after 
,^he other take a bite or two of grass. But it was a* 
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toiwhe'^ ; a little more and these steeds WouW have been 
foundered. 

,'*3i.9/(?) November ,—Near a week elapsed, and 
nojo\r.iial. On Monday afip’.noon, Moors^rode up and 
‘ I io<le down with him, dined, anq’ went over in the 
evening to the American ,consulate ; present, Consul- 
General Sc wall, Lieut. Parker and Mrs. Parker, Lafarge 
the American decorator, Adams an American historian; 
we talked late, and it was arranged I was to w'rite up for 
Fanrv, and wc should both dine on the morrow. 

i)n the Friday, I was all forenoon in the mission 
house, lunched at the German consulate, went on board 
the Sperber (Cjcrman war-ship) in the afternoon, called 
on my lawyer on my way out to American Consulate, 
and talked till dinner time with Adams, whom 1 am 
siipi)l>ing with introductions and information for Tahiti 
and the Marquesas. Fanny arrived a wreck, and had 
to lie down. The moon rose, one day paft full, and we 
dined in the verandah, a good dinner on the whole; 
la?k with Lafarge about art and the lovely dreams of art 
students.' Remark by Adams, which took me briskly 
home to the Monument—‘ I only likerl onewoman 
—and that was Mrs. Procter.’ * Henry James would 

1 The late Mr. John Lafarge, long an honoured doyen among 
New York artists, whose record of his holiday in the South Seas, in 
tht> shape of a series of water-colour sketches of the scenery and 
people (with a catalogue full of interesting notes and observations), 
was one of lb'', features of the Champ de Mars Salon in 1895. 

2 Mrs. B. W. Procter, the stepdaughter of Basil Montagu and 
widow of Barry Cornwall. The death of this spirited veteran in 
1888 Snapped away one. of the last links with the days and 
*;.;,»norics of Keats and Coleiidgi.'. A shrewd and not too indul- 
gcnJI^udge *of chniacter, she took R. L. S. into warm favour at 
^first sight, and never spoke of or inquired after him but with un¬ 
wonted tenderness. 
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like*that. by moonljj^ht in the consulal&^nat— 

Fanny being roo tired to to ^Tool-s’s. Saturday, 

I left Fanny to rest, and was off early to the Mission, 
where the polities are thrilling just now. •The native 
pasto]^ (to every one’s surpri-sc; have moved of them¬ 
selves in the matt^jr of the native danres, desiring the'* 
restrictions tQ be removed,^or rather to l)e made de¬ 
pendent on the character of the tlance. Clarke, who had 
feared censure and all kinds of trouble, is, of couise, 
rejoicing ;;reatly. A characteristic feature : the argu¬ 
ment of the pastors was handed in in the form of a 
fictitious narrative of the voyage of one Mr. Fyc, an 
English traveller, and his con\ersation with a chief; 
there are touches of satire in this educational romance. 
Mr. Pyc, for instance, admits that he know* nothing 
about the Pible. At the Mission I was sought out by 
Henry in a devil of an agitation ; he has b(*en made the 
victim of a forgery—a crime hitherto unknown in Samoa. 

I had to go t^ Folau, the chief judge here, in the matter. 
Folau had never heard of the offence, and begged to 
know what was the j)unishiTicnt; ihcie may be liwly 
times in forggry ahead. It seems the sort of crime to 
tickle a I’oljncsian. After lunch you can sec what a 
busy thn o d.ijs I am tlesciibing—wc set off to ri<lc 
home. My Jack was full of tlie devil of corn and too 
much grros, and no work. I hail to ride ahead and 
leave Fanny behind. lie is a most gallant little rascal 
is my Jack, and takes the whole way as hard as the 
rider pleases. Single incident : half-way up, I find my 
boys upon the road and stop and talk wi^h Henry in his 
character of ganger, as long as Jack will sufTer me. 
Fanny drones in after ; we make a show of eating —or 
1 do—shegocs to bed about half-past six I I *vrite some 
verses, read Irving’s Washington^ and follow about half- * 

past eight. O, one tiling more 1 did, in a prophetic spirit. 

• ® 
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1 haU niadc sure Fanny was ifot fit to boMeftoilone, and 
^ wrote before turning in a leltfer to Chalmers, telling him 
I could not meet him in Auckland at this lime. By 
eleven .it in^^ht, F.iiiny got me wakened—she had trffed 
twice Ml \ain and I found her very bad. ,Them;e till 
•Ih ic(‘, we laboured with mustard prultices, laudanum, 
soda and ijlngei—lleaiens ’ wasn’t it c.ild; the Land 
bre(/c Vr.'-i as cold as a river; the moon was glorious 
in the p.uldock, and the great boughs .and the black 
shidows f)f our trees were inconceivable. Ihil it was a 
pool lime. 

Sunda) morning found Fanny, of course, a complete 
wreck, and myself not very brilliant. Paul had to go 
to Vailcle re cocoa-nuts ; it was doubtful if he could be 
'b.ack by dinner; never mind, said I, I’ll take dinner 
when you icturn. Off set Paul. I did an hour’s work, 
and then tackled the'house work. I did it beautiful: 
the house was a pictuie, it resplended of propriety. 
Presently Mr. Moors’ Andrew rode up^.I heard the 
doctor was at the Forest House and sent a note to him; 
and when he came, I heard my wife telling him she had 
been in bed all day, and that was why the house was so 
dirty! Was it grateful? Was it politic? Was it 
I KliK ? — F.nough ! In the interv.al, up in.iiched little 
S., one of my neighbours, all in his Sunday white 
linens; made a fine salute, and demanded the key of 
the kitchen in German and English. And he cooked 
dinner for us, like a little man, and had it on the table 
and the coffee ready by the hour. Paul had arranged 
me this surpiTse. Some time later, Paul returned., 
himself with a fresh surprise on hand; he was almost 
xu§ 9 b?r; nothing but a hazy eye distinguished him from 
Paul of the iweek days : vivat! k 

the evening I cannot dwell. All the horses got 
out of ^ tj^e paddock, went across, and smashed zny 
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neighbouB^s ^rden into fi big hole. How littlf the 
amateur conceives a fain.icr’s troubles. I went out at 
once with a lantern, staked up a gap in the hedge, was 
kteked at by a chestnut mare, who straiglftw-ay took to 
the bush and cainjj back. A little after, they had 
found a*‘.othcr gap* and the crowd were all abroad again? 
What has Imppencd to our own garden nobody yet 
know's. 

Fanny had a fair night, and we aie both tolerable 
this mor«ijig, only tlie yoke of concspondcncc lies on 
me heavy. I beg you will let this go on to iiiy mother. 
I got such a good start in your letter, that 1 kept on at 
■it, and 1 have neither time nor energy for more. Yours 
ever, R. L. S. 

Something new .—I was called from my letters by the 

voice of Mr.-, who had just come up with a load of 

wood, roaring, ‘Henry! Henry! lliiiig six boys!’ 
1 saw therorwas something wrong, and lan out. The 
cart, half unloaded, had upset w'ilh the mare in the 
shafts ; she was all^ cramped together and all latfgled 
up in harness and cargo, the off shaft pushing her 
over, the carter holding her up by main strength, and 
right along-side of her—where she must fall if she w'cnl 
down—a deadly stick of a tree like a lance. I could 
hot but admire the wisdom and faith of this great brute ; 
• I never saw the riding-horse that would not hav»^ lost 
its life in such a situation; but the cart - elephant 
patiently waited and was saved. It was a •stirring three 
minutes, 1 can tell you. 

1 forgot in talking of Saturday to tell of one ^incident 
,which will particularly interest my mother. I met 
Dr. Davis from Savaii, and had an age-long talk about 
Edinburgh folk; it was very pleasant. *He has be^n 
studying in Edinburgh, along with his son ; pretty 
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relatiiMi."’ He told me be l^new noboc\^ birt college 
people : ‘ I wiis aliogctber a sliudcnt,’ he said with glee. 
He seems fiiM of cheerfulness and thick-set energy. I 
feel as if I ccMld put him in a novel with effect; and tdh 
to one, it 1 know more of him, the image w^ll be*only 
Mevicd. 

'J'licsday, Ike. 7.nd —I should have lolck you yester¬ 
day that all my boys were got up for their work in 
mo!i«i.if ncs anil side-whiskers of some sort of blacking— 
I suppose wood-ash. It was a sight of joy to .sec them 
relui n at night, axe on shoulder, feigning to march like 
so! iJers, a choragus with a loud voice singing out, 
‘ March -step ! March—step ! ’ in imperfect recollection 
oi some drill. 

R. L. S. 


To E. i.. UURI.INGAME 

Thointt iilion line iinnouneed was only canied out to the extent 
of finnhing one jxipcr, A/y First Book, and beginniiy/_ a few others 
—Genesis oj the M osier of Bo I la ni roe, I\os<i Quo Lviorum, etc.; 
see Kdinbiiigh nlituni, Miseellanies, vol. iv. 'I he *long experience 
of g.imbling pKices’ is a pliraso wliich inu*jl not be niisiunln stood. 
Stevenson lo\o<l risk to life and limb, but hatod^garnbling for 
money, and had known the tables only as a Uuiker-on during 
holid.iy or in\a1id tr.ivels as a boy and young man. ‘Taniate'is 
the native (Rarotongan) word for trader, used especially as a name 
for the famous missionary pioneer, the Rev. James Chalmers, for 
whom Stevenson had an unbounded respect. 

' December 1890] 

MY nKAR liURi.iNGAMK,—lly somc diabolical accident, 

I have mislaid your last. Wltat was in it? I know not, 
and here I am caught unexpectedly by the American 
mail, a week earlier than by computation. The com- . 
putaiion, not^ the mail, is supposed to be in error. The 
vp^ of Scribner’s have arrived, and present a noble 
a|ipcarancc in my house, which is, not a noble structure 
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at present VMt by autuni#i we hope to be sprawli^i; 
our venindahf twelve fcel,i sir, by eii^hty-elj^lit in front, 
and seventy-two on the fl.ink; view of the sea and 
mountains, sum iso, moomisc, and the ricrflian tlcet at 
anchor thice miles away in Apia harbour. I hope some 
day to o^‘cr >ou i^bowl of kava there, or a slice of a 
pine-apple, oi* some lemonrylc from my own hcdi'c. ‘ I 
know a hcdj^c where the lemons grow’— S/iake^pcare. 
My house at this monicul smells of ihi.'iii strong"; and 
the rain, ,which a while ago loared theic, now rings in 
minute drops v;pon the iron roof. I have no Wrcikcr lox 
you this mail, other things having engaged me. I was on 
the whole rather relieved you did not vote for lagular 
papers, as I feared the traces. T is my design from time 
to time to write a paper of a reminisccntial (beastly word) 
description ; some of them I could scarce publish from 
different considerations ; but somc*of them for instance, 
my longexpoiicncc of gambling places -Homburg, Wies¬ 
baden, Badei^Badcn, old Monaco, .uul new Monte Carlo 
—would make good m:-gazine padding, if I got the .■.luff 
handled the right ua^. I never could fathom why veisc 
was put in m^ga/incs ; it has smnelhing- to do with the 
making-up, has it not? 1 am scribbling a lot just now ; 
if you arc taken badly that uay, apply to the South 
Seas. I could send you some, I believe, anyway, mily 
none of it is thoioughly ripe. If you have ke[)t back the 
volume of ballads, I’ll soon make it of a respectable ^i/e 
if this fit continue, liy the next mail you may expect 
some moie Wrecker^ or I shall he dispicascck Probably 
no more than a chapter, however, for ilf is a hard one, 
and I am denuded of my proofs, my collaborator ^having 
walked away with them to England ; hence some trouble 
in catching the just note. 

I am a mere farmer: my talk, which \^ould scarce, 
interest you on Broadway, is all of fuafua and tuilui 
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and mack bnys, and planting nnd weedinJJ an^ axes and 

cutlasses ; my hands are covdied with blisters and full of 

thorns ; letters are, doubtless, a fine thing, so are beer 

and skittles, but give me farmeiing in the tiopics for rtal 

iiiteicst Life goes in cnchantnicnl ; I come ])ome to find 

“l am Lite for dinner ; and i\hen I ge to bed at night, I 

cr,uJd cry for the wen mess cf my loins and thighs. Do 

not speak to me v'f vexation, the life brims with it, but 

with living interest fairly. 

Christmas I go to Auckland, to meet TamalQ the New 
Cuinea missionaiy, a man I love. The lest of my life is 
a prospect of much rain, much weeding and making of 
naths, a little letters, and devilish little to eat.—I am, my 
,dc.ir Builingame, with messages to all whom it may con¬ 
cern, very sincerely yoiiis, 

Robert Louis Si'evenson 

To Sidney Colvin 

[ ya/lima] Mondayy twenty-somethingth of 
December^ 1890 

MY DEAR COLVIN, —I do not say my Jaqk is anything 
extraordinaiy ; he is only an island horse ; and the pro¬ 
fane might call him a launch ; and his face is like a 
donkey’s; and natives haie lidden him, and he has no. 
mouth in consequence, and oi casionally shies. But his 
merits are equally sinpiising ; and 1 don’t think I should 
evei have known Jack’s mciils if I had not been riding 
up of laic on moonless nights. Jack is a bit of a dandy ; 
he loves to misUbhave in a gallant manner, above all on 
Apia SD'eet, and when I stop to speak to people, they 
say (Dr. Stuebel the Geiman consul said about three 
days agp),dO what a wild horse ! it cannot b^ safe to 
ride him.’ Such a remark is Jack’s reward, and re*^ 
presents Iiis ideal of lame. Naw when 1 start out of 
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[ Apia on » da’^ night, you’should see my changed ifuise; 
at a fast steady walk, with his head down, and some¬ 
times his nose to the j^ ound—when he wants to do that, 
h*e asks for his head with a little eloquent*polite inove- 
menf indescribable-y he climbs the long j^scent at^jJ 
•t^threads me darkest of the wood. The first night I came 
•it was Starr/; and it was singular to see the starlight 
drip down into the crypt of the wood, and shine in the 
’ open end of the road, tis bright tas inooniight at home ; 
but the orypt itself was proof, blackness lived in it. The 
next night it was raining. We left the lights of Apia 
and passed into limbo. Jack finds a way for himself, 
V but he docs not calculate for my height abo\c the saildle ; 
“/j^nd I am directed forward, all uraced up for a nouch 
and holding my switch upright in front of me. It is 
curiously interesting. In the forest, the dead wood is 
J phosphorescent; iioine nights the whole givund is strewn 
with it, so that it seems like a grating over a pale hell; 
doubtless tli^fe is one of the things tliat feed the night 
fears of the natives ; and I am free to confess that in a 
night of trackless djy kness where all else is void, these 
pallid have a fantastic aiipcarance, rather 

bogey even. One night, when it was very dark, a man had 
put out a little lantern by the wayside to show the entrance 
.to his ground. I saw the light, as 1 thought, far ahead, 

T 

' ‘''^nd supposed it was a pedestrian coming to meet me ; 1 
was quite taken by sui prise when it struck in my facetand 
'^ passed behind me. jaeft saw it, and he was appalled ; do 
" you think he thought of shying ? No, sir, not in the dark ; 
’ f - in the dark Jack knows he is on duty ; ancrtic went past that 
V lantern steady and swift; only, as he went, he gruc^ied and 
;shuddered. For about 2500 of Jack’s steps we only passed 
house—that where the lantern was; an^d*about 150 a 
;v‘of these are in the darkness of, the pit. Bu^ now the 
;; moon is on tap again, ahd the roads ^ghted. • 
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1 riave been exploring' up the Vniliiliga ;'^see your map. 
It comes down a wonderful fine glen ; at least 200 feet 
of clifFb on either hand, winding like a corkscrew, great 
forest trees Viiling it. At the top there ought to be’a 
fine donMe fall; but the streimi. evades iUby a fault 





and passes underg'round. Above the fall it runs (at this 
season) JJull and very gaily in a shallow valley, some 
hundr^ yards before the head of the glen. Its course 
is seeff full ,of grasses, like a flooded meadow ; that is 
the sink! beypnd the grave of the grasses, the bed 
lies dry. * Near this upper part there is a great 

a 
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^li8w of i-uin^s pig-walls ; a village must have ^tootl 
hear by. 

To walk from our house to Wreck Hill (when the path 
is buried in fallen tree*) takes one about half an hour, 1 
thinli ; to return, not more than twenty minutes ; I dare 
say fiftec.i,* Hence I^should guess it was three-quartersM 
a mile. I Iic^d meant to joi^ on my explorations passing 
eastward by the sink ; but, Lord ! how it rains. 

Later ,—I went out this morning with a pocket com¬ 
pass and walked in a varying directi<in, perhaps on an 
average S. by W., 1754 paces. Then 1 struck into the 
bush, N.W. by N., hoping to strike the Vaituliga above 
the falls. Now I have it plotted out I sec I shouK. have 
gone W. or even W. by S. ; bu* it is not easy to guess. 
For 600 weary paces 1 struggled through the* buslt, and 
then came on the stream below the g<jrge, where it was 
comparatively easy to get down t* it. In the place where 
I struck it, it made cascades about a little isle, and was 
running about N.E., 20 to 30 feet wide, as deep as to my 
knee, and piercing cob'.. I tried to follow it down, and 
keep the run of its direction and my paces ; but when I was 
wading to the knees*and the w aist in mud, poison brush, 
and rotted wood, bound hand and foot in lianas, shovelled 
unceremoniously off the one shore and driven to try my 
luck upon the other—I saw I should have hard enough 
work to get my body down, if my mind rested. It was a 
damnable walk; certainly not half a mile as the crow 
flies, but a real bucketer for hardship. Once I had to 
pass the stream where it flowed betweci^ banks about 
three feet high. To get the easier dow/i, I swung m>sclf 
by a wild-cocoanut—(so called, it bears bunches of 
scarlet nutlets)—which grew upon the brink. ^As I so 
swung, I received a crack on the head that knocked me 
all abroad. Impossible to guess what tree ^ad taken a 
shy at me. So many (owered above, one oveb the other, 
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and t'ne missile, whatever it was, dropped wn tl^e stream 
and was gf)nc before 1 had recovered my wks. (I scarce 
know wh.it I wiite, so hideous a Ni.agara of rain roars, 
shouts, and demonizes on the iron roof—it is pitch dark 
too—the lamp lit at 5 !) It was a blessed thing when I 
my Town road ; and I got liome, neaf for lunch 
time, one of ilic most wonderful mud statues ever wit¬ 
nessed. In the afternoon I tried again, going up the 
other path by the garden, but was early drowned out; 
came hovie, plotted out what I had done, and tl^en wrote 
this truck to you. 

Fanny has been quite ill with ear-ache. She won’t go,^ 
hating the sea .at this wild season ; I don’t like to leave 
her ; so it drones on, steamer after steamer, and I guess 
it’ll end by no one going at all. She is in a dreadful mis¬ 
fortune at this hour ; a case of kerosene having burst in 
the kitchen. A little while ago it was the carpenter’s 
horse that trod in a nest of fourteen eggs, and made an 
omelette of our hopes. The farmer’s lot is pot a happy 
one. And it looks like some real uncompromising bad 
weather too. I wish Fanny’s ear were well. Think of 
parties in Monuments! think of me in Skerryvore, and, 
now of this. It don’t look like a p.art of the same universe 
to me. Work is quite laid aside ; I have worked myself 
right out. 

Christmas Eve. —Yesterday, who could write? Myii 
wife near crazy with ear-ache ; the rain descending in 
whit 5 & crystal rods and playing hell’s tattoo, like a iutti 
of battering rams, on our sheet-iron roof; the wind 
passing high overhead with a strange dumb mutter, or 
striking us full, so that all the huge trees in the paddock 
cried aldud, and wrung their hands, and brandished thei|: 
va^f^rms. The horses stood in the shed like things stupid.’ 
The sea and the flagship lying on the jaws of the bay 

ft ^ 

) Qn a projeetbd expodition to Sydney, 
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ram. All day it lasted ; I locked up 
y papers in me iron box, in case it was a hurricane, 
d the house might go. We went to bed with mighty 
ncertain feelings ; far more than on shipboard, where 
ou h^ve only drowning ahead—whereas here you have 
^ smash c f Tieams, a fhower of sheet-iron, anfl a blintr* 
race in the dajk anS throiigl^ a whirlwind for the shelter 
of an unfinished stable -and my wife with ear-arhe ! 
Well, well, this morning, we had word fiom Apia ; a 
hurricane was looked for, tlie ships were <0 leave the bay 
by 10 A.M. , i(. is now 3.30, and the flagship is still a 
[fixture, and the wind round in the blessed cast, so I 
suppose the danger is over. But heaven is still laden ; 
,lhe day dim, w'ith frccpient rattl'ng bucketfuls of rain ; 
and just this moment (as I write) a squall went everhead, 
scarce stiil ing us, with th.it singular, solemn noise of it.s 
passage, which is to me dreadful. • I have .'’ways feared 
the sound of wind beyond evrrything. In my hell it 
would always blow a gale. 

I have beoi^ all day coi rccting proofs, and making out 
a new plan for our house. The other was too dear to.be 
built now, and it was a hard task to make a smaller 
house that would suflicc for the present, anti not be a 
mere waste of money in the fiiime. I believe I have 
succeeded ; I have taken care of my study anyway, 
w Two favours I want to ask of you. First, I wish you 
\o Pioneering in New Guinea^ hy ], Chalmers. It’s 
a missionary book, and has less pretensions to be litera¬ 
ture than Spurgeon’s sermons. Yet I think q,ven through 
that, you will see some of the traits c/ the hero that 
wrote it; a man that took me fairly by storm for the 
most attractive, simple, brave, and interesting Inan in 
' the whole Pacific. He is away now to go up the* Fly 
‘ River; a desperate venture, it is thought; he is quite 
Livingstone card, . • 
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Sfccond, try and keep yourself free ne:^j winter ; and iP 
mymcani' can be stretched so far, I’ll conoid to Egypt anci^ 
we’ll meet al Shepheard’s Hotel, and you’ll put me inj> 
my placf', viliich I stand in nec<i of badly by this tijtie.y 
Lord, what bully times! I suppose I’ll corns per) 

' Bi ifish A^ia, or whato\er you call it, ^and avoid all cold,\ 
and might ]>c in Eg>pt about November as ever was— 
eleven iuonths from now or rather less. But do not let ' 
us ro'.i'.u our chickens. 


Last night three piglings were stolen from one of our • 
pig-pens. "I’he great Lafaele appeared to my wife uneasy, 
so she engaged him in conversation on the subject, and 
played upon him the following engaging trick. You 
adv.ince your two forefingers towards the sitter’s eyes ; 
he closes them, whereupon you substitute (on his eyelids) 
the fore and middle fingers of the left hand j and with 
your right (which he supposes engaged) you tap him on 
the head and back. When you let him open his eyes, 
he sees you withdrawing the two forefimrers. ‘ What 
that ?’ asked Lafaele. ‘ My devil,’ says Fanny. ‘ I wake 
uin^ my devil. All right now. He go catch the man 
that catch my pig.’ About an hour afterwards, Lafaele 
came for further particulars. ‘ O, all right,^my wife says. 
‘By and by, that man he sleep, devil go sleep samfe 
place. By and by, that man plenty sick. I no care. 
What for he take my pig?' Lafaele cares plenty; i 
don’t think he is the man, though he may be; but he 
knows him, and most likely will eat some of that pig 
to-night. He will not eat with relish. 

Saturdayy 27th .—It cleared up suddenly after dinner, 
and my wife and I saddled up and off to Apia, whence 
we did not return till yesterday morning. Christmas 
Hay I wish you could have seen our party at table. 

J. Moori. at one end with my wife, I at the other 
with Mrs'.%M., between' us two native women, Carruthers 
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jfce lawyei^ Moors’s two shop-boys—Walters and A. . the 
Quadroon—arm the guests of the evening', Sliirlcy liakcr, 
111110 defamed and muc h-accused man of Tonga, and his 
ffsdh, with the artificial joint to his arm—-where the 
^ssasvins ^ot him ij^ shooting at his father^ I'akcr’^^ 
fappearance is not ijnlike John I 5 ull on a Ciirtoon ; he is 
[ highly interciting to speal* to, as I had expected ; I 
found he and 1 ti.id many common int<‘resi-,, and were 
engaged in puzzling over many of tin f>.imc ditriciillics. 
After dingier it was quite pretty to see our Christmas 
party, it was so easily pleased and picllily behaved. In 
the morning I should say I had been to lunch at the 
German consulate, where I had as usual a \ery plc;. '»ant 
time. I shall miss Dr. SluebcP much when he h-.r es, 
and when Adams and Lafarge go also, it will Ijh a gieat 
blow. I am getting spoiled with all this good society. 

On Friday morning, I had to be at my nousc allairs 
before seven ; and they kept me in Apia till past ten, 
disputing, aiy^ consulting about brick and stone and 
native and hydraulic lime, and cement and sand, ami 
sorts of otiose ^.details about the chimney—^jusi 
what I fled fr4>m in my father’s office twenty years ago ; 

I should have made a languid engineer. Rode up 
with the carpenter. Ah, my wicked Jack ! on Christmas 
Eve, as I w.is taking the saddle bag off, he kicked at me, 
and fetched me too, light on the shin. On Friday, being 
annoyed at the carpenter’s horse having a longer t^ot, 
he uttered a shrill cry and tried to bite him ! Alas, alas, 
these are like old days ; my dear Jack is a Ihigiic,- but 1 
cannot strangle Jack into submission. * 

1 See A Footnote to History for more in prnisc of Dr. Stuelitl, .iiul 
of his exceptional deserts among white ofrici.'\^ in Saiiion. ** 

* One of the many aliases of the wicked Skye-terrjcf' of HytTe.s, 
Davos, and Bournemouth days, celebra,tcd in the essay On the* 
■ Character of Dogs, 
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I have ^iveii up the big house for just novt^; wO go ahead 
right iway with a small one, which should be ready in 
two months and I suppose will suffice for just now. 

O I V.ii)w 1 haven’t told you about our aiiu^ have I? 
■ It is a lady, aiiu fnfine \ -ihr iives<pn the mo:mtain-side; 
lic-r presence is licraldcd by the sound-of a gust of wind ; 
a sound veiy common in t'ne high woods ; when she 
cati'hi-M ; all, I do not know what happens; but in 
practice she I.s avoided, so I suppose she docs more than 
jjcis'-’ ih.- time of day. The great aitu Saitmui-afe was 
om.e .t ruing woman, and became an aitu^ no one 
anderslands how ; she lives in a stream at the well-head, 
her hair is red, she aiipcars as a lovely young lady, her 
bust particularly admired, to handsome young men; 
these die, her love being fatal;—as ^ handsome youth 
she has been known to court damsci.^ with the like result, 
but this is very rare ; as an old crone she goes about and 
asks for water, and woe to them who arc v _ivil! Saumul- 
afe means literally, ‘ Come here a Ihousai^d ! ’ A good 
naijic for a lady of her manne '<?. My aitit/ajine not 
seem to be in the same line of 'sintss. It is unsafe to be 
a handsome youth in Samoa . a young manidied from her 
favours last month—so we ' Id on this side of the islanKl; 
on the other, where he di t was not so certain. I, 
for one, blame it on Madam Saumai~afe without hesitation. 

Example of the farmer’s so vr,. I slipped out on the 
balcony a moment ago. It i ‘oveiy morning, cloudless, 
smoking hot, the breeze not yel arisen. I.ooking west, 
in front of our i^ew house, I saw two heads of Indian corn 
wagging, and the rest and all nature stock still. As I 
lookedj one of the stalks subsided and disappeared. 1 
da^.ed out to the rescue ; two small pigs were deep in 
the grass-^quite hid till within a few yards—gently but 
swiftly deniolishing my harvest. Never be a farmer. 

—I while away the moments of digestion by 
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drawing y«u a faithful picture of my morning. When I 
had clone writftig as above it wa^ tune to clean our hoii ',0 
When ! am working, falls on my wife alone, but lo- 
d.fy we had it between us ; she did the bedroom, 1 the 
siti '^-roon^ in fifly-Sj^even minutes of really ^rnosl un^^ 
palat' ble labour. #'rhcn I changed every .^litch, for I 
was . t throiigb, and s.it down and played on my jiipc* 
till dinner w'as r.'ady, mighty pleased tc lie in a mildly 
habitable s))OL once more. Du: house li.id been noglet iisl 
for lu'ar r# week, ami was a hideous spta , m\ wilt ’s eai 
and o’:r visit to Apia bL'iug the c.uises ; our I’aul we 
pit for not to see uptm ilial theatie, and t iod knows he 
has plenty to do elsewhere. 

I am glad to lookout of my backdoor and see the boys 
smoodiing the foundations of the now house ; fhis is all 


vciy jolly, but si\ n.ontlis of it lias^salisfled me ; we have 
too m ihii.. : foi siu 1 lose tjiuntcrb ; to work in the 
midst 'dl the mynad mistortunes of ilie |jlanter’s life, 
,,tat'‘fi ‘ a,as' (can’t sp'-ll linn) car, where c I 
r.\ t.b cry coniplaial, mishap ami contention, is besides 


’•‘g Jiuil : and I'- 'a^pc of a tave of my own inspiics*mc 


'll. • l it. be able to shut my own door and make 


I'y oiMi coi fusion I O to have the brown |)apcr and the 
•natches aiul ‘ make a hell of my own ’ once more • 


I tlo no* bother you with all my troubles in these oiit- 
i'ourings ; the troubles of the faimcr are inspiriting - 
! hey are ’’ke difhcuhios out hunting—a fellow rages* .at 
the line .*nd :cj(’-' to recall and to commemorate 


them. My troubles have been financial, h is hard to 
arrange wisely interests so distributed. ^ America, Eng¬ 
land, Samo.!, Sydney, everywhere I have an ,end of 
liability hanging out and some shelf of credit har4 by ; 
and to juggle all these and build a dwelling-place here, 
and check expense—a thing I an\ ill fitted for-r-you can- 
conceive what a nightnTare it is at •times. Th^r^ God 
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knows I have not been idle. But since The Masm 
nothing h.is come raise any coins. 'I believe th< 
sj)rings arc diy at home, and no\y 1 am worked out, and^ 
can no mor? .li all. A holiday is requiied. 

Dec. -1 have got unexpectedly to wo^c again, and 

feel dandy. Good-bye. R. L. S. 


To Hknry Jaates 

Mr. Laf;\ige the artist j and Mr. Henry Adams tlfe historian 
hnvc been mentioned already. The pinch in the matter of eatables ^ 
fv.’ih' l.isied for a little wliile, until Mrs. Stevenson had taken her.^ 
‘jo ij mgs and made her arrangements in the matter of marketing, etc?^ 

Vailima^ A^ia, Samoa, December 29/^, 1890 
MY Dh^AR HENRY JAMES,— It is terrible how little 
everybody writes, and how much of that little disappears 
in the capacious maw of the Post Office, Many letters, 
both from and to me, I now know to have been lost in 
transit; my eye is on the Sydney Post QfEce, a large 
ungainly structure with a tower, as being not a hundred 
mites from the scene of disappearance ; but then I have 
no proof. The Tragic Muse you announrred to me as 
coming ; I had already ordered it from a Sydney book¬ 
seller : about two months ago he advised me that his 
copy was in the post; and I am still tragically museless. 

News, news, news. What do we know of yours ? What 
do/you care for ours? We are in the midst of the rainy 
season, and dwell among alarms of hurricanes, in a very 
unsafe little* two-storied wooden box 650 feet above and 
about three miles from the sea-beach. Behind us, till 
the '^ber slope of the island, desert forest, peaks, and 
loud torrents ; in front green slopes to the sea, some fifty 
miles of whifch we dominate. We see the ships as they 
• go out and in to the dangerous roadstead of Apia; and 
if thev lie far out, we can even see their topmasts while 
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they are at anchor. Of soiiiich of men, beyond those of 
our own laboiAcrs, there reach uss, at very long interval, 
salutes from the warships in harbour, the bell of the 
Ccfthedral church, and the low of the conch-shell calling 
the Itfbour l|oys on the (icunan plantations. Yesterday,, 
which was Sunday — the quiuUihne is most likely 
erroneous; y«u can now cJIrcct it—we had a visitor— 
Baker of Tonga. Heard you ever of him.^ He is a 
great man here: he is accused of theft, i.ipc, judicial 
murder, private poisoning, alvuiion, misappiopriation of 
public moneys—oddly enough, not forgcr\, nor arson: 
you would be amused if you knew how thick the accusa¬ 
tions fly in this South Sea world. I make no doubt my 
own character is something illustrious ; or if not yet, 
there is a good time coming. 

But all our resources have no^ of late been Paciiic. 
We have had enlightened society : Lafarge the painter, 
and your friend Henry Adams : a great privikge—w’r)uld 
it might enc^uie. I would go ofiener to see them, but 
the place is awkward to reach on horsel).ick. I had to 
swim my horse the time I went to dinner ; and as I 
have not yet jeturned the clothes I had to borrow, I dare 
not return in the same plight: it seems inevitable- as 
soon as the wash comes in, I plump straight into the 
American consul's shirt or trousers ! 'fhey, I belie\ c, 
would come oftener to see me but for the horrid doul)t 
that weighs upon our commissariat dcp.irtment ; we hmvc 
often almost nothing 10 cat; a guest w'Oiild simply break 
the bunk; my wife and I have dined on dne avocado 
pear; I have several times dined on fiard bread and 
onions. What would you do with a guest at such |iarrow 
seasons ?—eat him ? or serve up a labour boy fricasseed } 

Work.? work is now ariesled, but I have*written, I 
should think, about thirty chapters of the South Sea* 
book ; they will all want rehandling, I dare say. Gia^ous, 
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what a strain is a long book ! The time it took me to 
design this volume, before I could dream putting pen 
to paper, was rxcessive; and then think of writing a 
book of travels on the spot, when I am continually 
.extending my information, rcvisii^ my 0[^nions* and 
seeing the most finely fini'^lied portions of my work come 
n.irt by pari in pieces. Veiy'soon I shall hate no opinions 
ieft. And without an opinion, how to string artistically 
vast acrTimulations of fact ? Darwin said no one could 
observe without n theory ; I suppose he was right; ’tis a 
fine point of metapliysic ; but I will take my oath, no man 
can write without one—at least the way he would like to, 
and my theories melt, melt, melt, and as they melt the 
vhaw-waters wash down my writing, and leave unideal 
tracts—wastes instead of cultivated farms. 

Kipling is by far th^ most promising young man who 
has appeared since— ahem—I appeared. He amazes me 
by his precocity and various endowment. But he alarms 
me by his copiousness and haste. He sho.’ild shield his, 
fire with both hands ‘and draw up all his strength 
sweetness in one ball.’ (* Draw alt his strength and all 
His sweetness up into one ball’.^ I canrot remember 
Marvell’s words.) So the critics have been saying to me ; 
but I was never capable of—and surely never guilty of— 
such a debauch of production. At this rate his wor^" < 
will soon fill the habitable globe ; and surely he was arme 
fort)elter conflicts than these succinct sketches and flying 
leaves of verse ? I look on, I admire, I rejoice for myself; 
but in a kind of ambition we all have for our tongue and 
literature 1 am wounded. If 1 had this man’s fertility and 
courag*?, it seems to me I could heave a pyramid. 

Well, we begin to be the old fogies now; and it was 
high time \iOimthing rose to take our places. Certainly 
‘Ulipling has the gift%; the fairy godmothers were all 
tipsy at his christening; what will he do with them? 
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Goocl- 4 yc, my dear James ; find an lioiir to write to u., 
and register Jour letter.—Yours affectionately, 

R. L. S. 

To Rudyard Kipling 

in 11590, on nrst bccoirfmg ncqiiainted with Mr. Kipling’s Si'/if/eA 
Three, Stevenson had written off his corigmul.itioir, ivd-liot. 
* Well and indeed, Mr. Mnlvaney,’ so ran the lii^t i s of his 

note, 'but it’s as good as meat to meet in with von. sir I liey tel! 
me it was a man of the name of Ki[)hm« mad' , hm md. ed .ind 

they can't»f(X)l me; it was the f.ord (lorl AIjiii>d>'y that m.idi- von.’ 
Taking the cue thus olfered, Mr, Kiphmr h i»: rtriltm !».)■ k in ihc 
character of hiS own rri.shrn.m, 'I'hom.is Mub.uua, .idiln-M'-mir 
Stevc:;so*’’s Pi'^hlander, Alan Iheek Sio'v.id. In lh>- lollowiMg 
letter, which belongs to an nuciTl.iin dan- in jKtyi, .M..,, ,;i.-ck is 
made to “''ply. ' 'I'ho gentleman I now seive vviih’ im uv., oi 

course, R. L. S. himself. * 

[VaH'mtiy 1891] 

SIR,- I cannot call to mind Tiaving written you, but 
I am so throng with occupation thib may have fallen 
aside. I n^ncr hcatd tell I had any friends in Ireland, 
and I am led to understand you arc come of no consider¬ 
able family. The gentleman ! now .serve with as^urcs 
me, howevtg*, you arc a very pretty fellow and your Icllci 
deserves to be remarked. It’s true he is himself a man 
of a veiy low descent upon the one side; though upon 
the other he counts cousinsliip with a gentleman, my very 
good friend, the late Mr. llalfour of the Shaws, in the 
Lothian ; which 1 should be wanting in good fello^vshlp 
to forget. He tells me besides you are a man of your 
hands ; I am not informed of your weapon; but if all be 
true it sticks in my mind I would l8e ready to make 
exception in your favour, and meet you like one gentleman 
with another. I suppose this’ll be your purpose jn your 
favour, which I could very id make out; it’i^onc I would 
be sweir to baulk you of. It seems, Mr. ivrdlvaine, whigli 
1 take to be your nanie, you are ip the liouseliold of a 
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genllemaii of the nainc of Coupling : for whom my friend 
is very much engaged. The distances beinj* very uncom- 
modious, I think it will be maybe better if we leave it 
to tlicse two'to settle all that’s necessary to honour. ‘I 
would have you to take heed it’s a very unusual con- 
flcsro.ision* on my part, that bear'a King’s name; and 
for jlie matter of that ! think shame to be mingled with 
a person of the name of Coupling, which is doubtless a 
very good house but one I never heard tell of, any more 
than Stevenson. But your purpose being laudable, I 
would be sorry (as the word goes) to cut off my nose to 
spite my face.—I am. Sir, your humble servant, 

A. Stewart, 
Chevalier eU St Louis 

To Mr, M'llvaine^ 

Gentleman Private in a foot regiment^ 
under cover to Mr. Coupling. 

He has read me some of your Barrack Room Ballants, 
which arc not of so noble a strain as some of mine in 
the Gaelic, but 1 could set some of them to the pipes if 
this Rencounter goes as it’s to be desired. Let’s first, as 
1 understand you to move, do each other vhis rational 
courtesy ; and if either will survive, we may grow better 
acquaint. For your tastes for what’s martial and for 
poetry agree with mine. A. S. 

To Sidney Colvin 

This is ihc first appearance in Stevenson’s letters of the Swedish 
Chief Justice of Samc^, Mr. Conrad C'cdercrantz, of whom we shall 
hear enough and more than enough in the sequel. 

S.S. Liibeck, between Apia and Sydney^ 
Jan. lythj 1891 

MY DEAR COLVIN, —The Faamasino Sili, or Chief 
JuKice, to speak your low language, has arrived. 1 had 
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rid?lcn do^n with Henry and Lafaele ; the sun was down, 
the night wa^ close at hand, so we rode fast; just as I 
came to the corner of the road before Apia, I heard a gun 
fire ; and lo, there was a great crowd at tl«3 end of the 
pier,^nd the troops out, and a chief or two in the height 
of Samoa Rnery, ant/ Scunianu coming in liis boat (tlic* 
oarsmen all i^\ uniform), britjging the Taamasino Sili sure 
enough. It was lucky he was no longer; the natives 
. would not have waited many weeks, but think of it, as 
I sat in t|ie saddle at the outside of the crowd (looking, 
the English consul said, as if I w'ere coinninnding the 
manoeuvres), I was nearly knocked down by a stampede 
of the three consuls ; they had been waiting ll'.c’r guest 
at the Matafelc end, and some wretched intrigue *,tnong 
the whites had brought him to Apia, and the txinsuU had 
to run all the length of the town and come too late. 

The next day was a long one ;* 1 was at a marriage of 
Gurr the baukci to Famia, the virgin ol Apia. Bride 
and bridesinaids wete all in the old high dress ; the 
ladies were^ dl native ; the men, with the exception of 
.Seumanu, all white. - 

It was quite a pleasant party, and while we were 
writing, we fiad a bird’s-eye view of the public reception 
of the Chief Justice. The best part of it were some 
natives in war array; with blacked faces, turbans, tapa 
kilts, and guns, they looked very manly and purposclike. 
No, the best pait was poor old drunken Joe, the 
Portuguese boatman, wlio seemed to think himself 
specially charged with the reception, aijd ended by 
tailing on his knees before the Chiof Justice on the 
end of the pier and in full view of the whole town and 
bay. The natives pelted him with rotten bananhs ; how 
the Chief Justice took it 1 was too far off to see ;*but it 
^ was highly absurd. 

1 have commemorated my *genial hopes for the 
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regimen of the Faamasino Sili in the followijig canine 
verses, which, if you at all guess how to *^ead them, are 
very pretty in movement, and (unless he be a mighty 
good man) too true in sense. 

^ . We’:e quarrelling, the villages, vv^’ve beatensthe wdoden 
drums, 

Sa femisai o nu’u, sa taia' o pate, 

Is confounded thereby the justice, 

Ua r.Uiatuvale a le faamasino e. 

The chief justice, the terrified justice, 

Lo faamasino sili, le faamasino sc, 

is on the point of running away the justice, 

O le a solasola le faamasino e. 

The justice denied any influence, the terrified justice, 
O Ic faamasino le ai a, le faamasino se, 

O le a solasola le faamasino e. 

Well, after this excursion into tongues that have never 
been alive—though I assure you we have one capital book 
in the language, a book of fables by an old rfiissionary of 
the impromising name of Pratt, which is simply the best 
and the most literary version of the" fables known to me. 
I suppose I should except La Fontaine, but L. F. takes 
a long time ; these arc brief as the books of our childhood, 
and full of wit and literary colour ; and O, Colvin, what 
a tongue it would be to write, if one only knew it—and 
there were only readers. Its curse in common use is an 
incrbdible left-handed wordiness ; but in the hands of a 
man like Pratt it is succinct as Latin, compact of long 
rolling polysylla^jles and little and often pithy particles, 
and for beauty of sound a dream. Listen, I quote from 
Pratt—twis is good Samoan, not canine— 

4 

^ 2 3 4 1 

j^le afa, ua'taaliliai le ulu vao, ua pa mai lefaititili. 
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Sidney Colvin 

1 almost wa, 2 the two a^s just distinguished, 3 the u/ 
is practically^suffixcd to the verb, 4 almost t/otv. 'fhe 
excursion has prolonged itself. 

• I started by the J.ubeck to meet Lloyd and my mother ; 
there were^nany reasons for and ajjainst; the main reason 
against was the Jpaifing of Fanny alone in Tier blessed 
cabin^ whicli^has been somewhat remedied by my carter, 

Mr.-, putting up in the stable and messing witli lier; 

but perhaps desire of chang^e derided me not well, though 
I do thi^k I ought to s;>c an ot iihst, being very blind 
indeed, and sometimes unable to icad. Anynay I lelt, 
the only cabin passenger, four and a kid in llic second 
cabin, and a dear voyage it had like to h.i ’C pioved. 
Close to Fiji (choose a worse place on the map) w . l>roIxC 
our shaft early one morning : and when o» wlitie wc 
might e.xpect to fetch land or meet with any ^hip, I would 
like you to tell me. The ra(:ifu:*is absolutely desert. I 
have sailed there now some years ; and scarce ever seen 
a ship exccyt in pott or close by ; I think twice. It was 
thehurric.ano season besides, and hurricane waters. Well, 
our chief engineer gpt the shaft—it was the middle '.lank 
shaft—menj|ed ; thrice it was mended, and tw'icc broke 
down; but now keeps up —only we dare not stop, for it is 
alrriost impr.ssiblc to start again. 'I hc raj>1.tin in the 
meanwhile crowded her with sail ; fiflten sails in all, 
every st ly being gralifictl with a stay-suil, a boat-boom 
sent alotl for a .nainlop-gallant yaul, and the deriu k of 
a crane biought in service as bowsprit. All the time we 
have had a fine, fair w ind and a smooth sea ; ,to-day at noon 
our run was 203 miles (if you please !);#and wc arc within 
some 360 miles of Sydney. Probably tlierc has never 
been a more gallant success ; and I can say Ifoncstly it 
was well worked for. No ilurry, no high words, no long 
faces ; only hard work and honest thought ; a pleasant, 
manly business to be •present at. ^All the chances were 
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wc might have been six weeks—ay, or tlircc wionths at 
sea--or never turned up at all, and no^ it looks as 
though wc should reach our dcsipiation some five days 
too late. 


To Mauck^ Scfiwob 


Syi{iir)\ Jiinu lyy 1891 

•1V i)K \R St fv, -Siif-.t isti\ comme vous y alle:: / Richard.^ 
iij. anti lUvs, \Mlh all my heart: but not•Ilamlct. , 
llainh-t • - - lent htcralurc ; Richard III. a big, black, gross, 
spi ovlmg ijclotliama, wiit with infinite spirit but with no 
iciiia-ii'.v III or pl'''i/sophy by a man who had the world, 
inm-cU, ninnWiul, and his trade still to learn. I prefer the 
- • 'u-'ioclonne to Richard HI.; it is better done 

. a ic inention tin* Vk' " ' 

of its knul : 1 siinpl) tio ii... . . . utnie in the 

same part of the buililing with llamlcl, or Lear, or 
Oil’.ello, or any of those masterpieces that Shakespeaic 
sui'-ived to give us. ^ 

Also, covime ihusy in my coinincmlalion I 1 fear 

v\\y sitii({t’ {iitssii/ut had bc^t be dcicribcd, like 

Shukespeare's, as ‘little Latin and no Greek/ and I was 
educated, let me inform yon, for an engineer. 1 shall tell 
my bookseller to send you a cojiy of Memories and Por- 
traitSy v.hcie )ou will see something of my descent and 
education, as it was, and hoar me at length on my dear 
Vico^Ue. I give you pei mission gladly to take your 
choice out of my works, and transl.ilc uhal you shall 


prefer, tt)o much honoured that so clever a young man 
should think it wt.rth the pains. My own choice would 
lie between Kidnapped and the Master of Baltanirae. 
Should y^u choose the latter, pray do not let Mrs. Henry 
thrust the s%\iord up to the hilt in the frozen ground-one 
o^niy im^ncei'fable blunders, an exaggeration to stagger 
Hugo. ‘she sought to thrust it in the gtound.’ In 
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both these works you should be prepared for Scotticisms 
used deliberately. 

I fear my stepson will not have found time to get to 
Haris; he was over whelmed with occupation, and is already 
on Ivs voyage back. Wo live here in a beautiful land, 
amid a beautiful and 4 ntercsting people. Thc*Iife is st'd! 
\'cry hard : my wife and I l^vc in a two-roorned cottage, 
about three miles and sis hundred and fifty feel above the 
sea ; wc have h:id to make the road to it; our supplies are 
\ery imjjcifcrt; in the wild weather of this (the huiricane) 
season we have much discomfort: one night me wind blew 
in our house so outrageously iluit we must .sit in the dark; 
and as the suund of the rain on the roof made speech 
inaudible, you may imagine wc found the evening long. 
All these things, however, arc pleasant to me# You say 
Parthtc inconscieut set off to travei: you do not divide me 
right, b’6 of me is artist; 0*4, advefiturcr. First, I suppose, 
come letters ; then adventure ; land since 1 have indulged 
the second part. I tlu'nk the formula begins to change : 
0*55 of an afli t, 0*45 of the adventurer were nearer true. 
And if it had not been for iny small strength, I might have 
been a dilTcrcnt man in ail things. 

Whatever you do, do not neglect to send me what you 
publish on Villon : I look forward to that with lively 
interest. I have no photograph at hand, but I will send 
one when I can. It would be kind if you would do the 
like, for I do not see much chance of our meeting in the 
flesh : and a name, and a handwriting, and an address, 
and even a style ? I know about as much of Tacitus, and 
more of Horace; it is not enough betwce;i contemporaries, 
such as we still are. 1 have just remembered another of 
my books, which I re-read the other day, and thought in 
places good— Prince Otto, It is not as good as either of 
the others ; but it has one recommendation-^it has female 
parts, so it might perhaps please better in France. 
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I will .isk ( halto to send you, then —Prince (Ato, 
Memorir'i iinif PrrfraiiSy Underwoods^ find I^allads, 
none of Avlm h you •^com to have seen. They will be 
too lnl«; foi* llu; New Year: let them be an Easttr 

prc'^CMit. • 

• *Yon ni'.M iranshilo me soon : yoH will soonliave better 
to do til.Ml to iransvasc the ^'Oik of otliers.^-Yours very 
tr.;v, R<h:krt Lotus Stkvknson, 

Willi the worst pen in the South Pacific 


'I'O ClTAWLKS lUXTRU 

St<;.i-n‘on li ui Ik .11 i?uli}’ii:ui» at tho noglect of an old friend at 
\.hy had r<'ot*ivod kiiuliu*ss from liis niollior, to call on 
1 'i ; Iw'i^ictuin from her wanderings in the racilic. 

•S'.Ji'. l.iibcik, iii sea \t>n the return voyage 
froAi Sydney^ February 1 S 91 ] 

MY ]iKAK ( It XKi.KSj Porliajis in my old days 1 do prow 
iiasdhlo; ‘the old man virulent* has lonp been my pet 
name for myself. Well, the temiier is at leJlst all gone 
now*; time is good .at lowering thcsc^(listem])eratures ; far 
better is a sharp sickness, and 1 am just (and scarce) afoot 
again .after a smoking hot little malady at Sydney. And 
the temper being gone, I snll think the s.ame. . . . We 
have not our parents for ever ; we are never very good to 
them ; when they go and we have lost our front-file man 
wc begin to feci all our neglects mighty sensibly. I pro¬ 
pose a proposal. My mother is here on board with me ; 
to-day for on^e 1 mean to make her as happy as I am 
able, and to do 4 hat which 1 know she likes. You, on 
the other hand, go and see your father, and do ditto, 
and givi^him a real good hour or two. We shall both 
be glali hereafter.—Yours ever, 


R. L. S. 
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To SiDNKY COI.VIN 

Stevt-n'jon Ind Imtii sli.irj'ly .iilinff as usual at Sydney, and as 
n<jtv on liis way l),u k, Flo m<» iccclvi'd proof■> of sown of Ills South 
.SV(7 i-l^ipUT',, hi* h.ul lii'iniu In ifaliM' that lln*v wimp not what h<; 
had h<'pi'fl totn.iki* tlii'in., • • • 

\(^fi lithird ShipJ)efTveen Sydney and Apia^ 
i'l'hntary 1891J 

MY DEAR COr.ViN,---'! ho Jane/ X/io// stuff was rather 
worse tlt^n I had lookcil foi ; you liave pirkcd out all 
that is fit to stand, bar two othci*! (wliu h 1 don’t dislike) 
'-the Port of Kntrv and tin: llou c of Toiaoana : that is 

0 • 

for a piescp*^ opinion ; I may condemn these also ere 1 
have done. 15y this time you should h.i\c another Mar- 
quesan letter, the worst of the lot, I think; and sc'cn 
*Pauniotii letters, wdiich arc not far out of the \ein, as I 
wish it; I am in hopes the llaw.iil.in stuff is heiirr yet: 
time will show’, ami time will m.ike peifcrt. Is .^omctliin^' 
of this sort prac'drablc for the dedication? 

TERRA MARIQUK 
RK.R PiIl<IC Jr,A PER ARDUA 
AMICAE COMIII 

n.n. 

AMANS VIATOR 

’Tis a firot shot concocted this morning in my b 
I had always before been trying it in English, which 
insisted on being cither insignificant or fulsome : I cannot 
think of a better word than conies^ there being not the 
shadow of a Latin book on board ; yet sure there is 
some other. Then 7//<r/(7r (though it sounds all right) is 
doubtful; it has too much, perhaps, the sense 'of way¬ 
farer? Last, will it mark sufficiently that I mean my 
wife? And first, how about blunders? Pscarce wish ijt 
longer. ’* 
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Have had a swingeing sharp attack in Sydpey; beat¬ 
ing the fields^ for two nights, Saturda/ and Sunday. 
Wednesday was brought on boajd, gue/, a wonderful 
wreck ; and* now, Wednesday week, am a good ddhi 
picked up, but yet not quite a Samson, ^jbeing still 
*groggy aroot and vague in the ftea^. My chess, for 
instance, which is usually a pretty strong R^nie, and 
defies all rivahy aboard, is vacillating, devoid of resource 
and observation, and hitherto not covered with customary 
laurels. A« for work, it is impossible. Wc shall be in 
the saddle before long, no doubt, and the pen once’ 
moie couched. You must not expect a letter under these 
circumstances, but be very thankful for a note. Once at 
Samoa, I shmll try to resume my late excellent habits, 
and delight you with journals, you unaccustomed, 1 un¬ 
accustomed ; but it is never too late to mend. 

It is vastly annoying*that I cannot go even to Sydney 
without an attack; and heaven knows my life was 
anodyne. I only once dined with anybody; at the 
club with Wise ; worked all morning—a terrible dead 
pull«( a month only produced the igiperfect embryos of 
two chapters ; lunched in the boarding-hou^, played on 
my pipe ; went out and did some of my messages ; dined 
at a French restaurant, and returned to play draughts, 
whist, or Van John with my family. This makes a cheery 
life after Samoa; but it isn’t what you call burning tlie 
candle at both ends, is it ? (It appears to me not one word 
of this letter will be legible by the time I am done witli 
it, this dreadful ink rubs off.) I have a strange kind, of 
novel under construction ; it begins about 1660 and ends 
1830, or perhaps I may continue it to 1875 so, with 


another life. One, two, three, four, five, six generations, 
tyhaps seven, figure therein; two of my old storie^ 
^elafield’ aiM 'Shovel,* are incorporated; it is to 1 ^ 
1 Batire leg champs, to wander in mind. 
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tol% in tjje third person, with some of the brevity of 
history, soine#of the detail of rom.ince. 'f/te S/iov^/s of 
Newton French will be the name. The idea is an old 
OfJC ; it was broiij»ht to birth by an accident*; a friend in 
the islands who picked up F. jenkin,' read a pajt, and 
said: * Do you know,#that’s a strange hook ? 1 like it ;* f 
don’t believc^thc i)ublic will• but 1 like it.’ lie thought 
it was a novel! ‘Very well,’ said I, ‘we'll sec whether 
the public will like it or not; they shall have the 
chance.’-j-Yours ever, K. L. S. 


To H. B. Bait,DON 

ThclatcMr.il. Ilcll> sc M.iiKIi>n, for some tiimj hf'c^utcr f'ti 
Literature at tho Univci.sity ut Vienna aii'l artciw.iids .it DnmU'C, 
^ had hci'n .in old schoijlnuitc aiul fellov aspit.int in liirt.itittc wiili 

Stevenson at l'’.diriliui;;li. 'Chalmers,' ol couise, is the U-.v. lames 

f 

Chalnic-rs rf Karotong.i and New (jiiinea ahi..iih I'feired to 
above, the .ulmirab!'' missionaiy, exploter, and admimstr.ator, 
whom Stevoii'ion -omctiiiiCb ofircssed a desire to ^ul\i\c, lor the 
sake only of Writing his hie. 

Vailinta, Upolu [Sprint> i8<^i] 
MY DEAR iiAiLDON^,— This is a real disappointment. It 
was so long^ince we had met, I was anxious to see where 
time had carried and stranded us. Last time we saw each 
other—it must have been all ten years ago, as we were 
new to the thirties—it was only for a moment, and now 

we’re in the forties, and before very long we shall be in 

• 

Memoir of Fleemivii Jenkin, by K. L. S., prefixed to Papers 
. Literary, Scientific^ etc., by the late Fteeming Jenkin, F.R.S,, 
LL.D, ; 2 vols. London, Longmans, 1887. Tiic first chapters 
consist of a genealogical history of thi' family. This, to my mind 
one of the best works of R. L. S,, has not yet been rcprint^ji’d except 
in the Edinburgh and PentUind editions. Of Delafield J never 
heard ; the plan of Shovel, w’hich was to be in greit| part a story 
of the Peninsular War, had been sketched out arifl a few chapter;^ 
' written as long ago as the* seventies. * 

•III.—16 
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our graves, bick and wellj 1 have had a sple^dia iite ot 
it, grudye nothing, icgret vciy little—and then only some 
little oincis of misconduct foi wjiich 1 deserve hanghig,' 
and must infallibly be damned — and, take it^ali ov6r, 
^d;imnHMn and all, would haidly cliange wijh any»matl 
of m» lime, iinlcsa pcrlia;js ii weie'Gordon or our friend 
( Ii ilmerb a min I arhnucefor his virtue:^ love for his 
faults, and envy fot the ically Ai life he has, with every¬ 
thing lilt -my hcait, I mean —could wish. It is curious 
to think you will lead this m the grey meliopoUs; go the 
fiist giwy, cast-windy day into the Caledonian Station^ if 
It look) at all as it did of yoie . 1 met Satan there. And 
then go and stand by the cioss, and remember the other 
one him that went down—my bi other, Robert Fergusson. 
It'IS a pit7 >011 had not made me out, and seen me as 
patnanh and planter T shall look foiward to some 
iciord of your tune with Chalmers . you can’t weaiy me 
of that fellow, he is «is big as a house and far bigger than 
any church, wlicic no man waims his hands. Do you 

know anything of Thomson ^ Of A-, -, C— , 

D-*—, E-, F-, at all? As I write C.’s name 

mustaid uses in my nose; 1 haic never forgiven that 
weak, amiable boy a little tuck he played me when I coul^^ 
ill ailoid It. I mean that whenever 1 think of it, some of 
the old wiatli kindles, not that I would hurt the poor souV 

if I got the woild w'lth it. And Old X-? Is he stiU 

afloat ? tlaimless bark ! 1 gather you ain’t inarried yeV 
since your sistci, to whom I a^k to be remembered, goes 
with you. IXid you see a silly tale, Jofin Ntc/io/san*s 
dicament^ or some such name, in which I made free 
your home at Muirayfleld ? There is precious little sense^ 
in It, but it might amuse. Cassell’s published it in a thin|^ 
callecf YuU-Ttde years ago, and nobody that ever I helird’ 
pf r 4 lhl or ha$ever seen Yule-Ttde. It is addressed to 

c * 

^ht Afi^vtHturcs of Jvhn Nichdson^ 
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^Qss we i^ver met—readers of Cassell’s series and that 
^'(;!ass of conscientious chat)', and my tale was dull, tliou'^'h 
'il'don't recall that it was.conscienlious. Onlv, there’s the 

r ~ , i 

lldhse atg^Iurrayfield and a dead body in it. Glad the 
^alldfds an^^ised you. They failed to cntcrtiiin a cay, 
^public, at which I \^onflcrcd ; not that I set much account 
by my verses,,which are the ^'erscs of I’rosator ; but I do 
jehow how to tell a yarn, and two of the yams arc j^^reat. 
',Rahero\% for its length a perfect folk-tale: savage and 
‘■yet 5ne, fi^ll of tailforemost morality, ancient as the gianitc 
‘^ocks ; if the historian, not to say the politician, could get 
that yarn into his head, he would have learned some of his 
B C. But the average man at home cannot understand 
^‘antiquity; he is sunk over the ears in Roman*civilisaiion ; 

a talc like that of Rahero ftills on his cars in&rticulatc. 
i^The Spectator said there was no jisychology in it; that 
interested me much: my grandmother (as I used to call 
that able paper, and an able paper it is, anri a fair one) 
■^cannot so miicli as observe the existence of savage 
, psychology when it is put before it. I am at bottom a 
psychologist and ashwnec’. of it; the tale seized me due- 
third bccausg of its picturesque features, two-thirds bc- 
^cause of its astonishing psychology, and the Spectator 
says there’s none. 1 am going on with a lot of island 
^'^ork, exuUing in the knowledge of a new world, ‘ a new 
created world ’ and new men ; and I am sure my iiicumc 
l^il DECLINE and fall off; for the effort of comprehen^on 
Hs death to the intelligent public, and sickness to the dull. 

I do not know why 1 pester you with aH this jrasli, 
f»^ve all as you deserve nothing. I gi«e you my warm 
&lo/a (^my love to you,’ Samoan salutation). Write me 
^jDain when the spirit moves you. And some dag, if I 
live, make out the trip again and let us,hob-a-nob 
t^yrSb^our grey pows on my verandah.—-YouA sincerely^ • 

• Robert Lpuis Stevki^on , 
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To Sidney Colvin ' 

The l.tllcr i>nrt t»t this letter w.is wiitten in the course of an 
cxpeditK ti i>n \slneh wStevensfin hart been invite<l by th^Amcric&ti 
Coiis'jl, Mr. Sew,,11 , lo the neiy1»bouring island of Tutuil.i.* Un¬ 
luckily the letter bri'.iks ulf shoit, and till only record of this trip 
occurs m the diary parth qiuiicd jji Mr, IJalfolir's Life, ch, xiv. 

I'ai/hjiMf Friday^ March igth [1891] 

MY DEAR s. c.,—Vou probably expect that now I am 
back at \\ulima I shall resume the practice of,the diary 
letter. good tlcal is changed. We arc more ; solitude 
do(‘a not attend me as before ; the night is passed playing 
Vail John for shcIKs ; anti, what is not less important, I 
hav^j jLibt rci\)\crcd from a severe illness, and am easily 
liretl, • 

I will give you to-day. I sleep now in one of the lower ' 
rooms of the new ho*use, where my wife has recently 
joined me. We have two beds, an empty case for a table," 
a chair, a tin basin, a bucket and a jug ; next door in the 
dining-room, the carpenters camp on the dSor, which is 
covtired with their mosquito nets. «Before the sun rises, 
at 5.4$ or $.50, Paul brings me tea, bread, ^nd a couple 
of eggs ; and by about six I am at work. I work in bed 
—my bed is of mats, no mattress, sheets, or filth—mats, 
a pillow, and a blanket—and put in some three hours. 
It was 9.5 this morning when I set off to the stream-side 
to my weeding; where 1 toded, manuring the ground 
with the best cnricher, human sweat, till the conch-shell 
was blown from our verandah at 10.30. At eleven we 
dine; about half-past twelve I tried (by exception) to' 
work again, could make nothing on't, and by one was' 
onm^Vay to the weeding, where 1 wrought till threifr.. 
Half-past |ive is our next meal, and 1 read Flaubert’s 
.Letters till tht hour came round; dined, and then, Fanny 
having a cold, and { being tired,^ came over to my den in 
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the unfrii^shed house, where 1 now write to you, to the 
tune of the cArpenters’ voices, and by the li^jlit— I crave 
your pardon—by the tjjili^'ht of three vile candles liltcied 
Arough the medium of my mosquito bar. Rad ink being 
of the par^y, I write cjuiic blindfold, and can only hc^c 
you may be gramed* to read that which I am unable to 
see while wrjiing. • 

1 said I was tired ; it is a mild phrase ; my back aches 
like toothache; when 1 shut my eyes to sleep, I know 
i shall ^ec before them -a phenomenon to which both 
Fanny and I arc quite accustomed -endlcs** vivid deeps 
of grass and weed, each plant particular .ind di'iiinct, so 
that I shall he inert in body, and transact for hours the 
mental part of my day business, choosing the noxious 
from the useful. And in iny dreams I shall *l)e hanging 
on recalcitrants, and suffering stings from nettles, stabs 
from citron thorns, fiery bites from ants, sickening re¬ 
sistances of mud and slime, evasions of slimy loots, dead 
weight of heat, sudden puffs of air, siiddcu starts from 
bird-calls in the contiguous forcU—some mimicking my 
name, some laughter, some the signal of a whistle? and 
living over ^gain at large the business of my <lay. 

Though 1 write so little, I pass all my hours of field¬ 
work in continual converse and imaginary correspondence. 
I scarce pull up a weed, but 1 invent a sentence on the 
matter to yourself; it does not get written ; autant en 
emporient /fs vents ; but the intent is there, and fy me 
(in some sort) the companionship. To-day, for instance, 
vwe had a great talk. I was toiling, the ^eat dripping 
from my nose, in the hot ht after a sijuall of rain : me- 
thought you asked me—frankly, was 1 happy. Happy 
" (said I); 1 was only happy once; that was at*Hy£res; 
it came to an end from a variety of reasons, decline of 
health, change of place, increase of mon#y, age with his 
stealing steps; since then, as !)efqre then, 1 know n^ot 
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what it means But I know pleasure still; ple^ure w?th 
a thousand es, and none perfect, a thousand tongues 
all broken, a thousmd hands, and all of them with 
scratching ii his High amon^ these I place this dehglft 
of weeding out here alone by the ganulous water, iindef 
tiie silenri of the hi^h wool, ji^^ken by incongruous 
sound of birds And tike n y life all thiough, look at it 
fore ind back, *nd upside down,— though 1 would yety 
fain chingc i lyself—I would not change my circum- 
stances, unless it were to bring you hcie And^yet God 
knowo peril ps this intercourse of writing selves as well;' 
and I woulci, weie you heie indeed, would 1 commune 
so continually with the thought of you I say * I wonder’ 
for a foiin , l*know, and 1 know I should not 

o fai, a id much furthei, the conversation went, while 
1 groped in slime after viscous roots, nuising and sparing^ 
little speais of grass, and retihating (even with outcry^ 
fiom the prod of the wild lime I wonder if any one heJ 
e\cr the same attitude to Natuie as I hold, and have himi 
foi so long ^ This business fascinates me like a tune or 
a passion , yet all the while 1 thrill w th a strong distaste. 
The horror of the thing, objective and subjective, is always 
present to my mind, the lionoi of ciccping things, a 
superstitious hoiror of the \oid and the powers abdut me, 
the hoiror of my own devastation and continual murders. 
The life of the plants comes through my finger-tips, their 
struggles go to my hcait like supplications I feel myself 
blood boltcred, then 1 look back on my cleared grass, 
and count mjself an ally in a fair quarrel, and make 
stout my heart ► ^ 

It IS but a little while since I lay sick in Sydney, beatm||; 
the fieldi about the navy and Dean Swift and Drydenv 
Latin liymns , judge if 1 love this leinvigorating climat^ 
where IJian already toil till my head swims and eveiy' 
string in the poor jumping Jack tas he now lies in bed};| 

•V t. . <<. 




As for my ^damned literature,' God knows What a 
\}xtsmcss it is, grinding along without a scrap of inspira- 
^ioiiiOr a note of style. Rut it has to be ground, and the 
I'tiifll grinds e\ceedii)g slowly though not particularly 
"^smallr. The last two chapters have taken mtf considerably 
^Over a month, and they are still beneath pity. This I 
-Cannot continue, time not sufficing ; and the next will 
:j|ust hav^to be worse. All the good I can express is just 
t^this; some day, when style revisits me, they will be 
! excellent matter to rewrite. Of course, my old cure of 
change of woik would probably answer, but I cannot 
take it now- The treadmill turns ; and, with a kind of 
/desperate cheerfulness, 1 mount the idle stair.i I haven’t 
“the least anxiety about the book ; unless I die, I shall 
■find the time to make it good ; Mit the Lord deliver me 
'from the thought of the Letters! Howcvei, the Lord 
^has other things on hand ; and about six to-morrow, 1 
‘ shall resuirffc the consideration prarlically, and face (as 
-best I may) the fact of my incompetence and disaffection 
Ub the task. Toil I do not spare ; but fortune refuses me 
Success. VV*e can do more, Whatever-his-name-was, we 


^can deserve it. But my misdesert began long since, by 
Like acceptation of a bargain quite unsuitable to all my 
Ifft'ethods.* 

To-day 1 have had a queer experience. My carter 
^hhs from the first been using my horses for his own ends ; 
piilieti I left for Sydney, T put him on his honour to cease, 
ptnU my back was scarce turned ere l^e was fori^it. I 
only been waiting to discharge him ; and to-day an 

% The South Sea I-etters. 

price advanced for these Letters was among ^he considera- 
^QitS which"^ originally induccti the writer to set cAit on his Pacific ' 
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occasion arose. I am so much the old man vi^uhnt^ko 
readily stiimbl*; into anj;(*i, that I gave a ideal of con¬ 
sideration to my hearing, and derided at last to imitate 

that of the liftc-. Whatever he might have to say, 

this cmincnt'.y effective controversialist maintained a 
frozen drmc.inour and a jeering‘■smile. The frozen 
dcme.o»f)iii is beyond my laach ; but I could try the 
jreimg smile; did so, peiceived its efficacy, kept in 
conscciuence in> temper, and got rid of my friend, myself 
compo*'cd and smiling still, he white and shaking like an 
aspen. lb'could explain everything; I said it did not 
interest me. He said he had enemies ; I said nothing 
was inr.ie likely, lie said he was calumniated ; with all 
mv heart, said I, but there are so many liars, that I find 
it baler to ^ 3 elicve them. He said, in justice to himself, 
he must c.\plain ; God forbid I should interfere with you, 
said I, with the same factitiou's grin, but it can change 
nothing. So I kept my temper, rid myself of an un¬ 
faithful servant, found a method of conducting similar 
interviews in the future, and fell in my 6 wn liking. 
One»thing more : I learned a fre^h tolerance for the 

dead-; he too had learned—perhaps had invented— 

the tiick of this manner; (jod knows what Aveakness, 
what instability of feeling, lay beneath. Ce que dest que 
de nous ! poor human nature ; that at past forty I must 
adjust this hateful mask for the first time, and rejoice to 
find Jt effective ; that the effort of maintaining an ex¬ 
ternal smile should confuse and embitter a man’s soul. 

To-day 1 fiave not weeded ; I have written instead", 
froni SIX till elcveo, from twelve till two; with the inter¬ 
ruption of the interview aforesaid; a damned Letter is 
written fbr the third time ; 1 dread to read it, for I dare 
not jji^e it a fourth chance—unless it be very bad indeed. 
Now 1 write you from my mosquito curtain, to the song 
of saws and planes and tiammers, and wood clumping on 
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th^ floor ^bove ; in a day of heavenly brightness ; a bird 
twittering negir by; my eye, through the open door, 
commanding green meads, two or three forest trees 
casting their boughs against the sky. Si forcst-clad 
mountain-side beyond* and close in by the door-jamb a 
nick of the blue Pacific. It is March in England, bleak 
^ March, anti I lie Tierc with 4 he great sliding doors wide 
open in an undershirt and p’Jnma trousers, and melt in 
the closure of nioscjuito bars, and burn to be out in the 
breeze. few lorn clouds--not while, ihc sun has 
tinged them a warm pink-swim in hca.cn. In which 
blessed and fair day, I have to make faces and speak 
bitter words to a man—who has deceived me, it is true 
—^but who is poor, and older than I, anct a kind of a 
gentleman too. On the whole, I prefer the massacre of 
weeds. 

Sufii/ay .—When I had done talking to you yesterday, I 
played on my pijie till the conch sounded,then went over to 
the old house for dinner, and hai. scarce risen from table 
ere I was siflmicrged with visitors. The first of these des- 
pcitched, I spent th(\ rest of the evening going ovci^ the 
Samoan translation of my liottle Imp ^ with Claxton the 
missionary \ then to bed, but being upset, I suppose, by 
these interruptions, and having gone all day without my 
weeding, not to sleep. For hours I lay awake and heard 
the rain fall, and saw faint, far-away lightning over the 
sea, and wrote you long letters which I scorn to^ re¬ 
produce. This morning Paul was unusually early; the 

* The first serial tale, says Mr. Clarke, e^r read by ^moans 
. in their own language was the story of the Bottle Imp, ‘ which 
'.found its way into print at Samoa, and was read with wsndcr and 
d^ght in many a thatched Samoan hut before it won theaadmira- 
i tion of readers at home.’ In the English form the story was 
' published fint in Black and White, ai|d afterwards in the volume 
' called Island Nights' Entertainments, , 
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dawn had scarce begun when he appeared wit|| the 
and lit my candle ; and 1 had breakfasted syid read (with" 
indescnhable sinkings) the whole of yesterday’s work' 
before the su^i had risen. Then I sat and thought, aild| 
sat and better thought. It was not {,ood enoughf nor* 
good ; it was as slack a*: journalism^ but not\o inspired";^ 
it was excellent stuff misused^ and the defects stood gross^ 
on it like humps upon a camel. But could I, in myj 
present disposition, do much more with it? in my. 
present pressuie for time, were I not better employed” 
doinf** anothei one about as ill, than making this some» 
thousandth fraction better? Yes, I thought; and tried* 
the new one, and behold, I could do nothing : my head" 
swims, words do not come to me, nor phrases, and 1 ' 
accepted defeat, packed up my traps, and turned tO' 
communicate the failure to my esteemed correspondent. 

I think it possible I overworked yesteiday. Well, we’ll’ 
see to-morrow—perhaps try again later. It is indeed the'’ 
hope of trying later that keeps me writing to you. If 
take to my pipe, I know myself—all is oVer for thi* 
morning. Hurray, I’ll correct proofs 1 
Pago-PagOf Wednesday ,—After 1 finished on Sunday". 
1 passed a miserable day; went out weeding, but couldj 
not find peace. 1 do not like to steal my dinner, unlesst 
1 have given myself a holiday in a canonical manner 
and weeding after all is only fun, the amount of its ut;ility ^ 
small, and the thing capable of being done faster and.) 
nearly as well by a hired boy. In the evening Sewalll 
came up (An\erican consul) and proposed to take me onj 
a malai^a,^ which ^ I accepted. Monday I rode" down tol 
Apia, was nearly all day lighting about drafts and money 
the silver problem does not touch you, but it is (in 
strange and 1 hope passing phase) making my situatiin^ 
cMicult in Apiu. 

^l^Poating expedition: pron&unce malanga^ 
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'About e|]even, the flings were all half-masted ; it was old 
paptain Hamilton (Samasoni the natives called him) who 
had passed away. In ^hc evening 1 walked round to the 
consulate; it was a lovely night with a full moon ; 
jxnd as I goj tound to the hot coinei of Matautu I heard 
h)^i^s in front. Thv balcony of the dead man’s house 
ll^was full o^ women singing ;»Maiy (the widow, a native) 
;Sat on a chair by the doorstep, and I was set beside her 
a bench, and next to I’aul the caipent<*r; as I sat 
^*dOwn 1 yad a glimpse of the old capt iin, who lay in a 
sheet on his own table. Aftci the h>iiin was over, a 
native pastoi m\dc a speech which lasted a long while ; 
the light poured out of the dooi and windows ; the girls 
;Were sitting clustered at my feet; it was*ihoking hot. 
After the speech was ended, Mary carried i»c within ; 
the captain’s hands were folded on his bosom, his face 
and head weie composed: he Tooked as if he might 
'speak at any moment; I have never seen this kind of 
waxwork so express or more venerable ; and when 1 
went away* I was cimscious of a certain envy for the 
man who was oui the battle. All night it ran in 
head, aij^d the next day when we sighted Tutuila, and 
/ran into thi'j beautiful land-locked loch of Pago Pago 
^{whence I wntc), Captain Hamilton’s folded hands 
^>nd quiet face said a great deal more to me than the 
'scenery. 

I am living here in a trader’s house ; we have a ^ood 
Stable, Sewall doing things in style ; and I hope to benefit 
^y the change, and possibly get more stu^ for Letters, 
j^lll the meanwhile, I am seized quite igtal-^-propi$ with 
to write a story. The Bloody Weddings founded on 
^ct—very possibly true, being an attempt tc» read a 
^order case—not yet months old, in this vei^ plat:e and 
^buse where I now write. The indiscretion is what slops 
; but if 1 keep on feeling ^ I feel just no^ it*will 
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have lo be written. Thiee Star Nellison, Ki^Netti^n, 
Field the Sailor, these are the main characters : old 
Netlison, and the captain of the of war, the secondary. 

Ihissihlo bce^ario. Chapter i. . . . 

To SlTiNF^ COI.VIN" 

Saturday^ April \Z1h [1891] ^ 

MY DKAii COIA’IN,— 1 yol back on Monday night",*’ 
.aflor i ATiity-thrcc hours in an open boat ; rflie keys 
were lo ,1 ; the consul (who had promised us a|l>ottle 
of r>in>;iindy) nobly broke open his storeroom, and we 
^ot t(.t bed about midnight, Next morning the blessed 
ronbiil piomhcd us horses for the daybreak; forgot all 
about it, Nforthy man ; set us off at last in the heat of 
the day, and by a short cut which caused infinite trouble, 
and we were not home till dinner. I was extenuated, 
and have had a high fever since, or should have been 
writing before. To-day for the first time, 1 risk it. 
Tuesday I was pretty bad ; Wednesday had a fever to 
kill*a horse; Thursday 1 was beCter, but still out of 
ability to do aught but read awful trash. ,^This is the 
time one misses civilisation ; I w'ished to send out for 
some police uo\cls; Monlopin would have about suited 
my frozen brain. It is a bother when all one’s thought 
turns on one’s work in some sense or other ; I could not 
evej;^ think yesterday; 1 took to inventing dishes by 
way of entertainment. Yesterday, while I lay asleep in 
the afternoon, a very lucky thing happened; 4he Chief 
Justic^ came to ; nict one of our employes on the 
road ; and w'.as shown what 1 had done to the road. 

* Is this the road across the island ?’ he asked. 

^he only one,* said Innes. 

^nd has olle man done all this ? ’ 

* Three tipies,* said tlie trusty Innes. *lt has had to.' 

' V. ♦ 0 ' 

c O 
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be*tnade three times, and when Mr. Stevenson came, it 
was a traclc li^c what you sec beyond.’ 

.‘This niiisi be pul rij'ht,’ said the Chief Justice. 

•St£Hiiity.—'\'\\c truth is, I broke down ycstvrday alrnost 
as £Won as I began, and have been surreptitiously 
finishing thi enti^ t»i-day. For all that I was much* 
better, ate all the time, andJiad no fever. I'lic day was 
othervk’ise uneventful. I am rcmindcil ; I had another 
\isltor on Friday : and Fanny and Lloyd, as they 
returned/rom a forest raid, met in our d^*'>l•l^, untrodden 
road, fust Father Didicr, Kccpei of the conscience of 
Mataafa, the using star; and next the Chief Justice, 
sole stay of Laupci)a, the present and iinstc.idy star, 
and remembci, a few days bcfoie we wera dose ic the 
sick bed and cnlcitained by the amateur ])b>:>idaii of 
Tamasese, the late and sunken star. ‘ That is tin- fun 
of this place,’observed Lloyd; ‘bverybody you meet is 
so important.’ Everybody is also so gloomy. It will 
come to war again, is the opinion of all the well 
informed—&nd before that to many bankruptcies ; and 
after that, as usual,«to famine. Mere, under the ir^cro- 
scope, we can see history at work. 

Wednesday ,—I have been very neglectful. A return 
to work, perhaps prematuic, hut necessary, has used up 
all iny possible energies and made me acquainted with 
‘ the liviiig^hcadache. I just jot down some of the past 
notabilia. Yesterday B., a carpenter, and K., my (un¬ 
successful) white man, were absent all morning ?rom 
their work; 1 was w'orking myself, where^ I hear every 
sound with morbid certainty, and I can testify CA'at not 
a hammer fell. Upon inquiry 1 found they had passed 
the morning making ice with our ice machine aad taking 
' the horizon w'ith a spirit level! I had no soon^ heard 
this than — a violent headache set in > T am a real 
employer of labour now, and "have much of the ship 
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captain when aroused; and if I had a h^dache) i 
believe both these gentleiivn had achnig hearts. I 

promi c you, the lite-was to^the fioiit, and K., who 

was (he ino^ 6'uiUy, >ct (in a sense) the least blameablb» 
hti\ing t1 c brains and character of a canarj^bird, fared 
*nonc he fietter for U’s repanees • I heai tnem hard at 
woik this morning, so iho menace may blessed, U" 
was just dtci my dmnei, just before theirs, that t 
admini‘?tejed m, ledoubtable tongue — it is really jre-' 
doubtitilc — to these skiilkeis. (Paul used tc^ triump^^^ 
over M- J. foi weeks *I am very sorry foi )ou,’ he 
woii^ say, ‘you’re going to ha\c a talk with Mr., 
Stevenson when he comes home you don’t know what 
thitisl’) In»fael, none of them do, till they get it. ^ 
have known K , for instance, foi months , he has never 
heard me compl un, oi take notice, unless it were 
to praise , I have usdd him a1w'i>s as my guest, and 
there seems to be something in my appearance which 
suggests endless, ovine long suflciing! Wc sat m the 
upper veiindah all evening, and discussed fhe puce of 
iron •roofing, and the state of the di aught hoises, with 
Innes, a new man we have taken, and wl|p seems tp 
piomise well i 

One thing embarrasses me No one ever seems tQ 
understand my attitude about that book , the stuff seot^ 
was never meant for other than a first statef I never 
meant it to appear as a book. Knowing well that I hava 
never had one hour of inspiration since it was beguhi^ 
and have only beaten out my metal by brute force and, 
patientVepetition,^! hoped some day to get a * spate of 
style* and burnish it—fine mixed metaphor. 1 am now^ 
so sick that 1 intend, when the Letters are done ai^d 
some fftore written that will be wanted, simply to make 
a bj|^ of It hydhe pruning-knife. I cannot fight longer^ 
1 am sensible of having done worsn than I hoped, war^' 
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thfiin I feared; all I can do now is to do the best 1 can 

for the fBtur^) and cic<ir the book, like a piece of bush, 

with axe and cutlass. E\cn to pioducc the MS. of this 

occupy me, at the most favoiiiablc n|)»nion, till the 

mid(][le of next >e.u*; le.illy five ycais were wanting, 

when 1 coftfd have piadc a book; but I have a family, 

and—peril «ps I c6uld not iivikc the book after all. 


To W. CRAiuii Angus 

The latft Mr. Cr.nbi' < i (III w is dm?' of the iliicf 

oigauiscrs of tin Mums Kxhiliiiion in that iiv. ind h.id proposed 
to send out tc Samoa a piccuuis copy of I’n Jolly Be^iiars to rcicive 
the autograph of k. L S. and l>c rctiirm'il fui tiie pui[iosrsoi that 
^hibition. 'I he line (]uotLd, 'But still our hc.iin itr tiue, etc., 
should, it app'‘ars, tun, ' But still the I ood is strongs the hiart is 
Highland.’ The authut of the ('nnaJuiH Bi.at Seng which ipens 
thus was Hugh, twclfih Kirl of ri;liiitou '1 he hist (]uotation is of 
course from Bui ns. 

Wiilima^ Samoa^ Apfil 1891 
DEAR MR. .\NGUS, —Surely I lemembcr you 1 It was 
W. C. Murray who marie us acquainted, and we had a 
pleasant ciack. I see your poet is not yet dear]. 1 
remember #\en our talk—or you would not think of 
trusting that invalu.ible Jolly Ileggivs to the treacherous 
posts, and the periU of the sea, and the caiclcssness of 
authors. I love the idea, but 1 could not bear the risk. 
^However— 

*Hale be your heart, hale be your Bddlc—* ^ 
it was kindly thought upon. 

* My interest in Burns fs, as you suppose, percniial. I 
would 1 could be present at the exliibition, with the 
purpose of which I heartily symp.ithise ; but the Nancy 
ha^ not waited in vain for me, 1 have followed mf chest, 
(he anchor is weighed long ago, I haves skid my last 
^U^well to the hills and« the heafher and the lynns : like 
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Leyden, I have into far lands to die, not staged 

like Hums to mingle in the end with S^ptlish soil. I 
shall nt)t even rctui rt like Scott for the last scene. Bums 
Exhibitions j.ic all over. ’Tis a far cry to Lochow from 
tropical V^ulima. 

t 

Mint still our hearts are true, our lic.^rts are Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides.’ 

When vour hand is in, will you remember our poor 
Edinbnigh Robin? Burns alone has been ji^st to his 
promise; follow Burns, he knew best, he knew whence 
he drew fire—from the poor, white-faced, drunken, 
vicious boy that raved himself to de<ath in the Edinburgh 
niadliousc. ‘Surely there is more to be gleaned about 
Fergussoii^ and surely it is high time the task was set 
about. I may tell you (because your poet is not dead) 
something of how I fed!: we are three Robins who have 
touched the Scots lyre this last century. Well, the one 
is the world’s ; he did it, he came off, he is for ever ; but 
I and the other—ah ! what bonds we have-^born in the 
same city; both sickly, both pestered, one nearly to 
madness, one to the madhouse, with a damnatory creed; 
both seeing the stars and the dawn, and wearing shoe*. 
leather on the same ancient stones, under the same 
pends, down the same closes, where our common 
ancestors clashed in their armour, rusty or bright. And , 
the old Robin, who was before Burns and the flood, died., 
in his acute, painful youth, and left the models of the 
great things^that were to come ; and the new, who came 
after, Wlived hi^ green-sickness, and has faintly tried to 
parody the finished work. If you will collect the strays: 
of Robhi Fergusson, fish for material, collect any last; 
re'cchoing of gossip, command me to do what you pre-"^^ 
feils'to write the preface—to write the whole if you prefer: : 
anything, so that another monument (after Burns’s) be 

« « ^ ^ - A 
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scMup CO my unhappy prcilf'ccssor on the causey oF Aiihl 
Reekie. Vou^will never know, nor will any man, how 
d^cp this feeling is : I belie\e !*'eigiisM)n lives in me. 1 
but tell it not in Oalh ; every man has tfiose fanciful 
superstitions, comai;^, gcani;, hut yet cnduiin.u ; only most 
men arc so ^fi sc* (or ll^e poi*t in ihciu so ilcailj that they 
, keep their fjllics f8r themselves. 1 am, your-, vt'iy truly, 

KuUKK'I' LoUJS SlhVKNSDN 


To KDMUM) CiOsSK 


A/>n7 1891 

MY DEAR —I have to thank you tml Mrs. (lossc 

for many mem. ntoes, c liuMly for your / /’A' cy' youi lather. 
There is a very delicate t.isk, \c.y drlii. atelji d. )nc. 1 
noted one or two carelessnesses, whicii I meant to piunt 
out to you lor another edition ; hu^ I find I I.u/k tlie time, 
and you will rcmaik them for yourself a^* onst a new 
edition. There were two, or pcrhajis three, tlabhincsscs 
of style whi«ii (in your work) ama/.ed me. Ani I right in 
thinking you were a jjliadu bored over the last chapttjis? 
or was it my own fault that made me think them sus¬ 
ceptible of # more athletic compression.’ (The tlabbi- 
n^ses were not there, I think, but in the more admirable 
part, where they showed the bigger.) 'I’ake it all together, 
Ae book struck me as if you had been hurried at the 
.last, but particularly hurried over the proofs, and could 
spend a very profnablc fortnight in earnest revisTon 
'-'and (towards the end) heroic compression. The book, 
^'•in design, subject, and general execution, is well^worth 
^[the extra trouble. And even if 1 were wrong in thinking 
specially wanted, it will not be lost; for do«wc not 
^Jtoow, in Flaubert’s dread confession, that ^ prose i^never 
done’? What a medium to work in, for^a^hian tired, 



.^rplexed among didereiit aims aiTd subjects, and spurred 
ui.—17 . • ' 
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by the immediate need of ‘ sHler*! However, it*s iwne 
for what it’s worth ; and it’s one of yours,^he*devil take 
it; nnd you knov\’, as well as Flaubert, and as well as me, 
that it is ne'jfr done ; in other words, it is a torment ^f 
the pit, usually neglected by the bards who (lucky 
L .irs !j approached the Styx in measirie. I speak 
l.iuerly at the moment, having just detected in myself 
the last fatal sympioin, three blank vcrbcs in succession— ' 
and ! h-jlicve, God help me, a hemistich at the tail of 
them ; hence I have deposed the labourer, come out of. 
hell In my private trap, and now write to you*from my 
liltlc place In purgatory. But I prefer hell: would 1 
could always dig in those red coals—or else be at sea 
'•n a srhoonei;, bound for isles unvisited : to be on shore 
•and not lij work is emptiness—suicidal vacancy. 

I was the more interesttid in your Life of your father, 
because I meditate one of mine, or rather of my family. 

I have no such materials as you, and (our objections 
already made) your attack fills me with despair; it is 
direct and elegant, and your style is alwaji^ admirable 
to ijic -lenity, lucidity, usually a high strain of breeding, 
an elegance that has a pleasant air of the accidental. 
But beware of purple passages. I wonderMf you think 
as well of your purple passages as I do of mine? 1 
wonder if you think as ill of mine as I do of yours? 

I wonder; I can tell you at least what is wrong with 
yours—they are treated in the spirit of verse. The spirit 
—1 don’t mean the measure, I don’t mean you fall intpf 
bastard cadences ; what I mean is that they seem vacant ' 
and S(pooth^d out, ironed, if you like. And in a style 
which (like yours) aims more and more successfully at ’. 
the academic, one purple word is already much ; three 
—a whole phrase—is inadmissible. Wed yourself to a 
i^g^an austerity : that is your force. Wear a linen ephod, 
j^„y(’jcndidly candid. Arrange its,folds, but do not fasten 
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it #ith any brooch. I swear to you, in your talkinpf robes, 
there shoifld Jpe no patch of atlonimcnt; and where Un* 
' subject forces, let it force you no fuiihcr than it must; 
asd be ready with a twinkle of your plcasimtry. Yours 
is a fine tool, and I see s«) we ll how to hold it; I wonder 
if you sec Iftfw to hoh^ mine ? Ihu then I am to the neck 
in prose, and just*now in th# ‘d.iik cave,’ all 

methods ancf effects wooinj,^ me, myself in the midst 
impotent to follow any. I lo«jk ft>r dawn pii'^ently, and a 
full flowing' ri\crof cxprcssn)n, running wnc.licr it wills. 
But these useless seasons, aixnc all, wlu*u a man must 
continue to spoil paper, arc infinitely weary. 

We are in our house after a fasliion ; without furniuirc, 
’tis tnie, camping there, like the family aftci a sale. Hut 
the bailiff has not yet appealed ; he will prolvihly come 
after. The place is beautiful beyond dreams ; some litiy 
miles of the Pacific spicad in front ; deep woods all 
round; a mountain making in the sky a pi< file of huge 
trees upon o n left ; about us, the little island of our 
clearing, stwdtlcd with brave old gentlemen (or ladies, 
or ‘the twa o’ ihcnV) wnom we have spared. It is a 
good place to be in; night and morning, we have 
Theodore l^usscaus (always a new one) hung to amuse 
us on the walls of the w'orld ; and the moon - -this is our 
good season, wc have a moon Just now—makes tlic night 
a piece of heaven. It amazes me how people uin live 
on in the dirty north ; yet if you saw our rainy season 
(which is really a caulker for wind, wet, and darkness— 
howling showers, roaring winds, pit-blackncss at noon) 
you might marvel how we could endure that, ^nd wc 
can’t. But there’s a winter everywhere ; only ours is in 
the summer. Mark my w'ords : there will be qi winter 
in heaven—and in hell. Cela rentre dans procMh du 
bon Dieuj et vous verrez / There’s anotficiT very good 
thing about Vailima, I «am awa/ from the little bubble 
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of the literal y lifo. It is not all beer and skittles, is It? 
By the by, my Halhxd^ seem to have becnglam bad ; all* 
the ( ncketb siny so in their cruk^tv papers ; and 1 have 
no j^diost of ih idea on the point myself: verse is alwa^ 
|o me the unknowable. Yon might tell me how it stfikes 
a piofession.il baul: rot that it icallv matters, for, of 
^.oiirse, good or bad. I don’t* think I ^lall j^et into that 
galley an V moie. Hut I should like to know* if you join 
the h’''l choiiis of the ciickets. The crickets are the. 
flc’ il in all to you : ’lis a strange thing, ihey^seem to 
lejoi* o like a stiong man in their injustice. Itiustyou 
got my lotlei about your Browning book. In case it 
missed, I wish to say again that youi publication of* 
Browning’s kmd letter, as an illustration of ///v chaiacter, 

m 

was modcit, [>ioper, and in radiant good taste.—In 
Witness wlieicof, etc. etc., 

Rouert Louis Stevenson 


To Miss Rwvi.inson 

nle next is written to .i voiing fiiond anfl visitor of Bournemouth 
clays (sLC \qI. ii. p. 3 J 1 ) on the news of her eng.i^ementto Mr. 
Alfi cd S|)cnder. 

Vailima^ Apia^ Samoa^ April 1891 
MY DEAR MAY, —I never think of you by any more 
ceremonial name, so I will not pretend. There is not 
much chance that 1 shall forget you until the time comes 
for me to forget all this little turmoil in a corner (though^ 
indeed I have been in several corners) of an inconsider¬ 
able planet. Yoi^ remain in my mind for a gooU reason,,, 
having given me (in so short a time) the most delight-J 
ful pleafeure. I shall remember, and y'ou must still 
beautiful. The truth is, you must grow more so, or you 
Vilt soon be lees. It is not so easy to be a flower, even 
vhen yop bear a flower^s name. •And if I admired you 90^ 
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nftich, and still remember you, it is not because of your 
*'face, but bemuse you were then worthy of it, as you must 
9 (ill continue. 

•Will you give my liearlicst congrat ul.fl ions to Mr. 
■ Spciider? He li.is iny adiniialioii ; he is a Ijrave inai^; 
e when I waVyoiiiu;, Uslunilil have iim away from the sight 
of you, pierced with the sftnse of my unfilncss. He is 
Tmore wise and manly. What a good husbar.tl he will 
have to be! And vou - what a good wifi* I Carry your 
‘Oove tcn^lerly. I will ncvei Oirgive him o' you—it is in 
' both your hands- if the face that once gl.idilened my 
heart should be changed into one sour or sonowful. 

^ What a pciaon you a»e to gi\e dowers I It 'vas so 1 
■first heard oi you; and now you are giving the May 
flow’er I 


- Yes, Skevryvore has passed ; it was, for us. But 1 wish 
you could see us m our new home on the mountain, in the 
middle of great ::w'oods, and looking far out o\ - r the I’acific. 
When Mr. Spender is very rivh, he must bring you round 
.the world .Ind let you see it, and see tiic old gentleman 
and the old lady. ? mean to live quite a long while yet, 
and my wife must do the same, or else I couldn’t manage 
it; so, you see, you will have plenty of lime ; and it’s a 
, pity not to sc* the most beautiful jilaces, and the most 
V l^autiful [icoplc mo\ ing thcie, and the real stars and moon 
4 overhead, instead of the tin imitations that preside over 
^"‘London. I do not think my wife \eiy well; but 1 tyn in 
>hopes she will now h;i\c a little rest. It has been .i hard 
fr/Jbifsiness, above all for her j w’e lived fourynonths in the 
*!;hurricane season in a miserable hou^c, overborne with 
>^IWork, ill-fed, continually worried, ilrowned in perpetual 
beaten upon by wind, so that we must sit iifthe dark 
the evenings; and then 1 ran away, and she had a 
^‘:^onth of it alone. Things go ^better now ; the back qf 
the work is broken; dhd we arc sjill foolish enough to 
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look forward to a little peace. I am a verj diflerSnt 
person from the pris tier cl ‘^kerryvore. Yke other day 
1 was th»oo-an<ldv'iaii/ hours in jin open boat; it macb 
me piclty ill? but fancy ils not killing me half-way! ft 
is like a f'nry story that 1 should have recovered liberty 
an<l st-'fiigth, an<l should go rourd again* among my 
feMovv-men, boatimj, ridir.g, iMilhing, toiling hard with a 
wood-kiiifc in the forest. 1 can wish you nothing more • 
dclighifuJ 'iian iny foitune in life; I wish it you; and 
better, d llic tiling be possible. , 

]Aoyd IS tinkling below me on the typewriter ; my wife 
ha< ju'-t left tlio room ; she asks me to say she would 
have written had she been well enough, and hopes to do 
It still." Accept the best wishes of your admirer, 

Robert Louis Sj evenson 


To Sidney Colvin ’ 

Tins letter nnnounccs (i) the arrival of Mrs. Thoiryis Stevenson 
from Svilnev, to take ujj her alxidc in her son’s islaml home now 

• t 

that the condilums ot life iheie had Been made fairly comfortable; ^ 
and (2) thcrccciid of u IcUei Ironi me evpressing the d^iippointmcnt 
felt by Stevenson’s friends at home at the impel.sonal and even 
tedious character of some poi lions of tlie Soulli Sea Letters that 
had le.Klii’tl us. As a eoinetne of this ('pinion, I may (icrhaps 
mention here that there is a n it.iin in.iny-voyaged master-mariner 
as well as master-writer -no less .1 poisim than Mr. Joseph Con¬ 
rad-.-who d(^t‘s not at all shaie it, and [nvfcrs /« South Stas 
to 'J'tcasure 

• [ April *91 

MY dV'.ar cot.vin,— I begin again. 1 was awake this 
morning about half-past four. It was still night, but 1. 
made fire, which is altvays a delightful employment,' 
^d read L9ckhart’s Scott until the day began to peep, 
ft was a beautiVul and soJjer dawn, a dove-coloured dawn, 
i^sensil)!^ brightening to gold. 1 was looking at it some. 
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^wFile ovy the down-hill profile of our e;i‘«lcrn road 
when I chanecil to ;^lancc noilinvaid, and s>aw with ex¬ 
traordinary pleasure tli** sea lyin^' oulspicad. It seemed 
smooth as ^^lass, ami \et I knew tin* smf was roatiii}' 
all <'flon^ tl^e reef, and indeed, if I had listcm^il, I eonl^I 
have hcaril it--a^ul ••aw the white sweep of it outside 
Mataulu ^ • 

1 am out of condition still, and can do nothin}^, and 
toil to be at my pen, and see some ink heliind me. 1 
have tal«en up a^ain The Iriuf.ifvm. I 
still think the fable too f.inta-^iii' ami iai let< hed. Ihit, 
on a re-rcadini(, fell in Io\e with my nrst thapii'i, and 
for g )od or r\il I must fini‘'h it. It is really j^ood, well 
fed with facts, tiue to the niamuMS, ami tm> e in my 
works) rendcrcil jiloasing by the piesence ()♦ a Ivnoinc 
who is pictty. Miss Um.i is pretty ; a fact. .\l! my 
other wiancn ha\e been .is ugly as s^■>, ;imi like 
f'alconci’s horse .1 have just been le.idiiig the .uicedote 
in Lockhart,' fiorte^ forbje. 

News : our old house is now half demolished ; it is 
to be rebuilt on a 'new site ; now we look ilown ^ipoii 
and lhn)uiji the oj en posts oi ii hke .i bird « age, to the 
woods bc>ond. My poor I’aulo h.is lost his f.ujier and 
succeeded to thiity thoU'>aml thaleis I think ; lie had 
to go down l(» the • onsnlalo ytsleiday to send a legal 
paper; got ilrnnk, «»t < om se, .iml is still lliii moiiiing in 
so bemused a condition that onr Iiieakf.isl> all ^-ent 
wrong. Lafaele is absent at the doalhh«;d of his fair 
spouse ; fair she was, but not in deed, aejing as harlot 
to the wrcckcis at work on the warshi^^s, to whic>i society 
she probably owes her end, having fallen off a < lift", or 
been thrust ofT it— inter pocula. Henry is the same, oar 
stand-by. In this transition stage he has been living in 
Apia; but the other night he suiycd up,^in3 sat with us< 
about the chimney in* my room. Jl was the first time 
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he seen 'i ftic in a health he could not look a^it 
without smih ind was alwiNs anxious to jyit on another 
stick W c cnit ita iiccl him with Ijic faiiy tales of civilisa¬ 
tion 111 ilu-i I omlon, l)lo(ks in the street, Universities, 
lliL I juU» 10111 ( 1 , m w papcis, etc, and projected f>nce 
more 1 VI It to S\ Incy If wo c in ina^, it will be 
next V liiistinis (I sec it vwl! he impTissiblc for me to 
• loid i fiiitliei jou nc> //lis winltr^ \\ c have spent 
‘■nice wi ’11 I hf n hcic ibout ^ 25 cx), winch is not much 
if you iisidci \\< have huiit on tint thiec houses, one 
of II tin ol joinc si/c, and a considciablc stable, made 
two n Ics of I Old omc thiee times, clcaicd many acres 
of ' t sli m ulf s lie miles of path, planted quantities of 
tood, and cndoMil a horse paddoik and some acres of 
piq lun , bpt ’tis a good dt il of money legarded simply 
money K is bosh , I have no use foi him , but we 
must do whit w( cm with the fellow meanwhile; he is 
good IiuiiK uied md honest, but iiiciiit icnt, idle himself, 
the c Hist ol idleness in othcis, grumblin^j, a self excuser 
— ill the fiiilts in a bundle He owes us tMity weeks’ 
scivite the wicttlicd J*iul about h itf as much Henry 
IS ilmost the only one of our employes who has a 
cicdit ^ ^ 

il/rryly///—Well, am I ishamcd of myself? I do not 
think so. I have been himnieiing Icttcis ever since, 
and got thicc icady ind a louith iboiit half through; 
all foiii will by the mill, v 1 uh i what I wish, for 


so 1 keep \t le ist m\ 'stiu l)i\s md di>s of unpiofit« 
able stubbing md du^in^ md the lesiilt itill poor 
liteiatui^, hft handed, heuy, unillumined, but I believH 
read ible and inleustm^ as m itter It has been no jokqj 
qf a hai4 time, and when m> task w.as done, 1 had littlq^ 


taste fei anything but blowing on the pipe. A few4 


nccessaiy leLtc\;s filled the bowl to overflowing. ' 

inothci has ailived, young, well, and in good' 
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spfrits. By desperate exertions, which have wholly 
Ifloorcd rtnr^, l;er was icady for her, and tlie 

dining-room fit to cat in. It was a fanunis victoiy. 
Uoyd never told me of your portrait till a f^w days ai^o ; 
fortunately, I had no ])ii:uires hnn^ yet ; an«l the space* 
"0>ver my r^finmey A^iils \otir toi.ntcrfeit piesentmenr. 
I'have not often Ifeard anyikmi)* that plt?ased me more; 
your severe*licad shall frown upon me and keep me 
to the mark. But why has it not come? Have you 
,bera as foryc.'iful .is I.hwd? 

* iZtk .— Misoi.ihlc comfiM!! I'I an* ye .dl ‘ 1 read your 

esteemed pai^es this mornm;^ by ! uniil.^^ht and the 
■glimmer of th« dawn, and as .--oon as Ini-.i'.l.ist was 
over, I must tilln to and ta« kle the-,c dc'^ jim-iI ! ibinirs t 
Some coii*a.3^c w.is nccess.-ny, hut not wanl'^i.;. 'riierc 
is one thing at least by wbiib I l an avenj^e my <11 for 
ifky drubbing, for on one point you seem imoeneii.ibly 
.stupid. Can I find mo foun of words winch will .it last 
'Convey to you- intclliycme the f.n t that ///e ■ ■'c/ 4 v.k 7ivvr 
never meamt^ and are not nmu tneant^ to be other than a 
quarry of mat.rial^K'yom vhi\h the b, oh may be drt^wn} 
There seems something iiu omnninicable in this (to me) 
simple ide!! ; I know Lloyd failc«l to coinpiehend it, I 
doubt if he has gi.ispc»l it now ; and i de^p.nr, after all 
these efforts, that you "Iniuld ever h<- enliglitcncd. Still, 
J^obligc mj by le.uling that form of words oiuc more, 
^nd see it a light does not break. \ mi m.iy be sure, 
'affer the fiieiully freeiloms of ymii ciitirism (necc^ary 
.'I’am sure, and wholesome I know, but untimely to the 
ilpOOT labourer in his landslip) that migliiy little of it 
?'#ill stand. * 

'£^‘ Our Paul has come into a fortune, and wisl^cs to gp 
^dme to the Hie Germanic. This is a tile on o*ir head, 
fand if a shower, which is now falling, let.s up, I must go^ 
^^own to Apia, and se^ if I can* find a substitute of any 
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kind. This is, from any point of view, disgusting ; ab^e^ 
all, from that ot work ; for, whatever the rf;sult, the mill 
has tc be kepi turning ; apparently dust, and not dour, 
is the proretfil. Well, there is gold in the dust, whidx 
is .a fine* I'^onsolation, sinrc—well, I can’t h^ljp it ; mght 
or nn*iiiing, I do my tl.irtulest, anil if I cannot charge 
for merit, I mu'^t e’en cli.irge for t(jil, of which I have 
plenty and plenty more ahead before this cup is drained; 
sweat anrl liyssop are the ingredients. 

We are clearing from C^arruthers’ Road to^the pig ^ 
fence, twenty eight poweiful natives with Catholic medals 
abort their necks, all swiping in like Trojans ; long may 
the sport continue ! 

The inv’oice<ito hand. Ere this goes out, I hope to see 
your expressive, but surely not benignant countenance I 
'Adieu, O culler of ofiensivc expressions—‘and a* to be 
a posy to your ain tle.'lr May! ’—Fanny seems a little 
revived again after her spasm of work. Our books and 
furniture keep slowly draining up the road, in a sad 
state of scatterinent and disrepair; 1 wislf the devil 
had had K. by his red beard before had packed my 
library. Odd leaves and sheets and boards—a thing to 
make a bibliomaniac shed tears —arc fished out of odd 
corners. Hut 1 am no bibliomaniac, praise Heaven, and 
1 bear up, and rejoice when I find anything safe. 

19 ///.—However, I woikcd five hours on the brute, and - 
finished my Letter all the same, ami couldn’t sleep last 
nigh* by consccpicncc. Haven’t had a bad night since 1 
don’t know wjicn; dreamed a large handsome man (a 
New Odcans planter) had insulted my wife, and, do„^ 
what 1 pleased, I could not make him fight me; ana , 
woke to• find it was the eleventh anniversary of my 
marriage. A letter usually takes me from a week to • 
.three duys;*but I’m sometimes two days on a page—I; 
vMs once three —and then mv friends kick me. Oest-y ^^' 
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bfte f 1 wish letters of that charmin}j[ quality couUl be so 
* timed as toi^irrivc when a follow wasn’t working at the 
tluck in question ; but, of course, that can't be. Dili not 
fo down last night. It showeied all afternoon, and 
poincd hea\y and loud all night. , , 

You shoiild have* seen our twenty-five popes (the 
Samoan plna'^e for a CaiBolic', lay or cleric) squatting 
when the clay’s work was done on the ground outside the 
verandah, and pouring in the rays of r«>rty-eight eyes 
througl:^the back and the fmnl iloor of ilii- dining-room, 
while Henry and 1 and tlu bo ^ popesigc.ial theionlract. 
The second boss (an old man) woie .1 kilt .as usual) and 
a Bulmoial bonnet with a little tartan edging and the 
tails pulled off. I told linn that hat Mielong to my 
country- Sekoiia ; and he saicl yes, that vva« the place 
that he belonged to right enough. And then ah the 
Papists laughed till the wjxxls rang ; he -..as slashing 
away with ciiilass as he spoke. 

The picUiies^ have decidedly not come; they may 
probably thrive Sunday. 


To .Ml'-s AliFOArDE TiOODl.E 

The refi-tri.L'* in il.i tir-.i p.n igi-ipli lu.ipi* \n/ii li*ilrr concern- 
ing private in 1 in uIik Ii Sti vi n on h.'<l with Iii>, 

corres*.x)iui'’Ul oiivdi.it '■■'juu-d to him ln-i inist.iki-n o-^i'.ons for a 
certain co.irse of conclia t. 

May iflji] 

MY DE.\K Ai>Ki..vii>i<:,— I will own you just did manage 
to tread on my gouty toe ; and I beg to assure vou with 
most people I should simply lia\c turned away and said 
no more. My cudgelling was therefore in the mature of 
a caress or testimonial. 

God forbid, 1 should seem to judge fos ydu on such a, 
1 l*orU.utsof myself for which he had :iskcd. 
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point; it was what you seemed to set forth as ydhr 

reasons that flutiered my old Presbyteri^ s^irit—fot, 
mind you, I am a child of the Covcnanteis—whom I 
not love, bul-ihcy arc mine after all, my father’s and miy * 
mother’s- and they had ihoir rnents loo, and their «gly.* 
l3cauti»s, and giotcaqiie hcioisms, ih.it I lo\‘c them forj 
the while 1 laugh at tht-m ; but in iheir name and mine. 
do what you think nghl, and let the woild fall. That is[* 
the pIi^ h»'ge and the duty of innalc.jioisons ; and I shaUM 
think the moic of you at the gieatcr distance,^because*' 
you keep a pioinisc to youi fellow-man, your helper and, 
crctl'ioi in life, by just so much as I was tempted to think 
the less ol >ou (O not much, or I would never have been ' 
angry) when Uthought you were the swallower of a (tin¬ 
foil) formula. 

I must say I was uneasy about my letter, not because 
it was too sliong as an c\piebsion of my unicgcnerate** 
sentiments, but because I knew full well it should be* 
followed by something kinder. And the mischief has 
been in my health. I fell shaiply sick in Sjdncy, was 
put qboard the Litbeck pretty bad, got to Vailima, hung 
on a month there, and didn’t pick up as well as my work 
needed ; set off on a journey, gained a great deal, lost it if 
again ; and am back at Vailima, still no good at my ^ 
necessary work. 1 tell you this for my imperfect excuso 
thcit I should not have wiiitcn jou again sooner tore-, 
move the bad taste of my List. 

A'Voad has been called .Adelaide Ko.ad ; it leads from 



the back of our house to the budge, and theme to 
gardcn,^aiid by a bifui cation to the pig pen. It is thi|$ 
much tiaverscd, paiticulaily by Fanny. An olcanderg 
' the only one of your seeds that prospered in this climate^ 
grows there; and the name is now some week or ten 


days applied and published. Adelaide Road leads 
'IN'so into the bush, to the banana patch, and by a sec0d 
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blAirrsition over the left brinrh of the stream to the 
plateau ahd ^he right hind of the goigc:> In short, it 
to ill soils nt good ind is, besides, in itself a pretty 
^winding path, bound (fiwnhill among big «ioods to the 
mi gm of tliL St c im 

VVh It 1 frt iiigc id^ i, to think me i Jew h iteV 1 Isai iR 
and Davul ind flcinc uc^oi»l enough for me, ind I 
le4\c nioic ifns ud \V( tc I of Jew blood I do not think 
1 could ever forgive,tlu C hristi in«>, the p,hi itos would 
get in my nostrd lilt in ist nd or lit ,^111 owdn Just 
so you, IS bcin., i ihild tin lit si i i\, I ict on 1 
need no^ dwe” on ihit Tin istti ! ir t h md is wh it I 
feel most :>lrrigly I im bound in md m with my for 
bears , were he oiu of mine 1 slioul 1 no; be s n k it 
all by Ml Moss of bevis Mirks, 1 shouhl pH st be 
hind him Moses of the Mount i id the I iblc-* in 1 the 
shining fi c We lie ill nd»l,*loin, futtnuc those 
who know It blc d those who h mciubii 

I am, my d ir Adelaide most nCmimely >ours, 

Koihki I OLis SihViNSON 

Write by return th s / you 11 c better, and 1 will t^y to 
do the same 


In C H\RT 1 s B\\ irR 

The folli wing refers i i 1 t) th projcci f *1 I )ng genealogical 
^novel expai eed from the on; ml 1 Ic i of Henry Shmel 

[1 atiima] Tutinlay^ iglA May 
^MY DE\K CH\Rir —I dont know whit you think of 
^e, not having written to you at all during vour illness 
^1 find two sheets begun with your nifhe, but that is no 
iOXCtlse . I im keeping brivcly , getting ibout bettq^ 
livery dav, and hope soon to be in my usuil fettle My 
Iboolcs begin to come, ana 1 fell one^ more on the ^ 
tjlld Bailey session papers I hfive 1778, 1784, and 17861 
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Should you be able to lay hands on any other volumes, 
above all a little later, 1 should be very glad ybu should* 
buy them for me. 1 particularly want or two durii^ 
the c(jursc qf the Peninsular War. Come to think, J 
ought rather to have communirated this want to I^ain. 
Would il bore you to coinminiicate to that efi£Sct with the 
griMt man ? 'I’lic sooner I h^vc them, *1116 better for me. 
'Tis for Hitrtry Shovel, But Henry ShoTfel has now 
turned into a work called The Shovels of Newton 
French: htcludin}' Memoirs of Henry Shovel^ a Private 
in the Peninsular IVar, which work is to begin^in 1664 
with the marriage of Skipper, afterwards Alderman 
Shovel of Bristol, Henry’s great-great-grandfather, and 
end about 18^2 with his own second marriage to the 
daughter of his runaway aunt. Will the public ever 
stand such an opus ? Gude kens, but it tickles me. Two 
or three historical per'^onages will just appear: Judge 
Jeffreys, Wellington, Colquhoun, Grant, zind I think 
I'ownsend the runner. I know the public won’t like it; 
let ’em lump it then ; 1 mean to make it good,; it will be 
more like a saga. 

A(iieu.—Yours ever affectionately, 

R. L. Stevenson 


To Sidney Colvin 

[yailima]fune iSgi 

SIR, —To you, under your portrait, which is, in expres- 
sion, your true, breathing self, and up to now saddens '^' , 
me ; in time, and soon, 1 shall be glad to have it there; 
it is still only a reminder of your absence. Fanny wept 
when wft unpacked it, and you know how little she is' ^. 
^en to that mood; I was scarce Roman myself, but./ 
that does |iot count—1 lift up my vpice so readily. These 
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ant'^good compliments to the artist.' I write in theViidst 
•of a wrecit of books, which have just come up, and have 
' f(^ once defied my labours to get straight. The whole 
f|por is filled with thciTi, and (what’s worse^ most of the 
shelves forbye ; and whcjc they are to go to, and what is 
to become the librarian, Ifod knows. It is hdt to-nighf, 
and has been airless all day, and I am out of sorts, and 
my work stitfks, the devil fiy away with it and me. We 
had an alarm of war since last I wrote my screeds to you, 
and it blew over, and is to blow on again, and the rumour 
goes thdV are to begin by killing all the nhiies. I have 
' no belief in this, and should be infinitely sorry if it came 
to pass—I do not mean f«)r //s, that were otiose but for 
the poor, deluded schoolboys, who should^ hope to gain 
by such a step. 

Letter resumed^ Jit tic 2oth ,—No diary this time. Why ? 
you ask. I have only sent out. four Letters, and two 
chapters of The Wrecker, Yes, but to gel these I have 
• written 132 pp., f>6,ooo words in thirty days ; 2200 words 
a day; th(vlabours of an elephanu God knows what it’s 
like, and don’t ask me, but noboily shall say I have sjDared 
pains. I thought for some lime it wouldn’t come at all. 
I was day9>and days over the first letter of the lot—days 
and days writing and deleting and making no headway 
whatever, till I thought I sliould have gone bust; but it 
came at last after a fashion, and the rest went a thought 
* more easily, though 1 am not so fond as to fancy any 
better. 

Your opinion as to the Letters as a whole is so damnatory 
.^tfiat I put them by. But there is a ‘hell* of a want of ’ 
mpney this year. And these Gilbfrt Island* papers, 

. being the most interesting in matter, and forming a 
? compact whole, and being well illustrated, I dief^hink of 
^as a possible resource. 

1 Miss Fanny Mev^pherson, flow Lady Holroyd. 
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It would be called 

• 

S/jtr Munlhs in Melamsia^ 

TufO Island 

- Monarchies^ 

Gilbert Island K^'n^s^ 

— - Moni^rhies, 

t • 

and I dare ■'ay I’ll think of a belter yet—and would^ 
divide thus:— 


Butaritari 

. I. A. Town asleep. 

II. Tlic Three lirothers. 

MI. Ajiound our House. 
lv.f.A Tale of a Tajui. 

V. The Five Days’ Festival. 

VI, Domestic Life—(which mi^ht be omitted, 

but not well, better be recast). 


The King of Apemana 

VII. The Royal Traders. 

VIII. Foundation of Equator^Town. 

IX. The Palace of Mary Warren. 

X. Equator Town and the Palace, 
xr. King and Commons. 

XII. The Devil Work Box. 

XIII. The Three Corslets. 

XIV. Tail piece; the Court upon a Journey. 


^wisli you to watch these closely, judging them 
whole, and treating them as 1 have asked you, ao cjf^fe 
favour with your damnatory advice. 1 look up i 
yoiir portrait, ajiid it frowns upon me. You seem to ^ 

^ me with reproach. The' expression is excellent i'Fanp) 
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when she saw it, and you know she is not ^ivcn,to 
156 meltidlf i)|ood. She seems really better ; I have a 
'lOMCh of fever again, 1 £an<'y overwork, and to-day, when 
I ahave overtaken my lctt<‘ib, I shall blow ^)n my pipe. 
Jell /Irs, Sitwell I have been playing [.e Chant^iPAmour^ 
lately, and Rlive arranged it, after awful liouble, rather 
kprettily for two pijics and it*brought her befotc me witli 
effect scaice sliort of hallucination. 1 could hu.ir her 
,VOic6‘in every note ; yet I had forgot the air entirely, 
‘andbega^i to pipe it from note^ as somethii g iiew, when 
,1 was brought up with .i roun*' tinn by lhi'> it-minisccnLC. 
We are now vciy mm h inst.illcd ; tlie diningroom is 
done, and U»oh.b lovcl). .Soon we shall begin to photo¬ 
graph and send you out (ii< umsi inces. •My room is 
■still a howling w'lldcine-^s. [ sleep on a ]>lal 4 oim in a 
window, and stiikc my mosciuito b ir and toll up m*^ 
bedclothes cveiy inoinmg, so iIiaiT the bed hei miks by 
day a divan. A greii pait of the tloor is knee deep in 
. books, yet nearly all tne shelves :ttc tilled, aias ! It is 
‘ a place to nfake a pig recoil, yet hcic arc my int(‘rminablc 
^labours begun daily by lunp-lighl, and sometime.^ mot 
ayet.done when the lamp has oinc more to be lighted, 
effect of pictures in this plate is surpiising. They 
give great pleasure. 

, June 2Ij/.-'A woid more. I had my breakf.ist this 


inbming at 4.30! My new cook has beaten me and (as 
Lloyd says) levenged all the cooks in the w'oild. I have 
be6i>'bunting them to give me breakfast early sime I was 


; and now here tomes Mr. Ratkc, and I have to 
lead for mercy. I cannot stand 4.30; 1 am ^ mere 
^l^ed wreck; it is now half-past ciglit, and I can no 
iuOrq^'and four hours divide me from lunch, th^: tlevil* 
dee the man 1 Yesterday it was about 5.30, whiclf 1 can 
5ilid;’day before 5, which is bad enough* to-day, 1 
is like a Dondon season, and as 1 do not 
" i- Ali.—18 ' ^ 
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take a siesta onre in a month, and then only five minuses, 

1 am being worn to the bones, and l^ok*aged and 
anxious. ^ ^ 

Wc ha\'c*Kidcr Haggard’s brother here as a Lagd 
/^Muiiiibsioner; a iilco kind of a fellow ; indeed, a]l the 
thice Land Commissioner'^^ are verjj agreeaWb. 

To E. L. nURUNOAME 

f'oi the of thr* sufii^fstion made in the following, see 

s».:rilincr’s Magazine, Oc'IoIht i8<j 3, p. 494. 

Vtiilima [Summer 1891]^^ 
MY jU':ar nuKMN(iAMF>, —I find among niv^^jM- 
fathci’s papcg:s his own reminiscences of liis voyage round 
the north^vith Sir Waller, eighty years ago, labunturannil 
They are not remarkably good, but he was not a bad 
observer, ami several *ouches seem to me speaking. It 
has occuired to me you might like them to appear in the 
Magazine. If you would, kindly let me know, and tell 
me how you would like it handled. My grjindad’s MS. 
ruijs to between six and seven thoasand words,*which 1 
could abbreviate of anecdotes that scarce touch Sir W. 
Would you like this done ? Would you liketme to intro* 
duce the old gentleman } I had something of the sort in 
my mind, and could fill a few columns rather d propos* 

I give you the first offer of this, according to your request; 
for though it may forestall one of the interests of my 
bftgraphy, the thing seems to me particularly suited for 
prior appearance in a magazine. > ' 

I see th(f first number of The Wrecker \ I thought it 
went fively enough ; and by a singular accident, the pic-’ 
ture is^not unlike Tai-o-hae ! .‘f, 

Th«s we see the age of miracles, etc.— Yours veiry, 
^incerely, R. L. S.,* 

Proofs for next mail.' 
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To W. Craihe Angus 


Referring jigain to the Burns Exhibition nnd to his corre¬ 
spondent’s request for an atitoi;raph in a special cojjiy of The Jolly 
\ggars. 


o 


A 


[Summer 1891] • 
DEAR MR. ANGJGS,*— You can use my letter as you will. 
The parcel^has not come;*pray Heaven the next post 
bring it safe. Is it possible for me to write a preface 
here ? I will try if )’f)u like, if you think I n\iist; thoui»h 
surely tljjere arc Rivers in Assyria. Of cour^ic you will 
send me sheets of the catalogue ; I sii]>pose it (the preface) 
be long ; perhaps it should be rather voiy short ? 
Be sure you give me your views iijnm these poin's. Also 
tell me what names to mention among Those uf your 
helpers, and do remember to register everything, eLc it is 
not safe. 

The true place (in my view) for a monument to 
Fergusson were the chuichyard of Haddington. But as 
that would perhaps not carry many votes, I should say 
one of the two follo^ving sites -I'irst, either as near the 
site of the old Bedlam as we could get, or, second, bCside 
the Cross, ^le heart of his city. Upon this I would have 
a fluttering butterfly, and, I suggest, the citation, 


Poor butterfly, thy case I mourn. 

For the case of Fergusson is not one to pretend about. 
A more miserable tiagedy the suii never shone upon^ or 
^((^/consideration of our climate) I should rather say re- 
vifused to brighten.—Yours truly, ^ 

' Kguert Louis SuivigvsoN 

V ^ ■ 

Where Burns goes will not matter. He is no loraj 
f.poet, like your Robin the First; he is general* as the 
^ casing air. Glasgow, as the chief city of Seottish men, 
. would do well; but for iPod’s salTe, don’t let it be hkc the 
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Glasgow mcmojial to Knox 1 remember, when I flfst 
saw thifa, laughing for an hour by Shrewsbqfy <!iock. 


R* L. 


To H C. IDE 

the following is wntt i i > tb^ AmencT-n JLand Commissioner 
(lilii Clmf fusiKi <■ I 1 t rm) in Sninoi whose qjdu daughter, 
then It ho nt in ihr st Uls li ui hi i n Loi n on i Chnstmas Day, 
an I f istquLntly n^iidtd liLi^^clf is dlfiauded of her natuip^l 
’it.1 is to a priMlc annivusaty of litr own ^ 

[Vaihina^ Jum 19 , 1891 ] 

HI MR im, Herewith pleise hiul the DQC njp mH 
which I trust will prove sufficient in law It I^^ns t( 
me veiy atti telivc in its eclect cism Scots, English 
andRomafiliw phiases aie all indiffciently introduced 
and cl quotition fiom the works of Haynes Bayly car 
hardly t ill to attract the indulgence of the Bench —Yours 
veryiiuly, Robert Louis Stevenson 

I, Robert Louis Stevenson, Advocate of the*Scots Bar 
author of TJie Ma^ti ? of Ballantrae and MoralEmbUfHS^ 
stuck civil engineer, sole owner and paftentee of the 
Palace and Plantation known as Vailima in the island 
of Upolu, Samoa, a British Subiect, being in sound 
mind, and pretty well, I thank you, m body . > ' 

In consideiation that Miss Annie H. Ide, daughter oj 
Idc, in the town of Saint Johnsbiiry, in the cou^ 
of Caledonia, in the state of Vermont, United Statet^A0i 
America, wa^ bom, out of all reason, upon Christi 
Day, a%d tliere^ie out of all justice denied the 
solation and profit of a proper birthday ; 

* And considering that I, the said Robert Louis Stevensi^ 
have attained an age when O, we never mention it, ai^ 
4Mht 1 have new no further use for a birthday of am 
di^scnption; 
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*And in consideration that I have met H. C Idc,«the 
^father of the^said Annie H Ide, and found him about 
f ss white a land commissioner as I rcquiie 
• Have transferred^ and do hettby tr insju^ to the said 
I^Aniiie H Ide, all and whole my rights ind pnviltgts hi 
thirteeAh day •£ November, foimcily my biiiluliy, 
^fow, hereby, and hcnLcfoAh, the bnlluh) ot the siid 
I^Tinie H. Ide, to ha\e, hold, lxck isc, ind i njoy the s imc 
* in the customaiy matmer, by the spoil uf tine 1 iimcnt, 
rioting gf rich meats, and icecipt uf romplimcnts, 
j^and copies of vcise, accoiding to the m inner uf our 
d!ftS&(ois; 

^ the said Annie I{ Ide to add to the said 

' name of Annie H Idc the r ime I ouis f at least m 
private; and I charge hci to use my siid biftlulay with 
moderation and humanitj, el tamq latn Iona filta famtlKe^ 
the said bnthday nut bein^ so voun^ is it un< e w is, and 
having earned me in a very ‘■'ilisf letory manner since I 
can remember, 

And in \:ase the^siid Annie H Ide shall neglect or 
^^contravene eithei of the above conditions, I hcieliy lefloke 
Khe donation and tiansfer m^ iij,hts m the said buthdiy 
to the President of the United States uf America for the 


, time being 

f In witness whereof I have hereto set my hand and seal 
/^his nineteenth day of June in the )C ir of ^laec cit,htren 


^hundred and ninety one. 



ROPLRI LOUIb blLVLNSON 


Witness^ Lloyd Ospournl, 
Harold Waiis. 
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To Sidney Colvin 

The herein expiessed aboijjt tlie imminence of a native 

war won' not n^nlisoil until two years l.ilcr, and the plans of defend 
into wliif'li Stevenson here enters with cliaractcristic gusto werg not 
]?iit t-»the t&t. .f 

[ VMlima^ Jttne i^nd July 1891 ] 

MY DEAR cor.viN,—I am so hideously iii^arrears that 
I I.umv not whore to bej^in. However, here I am a 
pii‘'0!Ver in my room, unfit lor work* incapable of reading 
■ivith interest, and trying to catch up a bit. Wc have a 
gu( JL here : a welcome guest : my Sydney music mas|^y^ 
\vlioaC health broke down, and who came with his 
rCMiarkable simplicity, to ask a month’s lodging. He is 
newly married, his wife in the family way : beastly time 
to fall sicR. I have found} by good luck, a job for him 
here, which will pay some of his way : and in the mean¬ 
time lie is a pleasant guest) for he plays the flute with 
little sentiment but great perfection, and endears himself 
by his simplicity. To me, especially; I am so weary of 
finding people approach me with pi^caution,* pick their 
words, flatter, and twitter; but the muttons of the good 
God are not at all afraid of the lion. Theg take him 
as he conies, and he does not bite—at least not hard. 
This makes us a party of i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, at table; 
deftly waited on by Mary Carter, a very nice Sydney 
girl, who served us at a boarding-house and has since 
eye on—how long she will endure this exile is anoth^jr 
9|piy ; and gauche ly waited on by Faauma, the new left- 
h^ded wifCfOf the famed Lafaele, a little creature in 
native dress of course and as beautiful as a bronze 
candlestick, so fine, clean and dainty in every limb; Jher 
&rms a^ her little hips in particular masterpieces. The 
rest of the ^rew may be stated briefly: the great Henry 
H^imeld, still tb the front; Kin^, of the yellow beard,' 
jather a disappointment—1 am inclined on thisppinttd 
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- r6publican opinions : Ratke, a German cook, good—and 
* GermanlJ^ b|d, he don’t make my kitchen; Paul, now 
vyorking out his debts.outdoor; Kiiima, a strange weird 
creature—I suspect (from her colour) a qfiartcr white— 
widow of a white man, capable, a really goQd 

laundress?*Java—that is the name—they spell it 
Slava but profioiince it,* and explain it Java — her 
assistant, a*creature I adore from her plain, wliolesome, 
,bread-and-butter beauty. An honest, almost u.L;ly, brii^ht, 
good-natured face; the rest (to my sense) merely 
exquisite. She comes stceriiiL; into my room of a 
like Mrs. Nicklcby, with elaborate precaution; 
unlike her, noiseless. If I look up from my work, she is 
ready with an explosive smile. I gcnemlly d.)n’t, and 
wait to look at her as she y'oops for the l^illows, and 
trips tiptoe off again, a miracle of surccssful wcmianhood 
in every line. I am amused to'fmd pi. lin, healthy Java 
pass in my fancy so far l)efoie pretty voung Kaauma. 

1 observed I.lo>d the other day to say that Java must 
have been*lovcly ‘ when she was young’; and I thought it 
an odd word, of a wi.man in the height of health, UMt yet 
touched with fat, though (to be just) a little slack of bust. 

Our pfftty you know: Fanny, Lloyd, my mother, 
Belle, and ‘the babe’—as we call him -Austin. VVe 
have now three instruments ; Boehm flageolet, flute, and 
B|7 clarinet; and we expect in a few da>L. our piano. 
This is a great jdcasure to me ; the band-mastering, the 
'.playing and all. As soon as I am done with this stage 
I of a letter, I shall return, not being allowed to play, to 
hand-master, being engaged in an attempt to anange 
. an air with eft'ect for the three pipes? And I’lfgonow, 
jby jabers. , • 

July ^rd .—A long pause : occasioned, first hy some 
days of hard work : next by a vile quinse^'—Tf that be the# 
. way to spell it. But tb-day I must write. For we have 
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all kinds of larks on hand. The wars and rumours oLitrsi^s 
begin to take consistency, insomuch that w^ha^e landed* 
the weapons this morning, and ^spected the premise 
with a view tt»*defence. Of course it will come to nothihgiif 
bjit as In ^all stories of massacres, the one you don’t 
l)rcp.iie for is the one that comes All*8ur natiVes’* 
think ill of the bnsine.^s f none of* the whites 'do5\ 
Accordim; tt) our natives the dcmonstratiod threateni^dr'j' 
for to dpy or to morrow is one of vengeance on the wliites' 



r ■' 

—small wonder—and if that begins—where will it's^p l 
Anyway I don’t mean to go down for nothing, if I 
hell? it J and to amuse you I will tell you our plans. J 
There is the house, upper story. Our weak poiht^ls 
of course the*^ side^ Ali, AH ; so we propose to pla^ 
half our garrison m the space HGFD and half in 'tife 
opposite prner, BB'CD. We shall commui^icate thro^^ 
the intefior, thcre^ is a water-tank in the angle C, 
pother and*Auftin are to go in the loft. The hpldift^ 
of only these two comers’ and deserting the corner C't^ 
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economy and communication, two doors being in the 
f gides GB and CD ; so that any one in the corner C' 
>^ould only communicate or be reinforced by exposure. 
Resides we are short of mattresses, (iarrwon : R. L. S., 
'iLlqyd, Fanny, King, Ratke — doubtful, lie may goj-- 
.^>^mma, Rfary, Bell^ ; weapons : eight revolvers and a 
lV.sfidt-gun, and sHvords galoic ; but we’re pretty far gone 
iVfien we Come to the swords. It has been rather 
ff'a ISirk arranging ; but I find it a bore to write, and 
'doubt it will be cruel stale to reati about, when all’s 
^overand done, as it will be ere this gmes, 1 fancy: far 
^ftlMfiB.ere it reaches you. 

t un^inown. —Well, nothings as yet, though I don’t 

f sl^ear by it yet. There has been a lot of trouble, and 
^Ahere still is a lot of doubt to the future,; and those 
who sit in the chief seats, who are all excellent, pleasant 
creatures, are not, perhaps, the*inost wise of mankind. 
They actually proposed to kidnap and deport Mataafa ; 
scheme which would have loosed the avalanche at 


l.once. 


Uiit some human being interl'ercd and choked off 
;^this pleasing schenlc You ask me in yours just received, 
V.^liat will become of us if it conics to a war? Well, if it 


'•“ igawar df the old sort, nothing. It will mean a little 
bdiher, and a great deal of theft, and more amusement. 
ISift if it conies to the massacre lark, 1 can only answ’er 
^th the IJcll of Old Row. You are to understand that, 
^*^my reading of the native character, every day that 
passes is a solid gain. They put in the time public 
speaking; so wear out their energy, develop points of 
Si^eitnce and exacerbate internal ill-feeling.^ Conse- 
l^uehtly, I feel less apprehension oT difficulty now, by 
a hundredfold. All that 1 stick to, is t^at if war 
^l^ns, there are ten chances to one we shall have it 
The natives have been scurvily ,usdd by all th^ 
^hiie powers without •exception ; and they labour uiider 
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the belief, of which they can’t be cured, that they defeatdd 
Germany. This makes an awkward complication. ’ 

I was cxtremtly vexed to hear ^ou were ill again, 
hope you aic«bettcr. ’Tis a long time we have known 
c^ch ('tl'icr now, to be sure. Well, well! you say you 
are sure to catch fever in the bush^ so we rib continu¬ 
ally ; but you are to i onccivti Samoa fOver as the least 
fonnidaMr malady under heaven : implying "only a day 
or so pr sligh: headache and lang'nor and ill humour, 
easily 1 educed by quinine or antipyrine. The hot fever 
I iiad was from over exertion and blood poisoning, no ^ 
dr>uht, and irritation of the bladder ; it went of jts own 
accord and with rest. I have had since a bad quinsey 
which knockedi me rather useless for about a week, but 1 
' stuck to mjfcvvork, with great difficulty and small success. 

Date unknown .—But it’s fast day and July, and the 
uide inclement depth bf winter, and the thermometer 
was 68 this morning and a few days ago it was 63, and 
we have all been perishing with cold. All still seems quiet. 
Your counterfeit presentments arc all round us :«the pastel 
over *ny bed, the Dew-Smith photograph over my door, 
and the‘celebrity’on Fanny’s table. My room is now 
done, and looks very gay, and chromatic wifti its blue 
walls and my coloured lines of books. 

To Sidney Colvin 

Tl)^ is the first letter in which Stevenson expresses the opinioiv 
which had been forcing itself upon him, and which he felt it his 
duty in the following year to express publicly in letters to the 
Times, of ^he unwisdom of the government established under the 
treaty between the 'till ■ce Powers and the incompetence of the 
o^cials appointed to carry it out. 

Sunday^ Sept. 5 (?), 1891 , ' 
^ MY DEAR ’COJ.VIN,—Yours from Lochinver has just 
come. You ask me if I am ever If^mcsick for the Higho; 
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^ lands and the Isles. Conceive that for the last mot^h I 
have been living there between 1786 and 1S50, in my 
grandfather’s diaries ;mcl letters. I had to take a rest; 
ho use talking ; so I put in a month ove!t my IJves of 
thi Stevensons with great pleasure and profit and soibc 
advance; one chai»tcr and a part drafted. The whole 
promises well. Chapter l." Domestic Annals, (’hapler 
II. The Northern Lights. Chapter in. 'I'he Bell Roc k. 
Chapter IV. A Fanfily of Boys. Chap. V. The (jrand- 
father.• VI. Alan Stevenson. Vir. Thomas Stevenson. 

for my gieat-grandfatl'cr are almost null; 

’ for 'Thy grandfather copious and excellent. Name, a 
puzzle. A Scottish Family^ A Family of F/ii^iHccrs^ 
Northern Lights^ The Engineers 0/the N^ttheni l.ights: 

A Family History. Advise ; but it will take iong. Now, 
imagine if I have been homesick for Barraiiead and 
Island Class, and Kirkwall, an^ C'a[)e Wrath, and the 
Wells of the Pentland Firth ; I couUl h ve wept. 

Now for politics. I am ruuch less alarmed ; 1 believe 
the malo \~r<ij^ government) will collapse and cease like 
an overlain infant, without a shot fned. They ha\’e now 
been moi^hs here on their big salaries--and Cedcicranlz, 
whom I specially like as a man, has done nc.irly nothing’, 
and the Baron, who is well-meaning, has done worse. 
Tliey have these large salaries, and they have all the 
taxes ; they have made scarce a foot of road ; they have 
, not given a single native a position- all to white men ; 
they have scarce laid out a penny on Apia, and scarce a 
penny on the King ; they have forgot they ^vere in Samoa, 
or that such a thing as Samoans cj^isted, and Jhad eyes 
and some intelligence. The Chief Justice has refused to ^ 
i pay'his customs ! The President proposed t9 have an« 
expensive house built far himself, while the ICing, his 
. master, has none ! I had stood aside, and been a loyalf 
andk above all, a silent subject, i\p to then; but now 1 
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snap my fin{:^ers at their ma/o. It is damned, and l%i. 
damned glad of it. And this is not all. WaintUf 

when I sent Fanny off to Fiji, I hfar the wonderful ne\#5 
that the riiicf Justice is going to Fiji and the Colonid^, 
t^ improve his mind. I showed my way of though’i to- 
his guest, Ount Waclitmeiater, whovi I have^sent to you 
with a lellei--hc will tell ydu all the iiews. Well, the*' 
Chief Justice stayed, but they said he was to le^aye. 
yesterday. I had intended to go •down, and see and' 
watn him ! But the President's house had coi^e. lip.in' 
the >'aeanwhilc, and I let them go to their doom, whijij^ 
I .'im only anxious to see swiftly and (if it may be)j 
bloodlcssly fall. , • - * ' 

Thus I haw: in a way withdrawn my unrewarded-** 
loyalty. LJpyd is down to-day with Moors to call on- 
Mataafa; the news of the excursion made a consider^ 
able row in Apia, and bbth the Cerman and the English 
consuls besought Lloyd not to go. But he stuck to his*' 
purpose, and with my approval. It’s a poor thing if- 


people are to give up a pleasure party for ^^malo that;^ 
has i^ever done anything for us but draw taxels, and 
going to go pop, and leave us at the mercy of the identic^^ 
Mataafa, whom I have not visited for more than a year,^ 


and who is probably furious. 

The sense of my helplessness here has been ratfet! 
bitter; I feel it wretched to see this dance of folly addl 
injustice and unconscious rapacity go forward froiii;,^^ 
to dfhy, and fo be impotent. I was not consulted-’-^^ 
only by one man, and that on pa:rticular points ; 1 did^M 
choose to volunteer advice till some pressing occasidifti 
1 have not even a vote, for I am not a member of tbP 
municipality. ^ 

What *iails you, miserable man, to talk of savi^ 
I0laterial? Phaye a whole world in my head, a w^ibli^ 
^ew society to work,^but I am ih no hurry; you^>^^ 
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slii^Vtly make the acquaintance of the Island of UluTaniia, 
•bn. which•! n^ean to lay several stories j the Bloody Wed- 
possibly the Hi^h Woods —(O, it’s so good, the 
viiigh IVoodSf but the story is craziness; that’s the 
.trouble) —a political story, the Labour Slave^ etc. Ulij 
'fanua is afl^ imaginryy island ; the name is a beautiful 
;Samo'.n word Ibr the to/fof a forest; ulu=:loaves or 
Tiair, fanua^land. The ground or country of the leaves. 

pf t 

Ulufanua the isle o 4 the sea,’ rcatl that verse diiclylically 
Caiid you get the beat; the u’s are like our double 00; 
tdid ever you hear a prettier word.^ 

not feel inclined to make a volume of Kssays,^ 
\l^t if I ^id, and perhaps the itlca 1^= gof)il ami any idea 
^i$better than the SoulJi Sea.\ here would l^e my - hoicc of 
the Scribner articles : J)reams, Dcfri^ars^ Lantern-Bearers^ 
^Jgandoni Memories. There was a paper called the Old 
\pacijic Capital in Kraser, in I'u^loch’s time, which had 
merit ; there were two on Fonlainebleau in the Magazine 
of Art in Henley’s time. 1 have no idea if they’re 
good y then there’s the Emigrant Train. Pulvts et 
^^l/mbra is in a dilTeiCnt key, and wouldn’t hang on,with 
^be rest. 

I^have jflst interrupted my letter and read through the 
l&apter of the Lfigh Woods that is written, a chapter and 
;|i]Si^. some sixteen pages, really very fetching, but what 
you wish? the story is so wilful, so steep, so silly — 
uallucination I have outlived, and yet I never did 
I^ctter piece of work, horrid, and pleasing, and eftra- 
Udinarily true ; it’s sixteen pages of the South Seas; 
ir essence. What am I to do? Lose This little gem 
I’ll be bold, and that’s what I*think it—br go on 
rest, which 1 don’t believe in, <and don’t lik^;, 

■' % 

In reply to a suggestion which ultimately to<ik eficct in the 

of the volume called Across Plains (Chalto & Windus^ 
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and wTiich can never make aught but a silly yarn ? Make 
another end to it ? Ah, yes, but that’s not the way I • 
write; tlic whole talc is implied;^I never use an effeqj, 
wlien I ran li«lp it, unless it prepares the effects that ar« 
follow ; that’s what a story consists in. To nvtke 
another end, that is to make the Ijeginnin^^ll wrong. 
The denouement of a long story is nolfling; it is just a 
‘full clo'Cj’ which you may approach and aAompany as 
you pic ISC—it is a coda, not an essential member in the 
rhyihm ; but tlic body .lud end of a short story is bone 
of tb.; bone and blood of the blood of the beginning ^ 
^Vell, I shall end by finishing it against my judgment; 
that fragment is my Delilah. Golly, it’s good. I am 
not shining by modesty ; but I do just love the colour 
'and movenjent of that piece so far as it goes. 

I was surprised to hear of your fishing. And you saw 
the Pharos^ thrice fortunate man ; I wish I dared go 
home, I would ask the Commissioners to take me round 
for old sake’s sake, and sec all my family pictures once 
more from the Mull of Galloway to Unst. However, all 
is arjjanged for our meeting in Ceylon, except the date 
and the blooming pounds. I have heard of an exquisite 
hotel in the country, airy, large rooms, gool cookery, 
not dear; tve shall have a couple of months there, 
if we can make it out, and converse or—as my grand-* 
father always said — ‘commune.’ ‘Communings with 
Mr. Kennedy as to Lighthouse Repairs.’ He was a fine 
old fellow, but a droll. 

Evenin ^^.—Lloyd has returned. Peace and war were^ 
played before^his eyes at heads or tails. A German was* 
stopped Vith levelled guns ; he raised his whip; hadJt 

fallen, we might have been now in war. Excuses'werd 

► • " C 

The steani-wacht of the Commissioners of Northern Ligfits, 
' 9 niich he had oees accustonyxl as a lad to accompany his[ father 
on the official trips of inspection round iKe coast. 


T 
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niade by Mataafa himself. Doubtless the thin^ was 
• done—I mean the stopping of the German—a littlb to 

^ow off before Lloyd. Meanwhile-was up here, 

Celling how the Chief Justice was really gene for five or 
eight weeks, and begging me to write to the Times and 
denouncettlie statc^of aft'airsj many strong Veasons fie 
advanjed; and#Joyd and J have been since his arrival 

and-’s fieparture, near half an hour, debating what 

should be done. J,^edercrantz is gone; it is not my 
fault; he knows my \iews on that [loint alone of fill 
points f—he leaves me with my moiitli sealed. Yet this 
Slice thing that because he is guilty of a fresh offence 
—his ffight—the mouth of the only po->MbIc inlluential 
witness should be closed ? 1 do not likejhis .argument. 

T look like a cad, if I do In the man’s absence what I 
could have done in a more manly manner in his piesence. 
True; but why did he go? It»is his la^.t sin. And I, 
who like the man exlrcmely—that is the word 1 love his 
society—he is intelligent, p'easant, cvcm witty, a gentle¬ 
man— an^ you know how that attaches—I loathe to 
seem to play a basL part; but the poor natives- who are 
like other folk, false enough, la/y enough, not heroes, not 
laints—dfdinary men damnably misused -are tlicy to 
suffer because I like Ccdcrcrantz, and Ccdcrcrantz has 
cut his lucky f This is a little tragedy, observe well --a 
tragedy I 1 may be right, I may be wrong in my judg¬ 
ment, but I am in treaty with my honour. I know not 
how it will seem to-morrow. Lloyd thought the barrier 
- of honour insurmountable, and it is an ugly obstacle. 
He (Ccdercrantz) will likely meet my vaife three days 
from now, may travel back with heif will be cHarming if 
he does; suppose this, and suppose him to arrive ajid ' 
‘find that I have sprung a mine -or the nearesftapproach* 
' to it I could find~behind his back? My position is 
pretty. Yes, I am ni^ aristociht. I have the old petty. 
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persoifal view of honour ? I should blush till I die ifel 
do this ; yet it is Dn the cards that I may dojt. •So much* 
I have written you in bed, as a man writes, or tal^s, in ^ ^ 
bittre V'^ahl. * Now I shall sleep, and see if I am more 
clear. I will consult the missionaries at least—I place 
some reliance in M. also—or 1 shguld if b# were not 
a partisan ; but a partisan lie is. ThAe’s a pity. To- 
sleep ! A fiiin^ of wisdom in the prostrate bt»dy and the 
fed i'fi'ain. Kindly observe R. L. in the talons of 
politics I ’Tis funny—’tis sad. Nobody but these cursed 
idi.jts could have so driven me ; I cannot bear idiots. 

iVTy clear Colvin, I must go to sleep ; it is long past ten ' 
—a dreadful hour for me. And here am 1 lingering (so^,. 
I feel) in the ^lining-room at the Monument, talking to 
you across the table, both on bur feel, and only the two 
stairs to mount, and get to bed, and sleep, and be 


waked by dear old Ccoi gc—to whom I wish my kindest 
remembrances—next morning. 1 look round, and there 
is my blue room, and my long lines of shelves, and the 
door gaping on a moonless night, and no woi^ of S. C., ^ 
but his twa portraits on the wall, feood-bye, my dear 
fellow, and good-night. Queer place the world ! 

Monday ,—No clearness of mind with the^morning’ 
1 have no guess what I should do. ’Tis easy to say that>. 
the public duty should brush aside these little considera- 
tions of personal dignity ; so it is that politicians begin,4 
and in a month you find them rat and flatter and intrigu^;^^ 

withibrows of brass. I am lather of the old view, that^;"’ 

* ' 111 

man’s first duty is to these little laws; the big he db(^^ ; 
not, he never*will, understand; I may be wrong aboaS 
the Chie^Justice an^ the Baron and the state of Samo^|;| 
I cannot be wrong about the vile attitude I put myself 
if I blowlhe gaff on Cedercrantz behind his back. ^ ^ 
Tuesday ,—more word about the South Seas\^yii^ 
answer to a question 1 observed* 1 have forgotten. 0^ 
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answer. The Tahiti part has never turned up, bcc.liise ii 
,has nevei^bcen written. As for telling you where I \\*ent 
or when, or aflything about Honolulu, I would rather die ; 
‘that is fair and plain.* How can anyhody^'are when or 
how I left Honolulu ? A man of upwards of forty cannot 
waste^his ypie in communicating matter of that indifTer 
ence. The letters, Tt appety-s, are tedious ; they would 
be more teijious still if I wasted my time upon sui h 
infantile and suckinj:^-boltlc details. If c\cr I put in any 
such detail, it is because it leads inl*« ‘■maetlimg 01 serves 
as a transition. To tell it for its own sake, no^’'■r ! 'I'he 
^totfiUlke is all through that 1 have told too nuu'h ; I had 
not sufficient confidence in the reader, and li.ive oveifed 
him: and here are ytm anxious to Ic.un Imw I () 

I Colvin I Suppose it had ma(.j a book, all siu li infoiina- 
tion is given to one glance ot art eye by a i*ap \\ith a 
little dotted line upon it. 1 Jut Jet ii-» forget this un¬ 
fortunate affaii. 

Wedneu^ity .—Yesterday I vent down to consult Clarke, 
who took the view of delay. Has he changed his mind 
already? 1 wonclc?. here at least is the news. Some 
little while back some men of Manono—what is Main'no? 
—a Samory^ rotten boiough, a small isle of huge politic .d 
importance, heaven knows why, where a handful of chiefs 
make half the trouble in the country. Some men of 
Manono (which is strong Mataafa) burned dv)\vn the 
houses iind destroyed the crops of sonic Malietoa neigh¬ 
bours. The President went there the other day and 
anded alone on the island, which (to give him his due) 
ms plucky. Moreover, he succeeded in parsuading the 
[>Iks to come up and be judged on §. particulat day in 
^pia. That day they did not come ; but did come the 
lext, and, to their vast surprise, were given six«months’ 
mprisonment and clapped in gaol. Those who had 
^companied them crie^d to thefn on the* streets as they 
19 


I 

t 
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were •marched to prison, ‘Shall we rescue you?\'l^e 
cortdemned, irarching in the hands of thirty,^men witl^ 
loaded rides, cried out ‘NoM And the tuck was done. 
Rut it was ar^lently believed a rescue would be attemptefl; 
ll'.c gaol was laid about with armed men day and night; 
but there* was some question of their loy^l^, and the 
comni.'irMlaiil of the forces, a very hico young beardless 
ber.mie nervous, and conceived a pj.an. How ii 
ho should jjut dyiiamilc under the gaol, and in case of an 
attempted rescue blow up prison and all ? He went tc 
the President, who agreed; he went to the Americar 
man-of-war for the dynamite and machine, was refr<«^ 
and got it at last from the Wreckers. The thing begat 
to leak out, and there arose a muttering in town. Peoph 
h.ad no fancy for amateur explosions, for one thing. Fo 
another, it* did not clearly appear that it was legal; th 
men had been condeipned to six months’ prison, whic! 
they were peaceably undergoing; they had not bee 
condemned to death. And lastly, it seemed a somewhs 
advanced example of civilisation to set before barbarian: 
The mutter in short became a st<s)rm, ancf yesterda; 
whife [ was down, a cutter was chartered, and tl* 
prisoners were suddenly banished to the Tok^laus. WI: 
has changed the sentence.? We are going to stir in tl 
dynamite matter ; we do not want the natives to fancy \ 
consenting to such an outrage. 

Fanny has returned from her trip, and on the Who 
looks better. The High Woods are under way, and th< 
name is now the Beach of FaUsA^ and the yarn is cure 
I have abouA thirty pages of it done j it will be fifty' 
seventjc I suppose. No supernatural trick at.all; ai 
escaped out of it quite easily ; can’t think why I was, 
stupid so long. Mighty glad to have Fanny batde 
this ‘ Hell jof the South Seas,’ as the German Caph 
'* called it. Wh^ht will Oedercrantz think when he con 
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l5®ck? To do him justice, had he been here, this ^fanon() 
•hash wouid not have Ijcen. * 

^Here is a pretty thyijf. When Fanny was in Fiji all 
tjic Samoa and Tokelau folks were a};ov 4 ah«ut our ‘ ll.i'ih ’ 
hoiii^e ; but the whiles had never hc.inl of it. 

IJOBKR r Louts Sti:\ KNsoivr, 

Auriior of '/'he Hcuih of luticsd 


To StDNKV Cor \ !\ 

[//?,//'-/rr], jX, 1901 

COr.ViN, —since I Ia:st l.iid <!n\\n my pen, 1 
f have written and icwrilten /'he />eti,/i 0 / /•'.,’e^,'t ; some¬ 
thing like sixty thousand wrirds of sii^lmj; himeslic 
ifiction (the story, you nmII understand, i-. on^y h df that 
length); and now I don’t want to write ‘uj moic again 
for ever, or feel so ; an<l I’ve got sjovimImuI it once again 
to my sorrow. I was all yesterday revi ing, and found a 
lot of slacknesses and (what is worse in this kind of thing) 
some litergryisnis. One of the pu/./lcs is this: It is a 
first person story—a tradei telling his own .id\ej[iturc 
in an island. When I began I allowed niy‘-clf a few 
liberties, Ufecause I was afraid of the end ; now the end 
proved quite easy, and could be clone in the |)ai:e ; so the 
beginning remains about a quarter lone out (in places); 
but I have rather decided to let it stay so. The problem 
is always delicate ; it is the only thing that worries me in 
first person talcs, which otherwise (({uo’ Alan) ‘set bAter 
wji* my genius.’ There is a vast deal of fact in the stoiy, 
^nd soiree pretty good comedy. It is the* fust realistic 
ioiith Sea story; I mean with real Ifouth .Sea Aiaracter 
id details of life. Everybody el.sc who has tried, tli^t 
have-seen, got carried away by the romance, amd ended 
a kind of sugar candy sham epic, andjthe»whole efifee^ 
7was lost —there was ao etching, no human grin, con- 
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sequently no conviction. Now I have got the smell dhd 
loo*k of the ihinji a good deal. You wiU kfiow morrf 
about ihr South Seas after you ^ave read my little t^Ie/ 
than yo\i had lead a Iibr.iry. As to whether anyone 
qlsi' wiii lead it, I ha\c no guess. I am in an off lime^ 
bill tlier': is just the possibility it n’yght a hit; for 

the > irii is good and melodf amatic, anti there is quite a 
l-tvC .iffaii - for me; aud .Mr. Wiltshire (th€ narrator) is 
a huge l.iik, thougii I say it. liiit there is always the 


exotic question, and everything, the life, the place, the 
dialeas -ti^Klei’s talk, which is a strange conglomerate 
of lito*' iry cxpicssions and English and Americajv- sla^PI 


and Ijeavh de Mar, or native English,—the very trades 
and hopes and, fears of the characters, are all novel, and 
ii'i.iy be found unwelcome to that great, hulking, builering 
w'liale, the public. 

Since 1 wrote, I have been likewise drawing up at 
document to send in to the President ; it has beenli 
dicadfully delayed, not by me. but to-clay they swear itj 
will be sent in. A list of questions about the dynamiter 
repqrt are herein laid before him, an^ considerations sug-J 
gelled why he should answer. | 

October ^fli .—Ever since my last snatch Thave beenf 
much chivied about over the President business; his’j 
answer has come, and is an evasion accompanied withij 
schoolboy insolence, and wc are going to try to answer it«^‘i 
I drew my answ’er and took it down yesterday; but ortf 
of flic signatories wants another paragraph added, whiciV 
I have not yet been able to draw, and as to the wisdom n 
which I am rtot yet convinced. W 

Next\iayy Oct. 7^1 the right day. —We are all in ratb^^ 

^ muddled stale with our President affair. I do loatfl 
politics,ft>ut at the same time, I cannot stand by and haj'V 
^the natives blown in the air treacherously with dynami^ 
'rtfey are still quiet; how long this may continue 1 do nf v 
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kit)\v, though of course by mere prescription the Govtjrn- 
luent is ftrejjgthencd, and is probably insuied till the 
n^t taxes fall due. But the unpopularity of the whiles is 
gfowing. My native overseer, the great ITeniy Siincle, 
^^nounced to-day that he was ‘wcaiy of whiter upon ili^ 
beach. Alfloo proud,'said this \era( ions uitnoss. One 
of the proud ones had thrcat*cnrd yesterday to rut off his 
head with a*bush knife! These are‘iiativ«i ouiiagios’; 
honour bright, and stAting theft asitle, m who h the natives 
are active, this is tlie main stie.nn of li nation. 'I h<; 
Ikya^es are generally c:ointl>, fai iroiu alv'.iys (ivil, Init 
’gentle, and with a stiong .sense ol Imnoin of llu-ir 
fown, and certainly quite as much civilised as oiii dyna- 
Imiting President. 

We shall be delighted to see Kijiling.’ logo to 1 <1 
Lusually about half-past eight, .ind my lamp is out l.el n 
ften ; I breakfast at six. We mat- say roughly -vc liave 
!|io soda water on the island, and just now iruihlnlly no 
/Twhisky. I heard the chimes at milling hi, now no 
^ more, I guess. —Fanny anu 1, as soon ai we «'an 
^et coins for it, are roining to Kui ope, not t<i Fng!.And : 
I am thinking of Koyat. liar wars. If not, i)erlia|)a tlie 
Apennines*niight give us a mountain refuge for two 
months or three in summer. How is that for high lJut 
{.the money must be all in hand first. 

i October How am 1 to des< ribe my life these 

. Ust few day-'*? 1 have been whollv swallowed up in 

^“Slitics, a wretched l.iisine.ss, with fine clenienls of f.irre 
W it too, which repay a man in passing, involving many 
,^\rk and many moonlight rides, secret counsels which 
' Pp at once divulged, scaled letters whu li are read alouti 
"confidence to the neighbours, and a mass of fq^lge and 


I 


i Mr. Rudyard Kipling was at ilin tnne ,/i.inning a tup to 
d Anoa, but the plan was unforiunai«iy not cadied out, and ht' 
' Stevenson never met. * 
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fiin| whicli would ha\o driven me crazy ten years ago, af)d 
now ni.ikrs me ‘'inile. 

On I' lid.'iv, lleii'y ranic and toWl us he must leave aiid 
1^0 lo ‘mv nld faniilv .ii Savaii’; why? I do nW 

1 liM, I i, 10 be laltoocd— if so, Hien 

[..-••'I'abK t'- i)e m.u I II (!. ami we *• h.dl see hfW no moic. 
1 i'»M I ..I Ije 'M'l' i d.) \\lia! fie thom^hi Ris duty ; we had 
h'.i'i I liim li, di ink lu i •le tUh, ami he and 1 rode down 
j/iiiii \Vlui‘ I j4<)t down, ♦ sent iMv hoi sc back 

to ]i In 1 . a; 4 flij’Mi iln l.iiiiily l.ilei. My oun a^ternooQ 
u.i. af . 111 t'-i inr ; iny Iasi di.ifi hn the I’residcnl U 
h' i‘i! i to hy -^mm' oi the sij^natoim"*. I st^j 
.imi . M‘ (if oil! Mti.'ll miiitln j an oii|ini’h lefusctl tT^Ig 
I!'.IV I h.id .111,I pei'.iride, which w< ni off very w 

.liW'i thi- iMst lioiiish moments; you ha\e no uica ho 
'lolid my ifiMper is now. lly ul fi\e the tiling was 
' vlone ; .lml^\e ‘•al lo dinner \l ihi* ('hinainan's— 

lln- W'lrevoi Doyen of \|)ia ami I at each end 

a» hosts, (inn's wife I'.inn.i, l.iU- m.iid of the vill.ij^e ; 
liei (;ido|)ud^ fatlx'r .m l mother, .Sei^maiiu aiAl Faatulia, 
K.iony, Hello, Lloyd, .\iislin, ami Henry Smiele, his 
appeaiam'c. Ileniy \.as in .i kvh of ^rey shawl, wit 
hliie j.ii kv;t, white "hat, ami black nn.klir, and loo 
like a d.iik j;cnln ! in a Ili^hlind shooting- 

Senmaiiu (oppobile l•'almy, nest (i.) is chief of Api 
lallier big gnn m tins plan , looking like .i large, fa] 
militai> Knglnhmae, bar the toloi.r. Fa.iliiha, ncx' 
is :i bigger chief than hei husband, lleniy is a 
lvH» his chief name, I'g i (lie-eeng-a), he has no 
‘ taken ’ because of his youth. We were in fine soi 
ami haefa ploasant'meal-iime, with lots of fun. Th 
Hie (>|)ej;a—I beg yonr paiilon, I me.in the Circus, 
occupied the first row in the reserved scats, and thcBin 
•the row' beirmcbwcrc all.onr friends—Captriin Foss 
his Captuin-Licuicnant, three of*the American offio 
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vCry nice fe]l<)v\s, the T)r,, ci( so wc made <i tine sno^’ ot 
what an*en>JiiUeTcd coriLspondenl of ihu local p.ipcr 
allied ‘the bhodcly aii»tt^i r.u y of A]Ma’; .md you should. 
ITave seen how \nc rairied on, anil how I*rlapp(*tl, and 
Caf^ain Foss hnllcrrd i ,/o '/.’'ajul iliu*u himsi«lf 

forward in Iv.t scat,*111111 hon we all in fa<'l cn!o\r<l oin- 
selves like si hool-i Inldacn, ^usun not a siiadc more than 
his neighbours. Then the ( m us broke up, and the p.iiiy 
went home, but I sfa)'od ilown, h.ising litiuncss on the 
morrow, 

'wfcA^sterdav. October 1’th, gieat ne\\ . ieaihi> me, 
and 1 , with ilie m.id jii't < 'immg m, nuHt 
iwwfcic all, saddle, and rule down 'I'liie enoii,;li, the 
President had lesigned ! Sought to MM.;ifhis pie>ideni y 
of the council, and ke<-)) Ins advisci •'li.p in*tl’e King; 
given Wiiy to the loniuK’ objeiti()n> ami if-iigiied .dl 
jthen fell <nit with them .ibout the Tlisposuion ol ilie fmuK, 
jand was now trying to te^jign fimn his le'i.gn ilion ; S.ul 
little Prt -^ident, so tiim to look .it, aiul I bil.eve so kind 
to his littlb wife! ^Not only iso, hut 1 me't Diinnet on 
[the beach. Dunnet calK me in < on aih.uion, an«l we 
^ake with infinite ditliculty a di.iii of a iieiuion to the 
King. . . . TIicii to dinnei at Mooi sK, a veiyiin 11 > in- al, 
interrupted before it was ovei by the ainv.il of the 
committee. .Slight skci« Ii of [nocedine agierd uj>on, 
self ap|x>inted spokesin.m, .lud the deputation mUs off. 
Walk all through Mat.ifele, all along Mul.iiuu, ( oine ttj 
the King’s house; he h.is \cibally rcfiis* d to see us in 
answer to our letter, sweaiing he is g.i''ega^e (idiief 
sickness, not common man's), ami indee<f we see him 
• inside in bed. It is a miiciable low house, better houses by 
the dozen in the little bamlet { raiuigamanono) of Jei Innon 
on our way to V'ailima ; and the I’le-adenl’s iunisc in 
process of erection just opposite I VV'e .ve (old to rcturi^ 
to-morrow ; I refuse ;* a,at last wc arc \cry sourly 
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received, bit on the in.its, and I open out, through a very ^ 
poor interpreter, .mcl ‘^oinclimcs hamperedjjy unaccept¬ 
able rounsr l-, froin iny barkers. 4 can speak fairly wl 4I 
in a pkiin im.v. ( 1 . nske i me to write out in^ 
har:ui;^ue [or li.ni this mornin;^ ; I have done so, ^nd 
r<'iil«!ii'i sM-l It nr.ir as i^oxl. I si^posc ({atking and 
inteipn .ing) I was iwtniy mniiitcs or half an hour on the 
tlt't U . then Ins iiMii:st) r-pf.cd m tlie dying whisper of 
, oig rhief: .i few w nds of rc*)oiiulbr (approving), and 
the c’epnt.aiou witlidicw, lalhei well satisfied. ^ 

A f.,w liays ago this intci\ention would have been* 
de|»«Mi.ilile orfciv e ; not now, I but; I would like^^ 

tiy. A little wa) back along Mulinuii, Mrs. (iurr mef 
n* 'Mill her h'l'J^.ind's horse ; and he and she and Lloyd 
•■hd I lOfle ^ark in a heavenly moonlight. Here ends a 
I!. ipler III the life of an island politician I Catch me at 
it ag.iin ; 'lis easy to goln, but it is not a pleasant trade. 

1 have h.id a good team, as good as 1 could get on the 
be.ii h ; but what trouble even so, and what fresh troubles 
shaping. Hut i have on the whole cavied all ifly points ; 

1 hch^vc all but one, and on that (which did not concern 
me) 1 had no light to imerferc. 1 am suie you^would be 
:ima/.cd if you knew vhal a good hand I am at keeping 
my temper, talking people over, and giving reasons which 
are not my reasons, but calculated for ilic meridian of 
the iiailicular objertion ; .so soon does falsehood await 
the politician m Ins whirling path. 

To HknrV J.\MES 

Stevenson hml :ig.nn Ikvii uMiliiig .\It. J.imes’s Lesson of the 
Master \ .\tlela C'li.ni in the heiuinc (if the ^e^:olKI ntoiy in lliat 
coUcction, called The Marna^LS^ 

\\\iilinta^ October 1891J 

^ MY DEAR HENRY j.\MKS,- - From this pcituibcd and 
hunted being c.\pcct but a line, .ind that line shall be 
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Ijlit a whoop for Atlel.i. O she’s delicious, delirious ; I 
' could liv^ JH^d die with Adela - die, rather the belter of 
t^lic two ; you never did .1 sliaiijhtLM- ihinj;, and never 

f)mfid Ji.dfour, second ]»ait of is on the 

stocks at ISm; .inik i'. not bad, I lliiiik. As for /V/r 
W'VtvX’tv, it’s a iiiaclnne, you know don't e\|)e('t aiij^lu 
else—a macliine, and a |j(jlici* ni.uhine; but I believe 
the end is one J»f ihe^inj^t j.4cnmne bim lunirs m liln.ituie ; 
and wc^point to our m.n lime with a niotle''l pinle, as the 
police mat bine wilbout a villain. < >111 > uiinnals aie 
a most ple.islnj^ crew, and leave the f'oi k wuh scaire a 
Stain upon their cbai.u'tei. 

What a diiVeienl hne of counlTv to bc*liyinu; lodiaw 
Adela, and tt, in;.; to vvntc the last foui i h.iplfi s tif/’//r 
ll'rciA't:r\ llCiivens, ii’s like two (enluiies ; .ind ouis is 
such rude, tians[)ontiiio bu'iines^,*ainiin^ only at a (.orlain 
fervour of coiimi turn aiul sensr of ennxy •ind viokm c in 
the men; and >oiiis is so neat and bii;;ht and of sii 
exquisite "a suifai^-I St ems dfeadful to send such a 
book to .such an aullmr ; but your name is on the list 
And wc do moib sily ask \ou to ( onsider the < h.i[)lers 
on the A^^vf// Cteifut with lb'.' siutly <jf L'ajitain Naics, 
and the foremenlioned last four, with the!! biuiality of 
substance and the cuiious (.ind perhaps unsound) 
lechnictil m.inoai\ic tif lunnmi; the stoi y to^ethn to a 
point as we .ilon;^, the n.iii.ilr.e bec innin;.; more 
succiiu t and the details hniny off with every jkiiTo. 
Sworn afiiilavit of K. I., .S. 


AV person noio alive liit\ hCiifen AtL la • / aAore Adela 
and her maker. ntbsi rin. 

UuiiLRl Louis .Sil.tKNSON 
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A Sublime Poem to follow. 

Adda, Ad(d.i, Adda Cliart, ^ 

Wliat l'.ivc,you done to my dderly heart? 

Of all the ladies of pa|KM- and ink 
1 (oiinl \oii the paraj^on, call yoii^ the pini9 
'I'he v ird of your brother%..lepirts yotl in part: 

‘ N Oil r.ivini( maniac!’ Adda Chart; 

i’lil in .ill the asyh’iH'. that ciiinbf'r the ground, 

So ddi'.btfiil a '.naniae was ne’er to be found. 

I |) -'c on yo.i, dote on you, clasp you to heart, - 
1 l.iud, love, .ind laugh at you, Adda Cliart, 

A’d thank my dear maker the \Nhile I admire 
'I h.it I can be neither your liusband nor sire. 

N'oiir hiislianir.s, your sire’s wcic a difllcult part; 
Voii’ie a byway to suicide, Adela Chart; 

Hut to nail of, deiiictcd by exquisite James, 

(), sure you’ic the flower and quintessence of dames. 

IZ. L. S. 


Rruciiivit cor meum 

My heart was inditing a goodly matter about Adela 
Chart. 

'rivough oft I’ve been touched by the volatile dart. 
To none have I giovdlcd but Adda Chart, 

Tlwrc arc passable ladies, no question, in art— 

Urt where is the marrow of Adda Chart ? 

1 dreamed th.al to 'rybiirn I passed in the caft- - 
I dieained I was«nariicd to Adela Chart: 

• From the first 1 awoke with a palpable start, 

• The sctjmd dumbfoundered me, Adela Chart I 

•Another vci%e Uursts frojja me, you see ; no c*nd'to the 
violence of the Muse. 
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To E. L. Burlingame 

[ I October 1891 

•my dear BURI.INIL?ME,— All ri^-ht, you hli.ill have the 
Allies of my Grandfather soon, but I };iics*wc’U try and 
finish off Jl’rcihcr first. A prrffos iif wliftin, p!oas*c 
send some adv:nirc<? shcclii^to CasM-ll’s away ahead of 
you—so tlui^ tlicy may j^et a dummy out. 

Do you wish to illu^iiate My Grandfather'^. He 
mentions as excellent a jjorlrait of S« ott by Basil Hair>. 
^brother# I don’t think 1 ever .saw this eni;i.iverl ; would 
k bol, if you could ^el trark (jf it, [jpif a taking; ein- 
bellisirmcnt ? 1 tius tor }oui c ou'^ideratioii and 

inquiiy. A new jxuiiait of .Scott sluices me >^<i(ul. 
There is .1 hartl, tt)U!^li, constip.ilcil old poiiuit of my 
jfrandfathcr hani^ini-f m my aunt's house, •Mi*' Alan 
hitf.ven.s('n, 16 St. Leonard’s 'rerr^u c, ( ludica, win- h has 
never been enyraved—the better potiiait, Josepii' bust, 
has been rej>rodiicetl, 1 belM’ve, twice-and ' huh, 1 .im 
sure, my iiiint would let you have a copy of. 'The i)l.ile 
could be oT I’M- for the book when we- ^'et so far, and thus 
to place it in the Ma^'^a/ine mi^ht be an a< tual saviiri^. 

I am sv^ifillowcd up in pohtu s for the tirst, i hope for 
the last, time in my sublun.us tateer. It is a painlul, 
thankless trade; but one thin^ that came up I < ouli 
not pass in siieiu-e. Mm Ii draflin;;, addit- . n-, drj»uia 
lionising has e.tlen up all my time, and .i;a'U (t»» mv 
contrition) 1 leave you \\’ie< ktiless. As soon as^tlu 
mail leaves 1 tackle it .straii^hl. - N'ouis veiy sincerely, 

KtUU.RI l.OUI.'. iJlKVKN'O.N 

To Is. L. Bu KM .VGA ME 

[ I 'a//i/nit, October 189 r j 

MY DEAR liURMNO\MK,--'rhc time draws nij{h, ih< 
mail is near due, and i snatch*a moment of collapse st 
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that >*)ii may h.ivc at ioast some sort of a scratch of n<^c 
aloftg with the \ end * 

\ 

\ Tht 

\ Wrecker. Hurray*! 

whirb ’ mean to lu ic\Mt!i. It Ivas takcif ^tyc a devil 
of a |)ull, but I ihiiik i‘’j to be leady. If I did 

i'«it know v'li! u('ic- tni the slrcu h waitini^* for it and 
trembling 'Dr '/-'ur iliusti;ui»)ns, U would keep it for 
anolhi-! imisli ; bill thiiii^s beini^ as they are, I will let 
it til'* bfsl way 1 can it. I am now witfiin two 
pa;i«''. i)f tlie end of t'haplcr XXV., which is the last 
ih i|'ier, ihe ('nd with iib jiaihering up of loose threads, 
being the dedital'on to Lonv, anti addressed to him ; this 
ii. my la'll and beat expedient for the knotting up of these 
loose cards. ’'I'li possible I may not get that finished in 
time, in whicli (ase youm receive only Chapters xxil. to 
XXV. by thi^ mail, which is all that can be required for 
illusliation. 

I wish you would send me Memoir^ of Bartn Marbot 
(Freqch) ; Introdintion to the Study of the History of 
lMU}^uu^t\ Sliong, Log email & Wheeler; Principles of 
Psy\ hotoj^ Vy William J.imes ; Morris & Magnus?on’s Saga 
LJbratyy any volumes that aie out; Ceorge Meredith’s 
One of our Cofu/ucror'i ; /.«/ by lIuysmans(French) ; 
O'Connor Moiiis’s Great Connnauders of Modern Tttn€S\ 
Life's Ifandictipy by Kipling ; of Taine’s Origities de la 
Fnmce Contemporuini\ 1 have only as far as la Rh>olutiony 
vol. iii ; if another volume is out, please add that. There 
is for a book-Mox. 

I hope*you will litas the end ; I think it is rather strong 

* ii^at. 1 have got into such a deliberate, dilatory, ex- 

* pansive ftirn, that the efibrt to compiess this last yam 

unwelcome but the longest yarn has to come to an 
end some time. Please Itjok it over for carelessnesses. 
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ajid tell me if it had any rfl'ci t ujn>n yonr i.ulcil cdtloii.il 
*mind. U1 sec if c\i'r I Iia\» tune lo add inoic. 

add to nTy boi)k-l)^\ list Adams’ ///v/.A*; 
ttc I’lfa)s of A. \V, rincro all ih.il li.i\c .ticil, and 
seivl me the losl in coni -.o a > they do apj»i ar ; AV>///,'//^v 
nud CrosstmA^'^' (). ; Jiobei i-on's Ac utufc'iu r 

Kint^s. 

The deed Is dont“, didst thou not lie.ii a noise ? 
‘The end’ has bccy written to this endli-.'^ y.iin, and I 
am once more a ficc man. W hat uill he d<i with it i 


. To SiDNKY Cor VI. \ 

MV DKAR C.AI^ l .See what I ha\e wiiiii.i, biu 

it’s Colvin I’m after T have wriv.en two rhapteis, alioiit 
thirty payes of fFmX’tv since ting m.ul left, uln-Ji must 
be my c.Ni'iise, aitd the bolhei Ibe h.id with a i-. not to 
be imaymed : you miylit ha\e ’.len me i! i\ befoie 
yesterday,v.eiyliin^ Ibitish s('..’s and (Jhdi doll.ii.-. to 
arrange my treasure t hcst And tlieie was sin h a 
calculation, not for thai only, btii for the shij/i po tion 
and disUDftccs when—but I am not yoiny to tdl \ou li.c 
yarn—and then, as my aiilhmetic is |iaiiiMilatly l.ix, 
Lloyd had to yo over all my calculation-, , .md then, as 
I had chanyod the amount of money, he had to yc; ovei 
all /its as to the amount of the lay ; and altogether, a 
bank could be tun with less tfru-i'Mi ot liyiires th.m tt 
took to shore Uj? a sin,ilc «:haptcr of a tne.islj >ain. 
However, it's clone, and I have !>ut one more, or at the 
outside two, to do, and I am Fre<*and cam do any 
damn thing I like. 

* Readtrs of J he Wncler 'mU pijI m-i'il to Ijc- rni^ndud tnat 
this is the name of the ix.rv^ii. ijc cm whom the fio'a.cry m that 
story hinges. 
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IJcforc Tallin.':; on politics, I shall give you my dtiy. 
A^Vokc sonnnvlicrc about the first peep of tkiy, came* 
gradually to, and had a turn on the verandah before 
whfMi ‘the clyM’ (an enoimous Wallis Islander) brinj |6 
lye an <n Mgc ; at 6 , breakfast; 6 . 10 , to work; which 
I.ists idl, at 10 . 30 , Austin conics for^liis histru^y lecture; 
ih'-. IS rather dispiritin'^, hfit educatioft must be ^one 
about in faith and thaiity, both of whi«'h«prctty nigh 
tailed me to-day about (of all things) Carthage; il, 
lunclicon ; after luncheon in my mother’s room, I read 
C^haptcr XXlii. of The M'rrcher^ then Belle, LloyS, anej ' 
go up and make music furiously till about 2 (I suifc last 
when 1 turn into work again till 4 ; fool from 4 to'-'i* 
past, tired out jmd waiting for the bath hour ; 4 . 30 , bath ; 
4 j 4 o, eat two heavenly mangoes on the verandah, and sec 
the boys arrive with the pack-horses; 5 , dinner ; smoke, 
chat on verandah, then* hand of cards, and at last at 8 
come up to my room with a pint of beer and a hard 
biscuit, which I am now consuming, and as soon as they 
are consumed I shall turn in. 

Such arc the innocent days of this ancient and outworn 
sportsman ; to-tlay there was no weeding, usually there 
is however, edged in somewhere. My books for the 
moment are a crib to Pluedo, and the second book of 
Montaigne; and a little while back I was reading 
Frederic Harrison, Choice of Tool's^ etc.—very good 
indeed, a great deal of sense and knowledge in the 
volicnc, and some very true stuff, contra Carlyle, about the 
eighlceiilh century. A hideous idea came over n^e that 
perhaps Hanfeon is now getting old. Perhaps you are. ; 
Perhaps V am. Olvthis infidelity must be stared firmly 
' d^wn. I am about twenty-three —say twenty-eight; you ' 
•about thilrty, or, by’r lady, thirty-four; and as Harrison 
^ongs to the same generation, there is no good bother¬ 
ing about him. 
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^ilerc has just been a hin’ alert ; I jjavc my wife A dose 
,of',chlorjclync. ‘Something wroui;,’ she. ‘ ^{on- 
sense,’said W ‘ Embioration,’said she. I smelt it, and 
smelt very funny. * I think it’s just i.mnc bad, ami 
to-morrow will tell.’ I'loveil to be .s»). 

li'ednesf/tjy. - ~ IW'^iovy of 'luck'd.ly. — Woke at usual 
time, very little*vorl', for 1 *vas ti:ed, and h.id a job for 
the evenin;^—to write j).uts for a new insiiument, a 
violin. Lunch, chaj, ami up tti my pl.iee to pi.utise; 
but there was no prai lisin;^ for me ui) lla-eoN'i was 
~ gone wfonjf, and I h.id to take it all to p-eiM',, clean it, 
'ul it up aj;ain. As th;. ii a most inti irate job tlic 
^'CiiGSOlves into seventeen sep.iiate mrmhcis, most 
these h ave to be fitted on their in(li\i(lual spiin-s ;is 
fine as needles, and sometimes two at once with tlie spi in} 4 s 
shoving cliftcrenl ways —il took roe till two. Then Llojd 
and I rode forth on our errands ; Jirst to Motootua, wliere 
we had a really instructive conversation on weeds and 
grasses. Thcnccdown to .Apia, where we bought a fresh 
bottle of chlorodync and conversed on polities. 

My visit to the I'flng, which I thought at the time a par¬ 
ticularly nugatory and even schoolboy stej), anrl only con¬ 
sented tojpecauhc 1 had held the reins so light over my 
little band before, has raiscil a dcufe of a row’ new 
proclamation, no one is to interview the s.icrcd puppet 
without consuls’ |)ermi'ision, two days’ notice, and an 
approved interpreter—read 'I suppose; spy. Then l);u,k ; 
I should have said 1 was trying the new horse ; a tayish 
piebald, bought fnjm the circus ; he proved stc.id)’ -iiul 
safe, but in very ha<l c<jmlilion, and not* so much the 
wild Arab steed of the desert as had yecn suppo^ 4 ,*d. The 
. height of his back, after conunudioub Jack, astoni.^hed 
' and I had a great consciousness of cxei|:ise and 
florid action, as I posted to his long, emphage trot. We 
bat) back easy ^ even s<f he was ^lot ami blow n } 
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and vflion we set n bny lo lead him to and fro, our 
charat ic?’foi sanity p'lnshcd. Wc returned just neat for, 
dinnei ; and in the o\cnin'.; *>iir \iolinist aiVfvcd, a younj;^ 
lady, no ^pt 'i^xirUioso truly, Inn pint ky, industrious, an^I 
jpjoil Hauler; and ]>layc-d (i\c pieces with hpye 
ainu-.enicnt, and hioke up at nuie. 'I'his morrynjr I have 
.•■•.td a splendid pief e o'" Moi>tai;'ne, writ'en this paj^e of 
letter, rind now turn to ///a //';v t 

No\einher i 6 ih or 17 th- -and 1 am 
nsh.iint'd to say mail d.iy. VV/r //VtvXvr is finished, that 
is the iiest of my news ; it ^oes hy this mail to Sci’ihner’s ; 
and I honestly think it a good yarn on the whole 
its measly kind. 'I'he pail that is genuinely 
Naros, the Anici lean sailor ; that is a genuine figure, 
had there been more Narcs it would have been a better 
book ; but of course it didn’t set up to be a book, only a 
long tough yarn with,some pit turos of the manners of 
to day in the gieater world not the shoddy sham world 
of cities, clubs, and colleges, but the world where men 
still live a man’s life. The woist of my news is the 
intiuenza; Apia is devastate ; the sho'ps closed, a ball put 
oflf, etc. As yet we ha\e not had it at \'ailima, and, wdio 
knows.? we may escape. None of us go down, but of 
course the boys come and go. 

Your letter had the most wonderful ‘I told you so’ 1 
ever heard in the course of my life. Why, you madman, 
I wouldn’t change my present installation for any post, 
dignity, honour, or ad\anlagc conceivable to me. It fills 
the bill; I have the loveliest time. And as for wars 
and rumourSi of wars, you suiely know enough of me to 
be awa»'c that I hkc that also a thousand times belter 
than decrepit peace in Middlesex? I do not quite like 
politics« 1 am too aristocratic, 1 fear, for that. God 
knows I don’t care who I chum with ; perhaps like sailors 
best^ but to go round and sue and sneak to keep acrowc 
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tdSy^ethcr - never. My imaj^inalion, which is not the h^a^'t 
‘damped By ll^ idea ol' ha\ inj,' my lie.id i ut ol’f in the hti^li, 
ru oils aghast from lliL»iilea of a life like (il.idstonc*^, and 
itie shadow of the ncu s|».i[>er chills mo to thclione. Hcncr 
iny~'Iate eruption was inlcrestinj.;, hut not what f hkt\ 
All else suTft me in llus (killed .1 mo'-cniito) Ai abode. 

About politics. A deteimunition \sas c oim* to by the 
I’residcrt tl*at he had been an idiot ; rmiv .nn ^ < aiiie to 
(lUrr and me to kiss*aiul be fiiemls. Mv m.m pn)|)OM il 
1 shoulc^ have a [)ersonal inlcrv ew ; I "Mii u u.i'. «j'iiie 
^an<l®^^’ I had nolhinj' to .sav ; I hati otu-M'd. him the 
thing * inform me, hail piesseil it on Imn, ;iinl li.ul 
very unjilcasantly leceueil, and now ‘ l ime u.is.’ 
'riicn it was decidetl that I was to lx* iit.ide .1 culprit 
against (Germany ; the (h im.m C'aptain .it ileb^hU'ul 
fello’' and our constant visiigr wrote to say ih.ii ;is ‘a 
Gernian officer’ he could not » ome even to say f.irewell. 
We .all wrote b.ack in the most friendly spiiit, telling him 
(politely) that some of these days he wtaihl be sorry, and 
we bhould*be dcligjitcd to see our friend again. .Sime 
then 1 have seen no (lerman shadow. • 

Mataufa has been i)roclaimcd a rebel; the hresulciii 
did this act, and then resigned. lly singul.ir good 
fortune, Mataafa has not yet moved ; no th.mks to oui 
idiot govcrnois. They have shot their boll ; they have 
made a rebel of the only man <'/o their oicn hnowiettj^e^ 
OH the report of their oio/i spy ) w ho held the rebel parly- 
in check; and ha\ing thus called on war to fall, iffiy 
can do no more, sit equally ‘ expertes ’ of 7'A^aiul c ounsid, 
regarding their handiwork. It is .always a cry w-iih these 
folks that he (Mataafa) had no ammunition. I always 
.said it would be found ; and w-e know of five bqjit-loads 
that have found their way to Malie already.* Where 
there are traders, there will b<^ ammunuion ; aphorism* 
byR.L. S. 

III.—20 
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Now wliat am I to do next? 

Lives of the Stevensons? Historia ^anioaef A* 
History for Children ? Fiction ? f I have had two ha«l 
months at fiction ; I want a change. Stevensons? i 
afti cxpr.,ung some more material; perhaps better \^it. 
Samoa? rather templing ; mi^lit betuseful ttJ'the islands 

and to me ; hn it will he written in admirable temper ; 

I have novt*: agreed with any party, and see'’merits and 
excuses in all; ‘should do it (if I did) very slackly and 
as if half in conversation. History for Children? 
This i’.ows from my lessons to Austin ; no book is ag^ 
good. The best 1 have seen is Freeman’s OM jg 
I'istory ; but his style is so rasping, and a child can 
learn more, if lie’s clever. I found my sketch of general 
Aryan history, given in conversation, to have been 
practically correct—at least what I mean is, rreeman 
had very much the sanie stuff in his early chapters, only 
not so much, and I thought not so well placed; and the 
child remembered some of it. Now the difficulty is to 
give this general idea of main place,,growth, and move¬ 
ment ; it is needful to tack it on a yarn. Now Scotch 
is the only liistory I know ; it is the only history reason¬ 
ably represented in my library; it is a very*good one 
for my purpose, owing to two civilisations having been 
face to face throughout—or rather Roman civilisation 
face to face with our ancient barbaric life and govern¬ 
ment, down to yesterday, to 1750 anyway. But the 
TtUes of a Grandfather stand in my way ; I am teaching 
them to Austin now, and they have all Scott’s defects 
and all Scott’s hopeless merit. I cannot compete with' 
that; and yet, so tar as regards teaching History, how 
he has missed his chances i I think I’ll try; I reall^^ 
Jiave some historic sense, I feel that in my bones. Then 
There’s another jhing. Sipott never knew the Highlands \ 
he was always a Borderer. He iias missed that whole, 
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stiangc, pathetic story of our b.ivagcs, and, besides, 
•his style«is yot very perspicuous to chiltlliood. I 

tljink ni have a lUitter. Hurid.in’s Ass ! Wlmhcr to 
go, what to attack. Musi go to oihei N '.io^s ; sluill adil 
to this, if I have time. , • 


To VV. Craihk Angus 

* Vailima^ Samoa^ iHi)i 

»MY D^AR MP. ANtiUS, — Herewilli ihc iiv. .ili .ible >liLfi''. 
came months after yoar letter, .ind i ircmlilcil; 
chancfre they arc, and I have scrawled my vile name on 
them, and *thocht shame’ as 1 did it. 1 .im e\|)(-< ting 
the sheets of >our catalogue, so that 1 ifiay att.i. k the 
preface. Please give me all llu time you* ran. i he 
sooner the belter ; you might even send me early pi - oK 
as they are sent out, to give me moie im unaiion. 1 
used to write as slow as judgment; now I ''ni** r.itlier 
fast j but I am still ‘a slow stud”,’and sit a long while 
silent on ftiy eggs.* Unconsvions thought, theie is the 
only method : macerate your subject, let it boil 5 lf,w, 
then take^the lid off and look in -and iheie your stnlf 
is, Ifood or bad. Hut the journalist’s mctlnxl is the way 
to manufacture lies; it is will-worship—if you know the 
luminous quaker phrase ; and the will is only to be 
brought in the field for study and again for revision. 
The essential part of work is not an act, it i| a 
state. 

I do not know why I write you lliis trashy 
Many thanks for your handsome dedication. ^ I have 
not yet had lime to do more than glance at .Mrs. Hegg ; 
it looks interesting.--Yourli very truly, 

RuIiLKT LoLIS S'lLVl.NSON 
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To Miss Annie H. Ide 

Vtiilima^ Samoa \Noveinber 1891] ^ 
MY DV.M-i ifDUISA,— Vour picture of the church, the 
pl!ot(«>^raph of yourselt and your sister, and your very 
V. iity and plcasiu;^ Icltc**, rame all in«i bundR,'*and made 
me feel I had my money's worth for tfiat birthday. I 
am ntnv, I must be, one of your nearest relatives; exactly 
what wc are to c.ieh other, 1 do nf)t know, I doubt if 
the c?'je has ever ha|)j)ened before—your p.^pa ought 
to know, and I don’t believe he docs ; but I thinl^l ’ 
onj^ht to call you in the meanwhile, and until 
the advice of counsel learned in the law, my name- 
daughter. Well, I was extremely pleased to see by the 
church thty. my name-daughter could draw; by the 
letter, that she was no fool; and by the photograph, 
that she was a pretty girl, which hurts nothing. Sec 
how virtues are rewarded ! My first idea of adopting 
you was entirely charitable; and here I find that I am 
quite proud of it, and of you, and that I chose just the 
kindcof name-daughter I wanted. For 1 can draw too, 
or rather I mean to say I could before I forgot how ; 
and 1 am very far from being a fool myseh', however 
much I may look it; and I am as beautiful as the day, 
or at least I once hoped that perhaps 1 might be going 
to be. And so 1 might. So that you see we are well 
met, and peers on these important points. 1 am very 
gla'cl also that you are older than your sister. So should 
1 have been, if I had had one. So that the number of 
points and virtues which you have inherited from your 
name-father is already quite surprising. 

1 wisli you would tell your -father—not that I like to 
encourage my rival—that we have had a wonderful time 
^bere^of lati, apd that they arc having a cold day on 
Mulinuu, and tlie consuls are writing reports, and I am 
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veiling to the Tinic*^, rind if we don’t j^ct lid of oiir friends 
•this time«I sl^rdl bci^in to dos]):iir of c\crytlini- l)ut*iiiy 
r\ainc-daughtcr. • 

You arc quite wron^ ri‘. to the lMTci t of tlti,* l>in!ul.iy on 
yo»r age. From the nionu:nt the deed w.is ie;_Jsieied 'fts 
it was in Iftft jnihlic 4 )ress uiili cveiy >.oloninilythe i ^ih 
of November bc<'ame yom'own tind on!v bnthd.iy, and 
you ccascd1:o have been born on C'hnslm.is D.iy. \ ,k 
your father : I am sfire lie will tell yon this - s,)nnd law. 
You arc thus become a month ami tuehe e.s )oun}^i*r 
you were, but \\ill go on giowiny. ohh'i foi the 
chanrJi’ the regular and Iniin.m mannei from one 1 >ih 
•iwiiwriijei to ilie n(*.\t. ’I he eifed on me moie 
doubtful; 1 m.'ty, as you suggest, h\e for evei ; I m.ght, 
on the other hand, come to pic s like the^ one hoise 
shay at a moment’s notice; doubtless the sl^ p was 
risky, but I do not the least leg^et that whii a enables 
me to sign myself your reveied and delr hud name- 
father, K(jr.i:pT Luui.s bM■.VhN^^ON 


'I'o Cn.YRt.Ks Haxikk 

[/b/7/V//fr, Novt'nilh’r hSqiJ 

DE.AR CHARI F.*^, [After (Usdingw'th some maiien of 
business] 1 believe that’s a’. Jiyihis time, 1 suppose you 
will have he trd fnMii McClure, find the h of r.ih'ul 
will be decided on for better for worse, 'Die end of The 
IVreeher'^ocs by this mail, an awfae relief. I am now 
free and can do what I jjUmsc. What do^I jjk.ise 1 
kenna. I’ll bide a w’ce. There’s a ehild’s histon m the 
wind; and there’s my grandfallier^s life begun ; and 
there’s a hisF^ of Samoa m the la.st four or fyvo yc;*t-> 
begun—there’s a kind of sen?e to this bofik ; it may help 
the Samoans, it may help m(> for I am bound on the 
altar here for anli-GcAnanisin. Tj;ien there’s The Pearl 
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about a quarter done; and there’s various shott 

stones in variou-^ dejjrees of incompleteness. De’il, • 
there’s plcni\ grist; but the mill’s unco slaw! To¬ 
morrow oi r.c^t day, when the mail’s through, I’ll attack 
ofle s'l oUier, or maybe something else. All these 
•schemes begin to laugh at me, for the clay’s lah through, 
and I believe <iic pen grows^leavy. However, I believe 
The JU'fether is a good yam of its poof sort, and 
it is certa^1Iy well nourished witii facts; no realist 
c.in t«)ucli me; there; for by this time I dO begin 
•o know something of life in the XIXth century, which 
•1^* imvclist cither in Trance or England seems know 
much of. You must have great larks over masonry. 
You’re away up in the ranks now and (according to works 
that I ha\q read) tloubtless design assassinations. But 
I am an outsider ; and I have a certain liking for a light 
unto my path which vl'ould deter me from joining the 
rank and file of so vast and dim a confraternity. At your 
altitude it becomes (of course) amusing and perhaps use¬ 
ful. Yes, I remember the LJ R.,^ and the constitution, 
and •my homily on Libeity, and yours on Reverence, 
which was never written—so I never knew what reverence 
was. I remember I wanted to write Justice a^so; but I 
forget who had the billet. My dear papa was in a devil 
of a taking ; and I had to go and lunch at Terrier’s in 
strangely begrutten state, which was infra dig, for a 
homilist on liberty. It was about four, I suppose, that' 
we^met in the Lothian Road,—had we’ the price of two 
bitters between us ? questionable ! 

Your bookseller (I have lost his letter, I mean the,, 
i^d has, arranging my room, and so have to send 
by you), wrote me a letter about Old Bailey Papers. 
Gosh, I n4;ar swaifed ; darn’d, man, I near had dee’d o’t." 
1*1 t’s only^in 01 twa vohimes 1 want; say $00 or loop 

> S<ie vol. i. pp. 46, 49. 
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pages of the stuff; and the worthy man (much doifljtinn) 
propose^ to bury me in volumes. IMcasc allay hi^ 
and apologise that I ]iavc not written him <lirect. His 
note was civil and ijurposelikc. And plciiisc send me a 
copy of Henley’s Hook of Ver:ses ; mine has disapju'aittd. 

*K. L. S. 


To Sidney Colvin 

No 7 t. [891 

. MY DEAR COLVIN, MY DEAR COLVIN, I wolalcr how 
gt^^n iVi going to write it. In spite of the loss of three 
d;^,^s I have to tell, and a lot of weeding ,tnd raca » 
planting, I have finished since the mail left f«>ur ch.iplta.i, 
forty-eight pages of my Samoa history. •It is true that 
the first three had been a good deal drafted two yen', 
ago, but they had all to bo written and le-wiiiten, and the 
fourth chapter is all new. Chapter l. Elements of I;. ^cord 
-^Native, il. Elements of Discord—roreign. 111. The 
Success of Laupepa. iv. Brandcis. v. Will probably be 
called ‘ Tte Rise o^ Mataafa.’ vi. Furor Cousiiluris a 
devil of a long^ chapter, vii. Slucbcl the I’.n ili^ator. 
VIII. Government under the .Treaty of Berlin, ix. Piar- 
tical Suggestions. Say threc-si.xths of it arc done, maybe 
more; by this mail five chapters should go, and that 
[^should be a good half of it; say sixty pages. And if you 
consider that 1 sent by last mail the end of The Wrecker^ 
coining on for seventy or eighty pages, and the mail 
before that the entire tale of the Heath of Falesd^ P do 
not think I can be accused of idleness. 'I'his is my 
season; 1 often work six and seven, nfld sometimes 
eight hours ; and the same day 1 cflii perhaps*weeding 
or planting for an hour or two more - and 1 dare say yvu 
know what hard work weeding is -and it all a^ees with 
me at this time of the year—lil^c—like i(]len(ss, if a map 
of my years could be Rile* 
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My*first visit to Api.^ was a shock to me ; every sccc^l 
pcifton the of himself, and the place^ reeking< 

with infection. llul I have not got tlft thing yet, 
and hope to^esc ape 'I'liis slio^s how niucli strong^- 
I ,am • iliink of ni< llitting through a town of influenza 
]),it’’( nt , ^ecm.ngly nn^e.uhed. We arc all c)ifethc cacao 


planting. 

I lu .ie.\t day in\ wife aivl J rode over to iJie (ierman 
])t .Illation, Vaili lc, whose managcM js almost the only 
weim.'Mi h'fi to spc.ik to ns. Sc\cnly labourers down 
v\ith ll/a ' It is a lo\cly ride, half-way dcftvn 

moini'.iui tow u'ls Ajaa, then tuin to the right, fpj:dC!ie 
ai' i thicc mile of solitary grass and go€Oa palms, 
to i’hi »e the ^s(M beats and the wild" wind blows un- 
I e.i'.ingly alnnit the plantation house, (^n the way down 
I'h nny «ai(?, ‘ Now what would you do if you .saw Colvin 
roming iij) ’ • 

Next day w'lTiode down to Apia to make calls. 

Ve^lcrday the mail came, and the fat was in the fire. 

A'fiT'. 29//' (r).— IJook.^ All right. I must sayj like your 
ender. And the pajjcrs are some of tlTcm up to dick, and 
no inist.ikc. 1 agree witli you the lights seem a little 
turned down. 'J’hc truth is, 1 \\as far lhrou||li (if yoife 
uiidcrslaiid Scots), and fame none too soon to the Soutli^ 
Seas, wheie 1 was to .erover peace ol body and mirli 
No man hut myself knew' all my bitlerne.s's in those dij ^ 
Remembci that, the next time you think I regret i 
exij^. And however low the lights are, the stiiff'is 'tft 
and I believe the more efiecti re ; after all, w’hat 1 w’ish 
fight is the boBl fouglit by a lathcr cheerless prcsentatioiii 
of the ty.Jlh. The ^vorld must return some day to the 


Across the Plains. The papcis spcci.rlly referred to in the next 
lines are ftiosc w t illen .at S.u-.in.ic I-.ike in the winter of 1887-88, 
including A iMttcr to a Vou/t^ Ucn/lcman, I'ulvii et Umbra, A 
tstsnas oV/'/z/t?//,* 
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word duty, and be done with the word reward, •'riioic 
• are no 4 scw.irds, and plenty dntie-.. Aiul the so(>n* r ;i 
i^ian secb that and aet^i upon it like a gentleman or a line 
4>ld barbarian, the bettru" for biin^elf. , 

•There is in\ usual ])ij//h: about piiblisheis. ('h.'Uto 
ought to IliLVO it, a-^he has all tlie othei i siays ; these all 
belong to me, .'flu! ('halt«) jfliblishes on lemis. Longm.in 
has forgotten the leims we aie on ; let him look up our 
first corrosponilene#, and he will see 1 reseiveil explicitly, 
as was niy habit, the right l(» ii'iniblish as I c boose. II.id 
tb-C same anangement with i It nley, Mag.- miu' ofAtt, and 
wit^ Tullor'n, l-'iasci’s.- In. an\ nceess.ny note nr pie- 
facc, it would be a ical sm-vicc if you would uiuU rtake 
the duty y air'clf. I should love a jire^u e by you, as 
shoit or as long as you choose, tbice senli iues, *hiity 
pages, the thing I shouhl like is your nam*. And the 
excuse of my great distance stwjias -.iiflicient. i d all 
return with this the sheets t orret ted as far is I have 
them ; the rcat 1 adl le.i\e, if you will, to yi>ii imliiely ; 
let it be j^our 1 xol^ aiul disclaim what you uisiikc in the 
preface. You can say it was at my e.iger prayer. I sliould 
say 1 am the Itss wil'.ng to [Xiss ('iiatlo over, bt;cause be 
behavctl^hc other tlay in a \ciy h indsome m.inner. lie 
asked leave to rc[)nnt Damien ; 1 g.avo it to him as a 
present, explaining I couhl iiseise no emolumeiu for a 
personal attack. .And he look rjul my share of jirolits, 
and sent tliem in my n.iine lo the Lojici Kund. 1 could 
not bear after that to lake from him any of that *las-> 
of books winch I h. vo always given him, ’I'eU him the 
same terms will do Claik to piini, uniform with the 
others. • • 

I have lost all the days since this letter began re-hand-* 
ling Chapter iv. of tlic .Samoa racket. I du»1iot go in* 
for literature; acklicss myself to sensible people rather 
than to sensitive. And, indeea, it is a kmd of journalismi 
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I have no riglu 10 dally ; if it is to help, it must come 
S001I. In two months from now it shall be dane, and 
should be published in the course of March. I propose 
Cassell gets i4. I am going to call it A Footnote to 
History: F,y/t/ Years of 'lYoubic in Samoa, I believe. 
I recoil lioiii SCI ions names ; they ^ccin so^fniich too 
pi-ei(Miin)iis lor .i pamphlet. *11 will be iilJout the size of 
Treasure /./amt, I behove. Of course, as^ you now 
know, my case of < onsi ien- e *.,lcai^d itself off, and 1 
be*; 111 my inter’ention directly to one of the parties, 
'i'he othei, the Chief Justice, I am to inform of my boa^*’ 
the fust .ision. Ood knows if the book will do-miy' 
goii<! harm ; but I judge it right to try. There is 
one man’. life 4:ertainly involved ; and it may be all our 
lives 1 must noi stand and slouch, but do my best as 
be.a 1 can. iiul )ou may conceive the difficulty of a 
liistoi) extending to thc*i)rcscnt week, at least, and where 
almost all the actors upon all sides are of my personal 
acquaintance. The only way is to judge slowly, and 
write boldly, and leave tlie issue to ^te. . . ••! am far 
indeej from wishing to confine myself to creative work ; 
that Is a loss, the other repairs ; the one chance for a 
man, and, above all, for one who grows eldeily^heni, is 
to vary drainage and repair. That is the one thing I 
understand - the cultivation of the shallow solum of my 
brain. But I would rather, from soon on, be released 
from the obligation to write. In five or six years this 
plarftation—suppose it and us still to exist—should pretty 
well support us and pay wages ; not before, and already 
the six years ^em long to me. If literature were but a 
pastime !• • 

I have interrupted myself to write the necessary 
*notificati(m to the Cliicf Justice. 

see in ltrt)king up Lojignian’s letter that it was as 
usual the letter of an obliging gentleman; so do not 
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trouble him with my romindor. I vvi*:;]! all my publtslicrs 
•were no(»so nice. And I ha\r a fourth and a lifth bayin^ 
1*^ my heels ; but fr^ of rouise, they must 

vantin}^. ^ 

d)er. 7 .nd. -No answci from the Chief Juslii e, whi« h#is 
like him,•but suio4' vciy uiom^ m h a < ase '1 he 
lunch bell ! 1 Ti.i\o been woik, plavhv patience and 

weeding a+1 moi 1111114 Vi -iieiday and th<‘ tlay before 
I drafted eleven a»d ie\i-teil nine pages of (Chapter v., 
and the truth is, I was extinct by luncli-iime, and 
■^ayed*patience sourly the lest of the day. 'I’o-morrow 
or ^e‘xt day 1 hope to go in again and win. lainch 
2nd liell. 

Dec. 2 n(if affer)>oon .— I hav'c kept uy the idleness ; 
blew on the pipe to Belle’s piano ; tlien liad a ride in the 
forest all by m> ’lainscl; back and pipeil .igifin, and now 
dinner nearing. Take up this sheet with nothing to say. 
The weird ligure of b'aauma is in the room v.ashing .ny 
windows, in a black lai alava ^kilt; ivlth a ic‘d handkeo !ii jf 
hanging from round her neck between her bt' ; not 
another stitch ; hei hair close cropped and mlrfl ;^when 
she first came here she was an angelic liitic stripling, 
but she ii now in full flower--or lialf (lowei and grows 
bu.Yom. As I write, 1 h ar her wet cloth mo\iiig mid 
grunting wdth sonic industry ; fur 1 had a woid this day 
with her husband on the matter of work and ine.d-linic, 
when she is always late. Ami she has a v.igue reven-m e 
for P*ipa, as she and her enormous husband adi^rcss 
me when anything is wrong. Her hcnband f.afaele, 
sometimes called the archangel, of whom ^ li.ivc writ you 
often. Rest of our household, ^‘alolo, < ; Pulu, 

kitchen bby, good, steady, indusuious lad.s; Henry, 
back again from Sa\aii, where his lo\c affair ^cems nor 
to have prospered, with what looks like :* spear-wound 
in the back of his bead, of which Nfr. Reticence sajfs 
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nolhifig; Simi, Mnniiele, and two other labourers 084- 
doors. Lafadc is provost of the live-stock, ^whereof. 
now, three milk cows, one biill-qilf, one heifer, Jack^ 
Macfarlanc, th'.’ inMic, Harold, Tifa^^a Jack, Donald and 
Kdinburi;li '.even lioiscs—(), and the stallion—ei^t 
horses; li\<- total, if iny arithmetic 4 * correct, 

thirteen he id of beasts; 1 •don’t kno\^ how the pigs 
stand, e. the ducks, or the chhkens ; but we •get a good 
man) e ggs, and now and again a dueiiling or a chickling 
for the table ; ih-; pigs .ire more solemn, and appear only 
on birtlnl.'ivs .ind sirh. * 40 

.\fo*uhy* 1. 7. -On I'riday morning about 
1500 seeds anived, and we set to any^^ti;^ed from 

IweU'o liiat d.'\}' to six, and went to bed pretty tired. 
Ntxt ti.iy I got about an hour and a lialf at my History, 
and was at ft again by 8.10, and except an hour for lunch 
kept at it till four P.M. • Yesterday, I did some History 
in the morning, and slept most of the afternoon; and 
to-(l.iy, being still averse from physical labour, and the 
mail diawing nigh, drew out of the sguad, an4 finished 
for pr^ss the fifth chapter of my History ; fifty-nine pages 
in one month ; which (you will allow me to say) is a 
devil of a large order; it means at least if 7 pages 
of writing; 89,000 words! and hours going to and 
fro among my notes. However, this is the way it has 
to be done ; the job must be done fast, or it is of no 
use. And it is a curious yarn. Honestly, I think people 
should be amused and convinced, if they could be at the 
pains to look at such a damned outlandish piece of 
machinery, wRich of course they won’t. And much I 
care. • % 

* When I was filling baskets all Saturday,*in my dull 

* mulish w!^, perhaps the slowest worker there, surely the 
most particular, and the only one that never looked up or 
knocl^ off, I could not l}ut'think:' I should have been 
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s#nt on exhibition as an example to youn}; litcrary^men. 

•Here is howjo learn to write, iiii.nht be the m«)lto. You 
sj^oulcl have seen us > the vciamlah was like an Irish 
llog ; our hands and fa«:es weie bcdaubril yith soil ; and 
Faauma was supposed to have sIhk k the ri^lit note wlitn 
she remaflfed (<i piiopos of nt)ihing), ‘ d'oo imieh e/fch: 
(soil) for me !’ *The racaotyoLi nuiTt undei stand i has to 
be planted%it first in baskets of plaitcfl roi oa-leaf. Fioin 
four to ten natives frere plaiting these in the wood-shed. 
Four boys were diiTi^’ing up soil and briiii^ing it by the 
to the verandah. Lloyd .ind I and llclle, and 
or nfifttties S. (who came to bear a h.ind), Wfo* fillinj; 
tlie baskets, removing stones an<l iunips of clay; Austin 
and Faauma carried them when full tP Fanny, who 
planted a seed in each, and then ‘?ct them, packed close, 
in the corners of the verandah. Fioin twelve on Frida> 
till five P.M. on Saturday wc [)hmlcd tl:j first and 
more than 700 of a second lot. You cannot dream how 
filthy we weie, and we were all properly tired. 'Fncy 
are all at^t again y)-day, bar Hcllc and mo, not rerpiiiecl, 
and glad to be out ot it. The Cliirf J isiice has n^t yet 
replied, and I have news that he received my letter. 
What a ftan I 

I have gone cra/y over llourget’s Sensa/ions tVItalie ; 
hence the enclosed dedication,' a mere cry of gjatitudc 
for the best fun Tve had over a new book this ever so ! 


To Fred Orr 

The following is in ai»svi*i lo an applic.niun (pi an autograph 
from a young gentleman in the Uniieti StJUcs 

Vailima^ Upolu^ Siimoa^ November • 

DEAR SIR,—Your obliging coinmunitation i^to hand.* 
1 am glad to find that you have read somewof my books, 

I For theMulume Across the trains. 
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and tS see that you spell my name right. This is a p6^ 
(foi»somc reason) of j^rcat difliciilty ; and 1 believe that a* 
gentleman who can spell Stevcnsq^i with a v at sixteey, 
should have a,show for the Presidency before fifty. By 
that time 

I, nearer to the waysidjp inn, 

m 

predict that you will have ojityrown your taste for auto¬ 
graphs, but perhaps your son may have inherited the 
collection, and on the morning of ^he great day will 
recall my prophecy to your mind. And in the papers o^ 
1921 (sny) '.his letter may arouse a smile. jj 

Whatever you do, read something else beside^ novels 
and nc\vjpa])crs ; the first are good enough when they are 
good ; the scccfhd, at their best, are worth nothing. Read 
great book^ of literature and history; try to understand 
the Roman Empire and the Middle Ages; be sure you j 
do'not understand whcn*you dislike them; condemnation 
is non-comprehension. And if you know something of 
these two periods, you will know a little more about 
to-day, and may be a good President. • 

1 send you my best wishes, and am yours, 

Robert Louis Stevenson, 

Author of a vast quantity of littU books 


To E. L. Burlingame 


The next letter announces to his New York publishers the 
begiiming of his volume on the troubles of Samoa, A Footno^' 
to History. 

[ Vailima^ December 

MY DE^R burling:AMK, —The end of The Wrqfi 
'having but just come in, you will, 1 dare say, be app: 

Ho receiv^^hree (possibly four) chapters of a new book of. 
the least attractive sort: a history of nowhere in a comer, 
or no time to mention, running toea volume 1 Well, it 
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very likely be an illusion ; it is very likely nft one 
»could ptj^sibly wish to read it, but I wish to publish it. 

If you clon*t*cotton tq the idia, kindly set it up at iny * 
^pense, and let me know your terms piiblishinj^. 
Tlje great affair to me is to have per reiiiin(if it migjn 
be) four five—l:jptlcr say half a dozen sets of the 

roughest prooff that e.in lA? drawn. Thoie are a good 
many menjberc whom [ want to read the blessed thing, 
and not one wouldiiavc the cnerj^y to read MS. Ai the 
same time, if you care to glance at it, and ha\c the lime, 
l^ u ^outd be veiy glad of your opinion as to whether 1 
A^^made any step at all towards possibly inducing folk 
at home to read matter so I'xtianoous .uul outlandish. 

I become heavy and owlish ; years si^ upon me ; it 
begins to seem to me to be a man’s business to leave off 
his damnable faces and say his say. Else I*couKI have 
made it pungent and light and Jively. In considering, 
kindly forget that I am R. L. S. ; think of the four 
chapters as a book you are reading, by an inh.'ibilriiit of 
our ‘lovely but falil’ i'dands ; and .see if it could possibly 
amuse the hebetated public. I have to publuJi anyway, 
you understand; I have a purpose beyond; 1 am con* 
cemed f^r some of the parties to this ([uarrcl. Wh.at 
1 ^ant to hear is from curiosity; what i want you to judge 
of is^what we are to do with the book in a business sense*. 
To melt is not business at all; I had meant oiiginally to 
lay all the profits to the credit of Samoa ; when it comes 
to the pinch of writing, I judge this unfair--I give^too 
mu^— and I mean to keep (if there be any profit at all) 
onfe-half for the artisan ; the rest I shall hold over to gi\e 
to the Samoans for that which I choose and agui^ist work 
.done, I think I have never heard of greater insolence * 
than to attempt such a subject; yet the tale is ^ strange* 
"and mixed, and the people so oddly charaotered—above 
all, the whites —and the high note of tfie hurricane aiiCl 
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the \\%rsliips is so well prepared to take popular iniereK, 
and the lailcr part is so directly in the day’s nx)vement,» 
that I am not without hope but s©me mayt’ead it; an^l 
if they don’t, y. miiirain on them ! Here is, for the first 
tlaic, a tale of (Irccks—Homeric Greeks—mingled Miith 
moderns, and all true; Odysseus alongside •of Riijah 
lh<H}kc,; .ftid all true. •Here is for the 
first time since the (Wrecks (that I remember)<he history 
of a liandful of men, where all know each other in the.ij! 
eyes, and live dose in a icw acres, narrated at length, 
and \\ith the seriousness of history. Talk of the ^odojir 
novel; here is a modern history. And if I had the^^ft 
fortune to found a school, the legitimate historian might , 
Mr down and c|ie, for he could never overtake his material. 
Her' is a little talc that has not ‘ caret’-ed its‘vates’; 

* sacer ’ is aliotlicr point. 

R. L. S. 


To Hknry James 

Mr. Henry J.imes was in the hahil ol scTiding out for Steven¬ 
son’s Totalling hooks that '•comed likely to inteiest him, and among 
the last had been M. Paul IJourgct's Sensations d^Italie.^ 

December 7th^ 1891 

MY DEAR HENRY JAMES,— Thanks for yours; your 
former letter was lost; so it appears was my long and 
masterly treatise on the Traffic Muse. I remember 
sending it very well, and there went by the same mail a 
long andmasterly tractate to Gossc about his daddy’s life, 
for which I ha^e been long expecting an acknowledgment, 
and whi^ is plainIy,gone to the bottom with the other. 
If you see Gosse, please mention it. These gems of 
• cnticism*^re now lost literature, like the tomes of Alex- 
andria. I could not do ’em again. And 1 must ask you 
th be content wi^ a dull head, a iveary hand, and short 
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Henry James 

^^mmonS| for to-day, as I am ph>&iciilly tired witli hard 

• work o^ every kind, the labours of ihc planter .ind the 
author bolh^iled upog luc mountain <lccp. 1 am delighted 
Jieyond expression by Hourget’s book : ke has phra'^es 
^\)lich affect me almost like Montaigne ; I h^id icid^rc 
this a mneacily cssj^y of his on rasc.il; this book docs it; 
1 write for alf his c >'>ays liy this n\ail, and shall try to 
meet him*when I come to Europe. The proposal is to 
pass a summer in*Fr.mce, 1 think in Royat, where the 
faithful could come and visit me ; they aic now not 

I exj)cct Henry James to come and break a crust 
with us. I believe it will be only my wife and 
myself f'and she will go over to England, but not I, or 
possibly incog, to South.amplon, and thon to lloscombe 
to see poor Lady Shelley. I am writing—trying to write 
in a Babel fit for the bottomless pit; my wife, her 
daughter, her grandson and my^nother, all shrieking at 
each other round the houac—r ot in war, thank f Jod ! but 
the din is ultra martial, and the note of Lloyd Joins in 
occasion;|lly, and the cause of this to-do is simply citcao, 
whereof chocolate comes. You may drinl: of our olioco* 
late perhaps m five or six years from now, and not know 
. it. It miikes a fine bustle, and gives us some hard work, 
otft of which 1 have slunk for to-day. 

1 have a story coming out : (.lod knows when or how ; 
it answers to the name of the Ikach df Falesd^ ami I think 
well of it. 1 was delighted with the Tntj'ic Mu^e ; 1 
thought the Muse heiscif one of your bc.^t work‘d; I 
was delighted also to hciir of the success of your piece^ 

• as yoii know 1 am a dam failure,^ and inigfit have d[ned 
with the dinner i.lub that Daudfit and tiiesfe parties 

i^<luented. ^ 

-- day.— I have just been breakfasting at 41 aiae and 

Brindisi, and the charm of jilourget JiagMdes me. 

14.#. on*tbe stage. 

• • III.—21 
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wonder if this exquisite fellow, all made of fiddle-string 
and %cent and intelligence, could bear any of qjy bald 
* prose. If you think he could, ask Ciolvin to %end him a 
copy of these l^t essays of mine when they appear; anif^ 
lcll*Bourget;they go to him from a South Sea Island 
literal homage. I have read no new ]|ook for^wars that 
gave me the same literary thril? as his Sen^Hons Italic, 
If (as I imagine) my cut-and-dry literature •would be 
death tij him, and w'orse than death—journ&lism—be 
siIlmiI on the point. For I have a great curiosity to know 
him, and if he doesn’t know my work, I shall hafe tljpu 
better (h..niie of making his acquaintance. I^ead 
Tht' Pupil Ih^ other day with great joy ; j^jJuHtifttle boy 
is admii i'-a;; why is there no little'boy like that unless 
he hails from ihe Gicat Republic? 

lleif; I broke off, and wrote IJourget a dedication ; no 
i!sc Insisting ; it’s a l«vc affair. O, he’s exquisite, 1 
ijless you for the gift of him. 1 have really enjoyed this 
book as I—almost as I—used to enjoy books when I was 
going twenty—twenty-three ; and thesg are the^ears for 
readiiig 1 R. L. S. 


To Sidney Colvin , - ^ 

\yaiUmti\ Tuesday^ Dec. 1891 
SIR, —I have the honour to report further explorations 
of the course of the river Vaca, with acconl^anying 
skefth plan. The party under my command consisted 
of one horse^ and was extremely insubordinate and 
inutjnous, owing to not being used to go into the bush, 
and beinf lialf-brokefc anyway—and that the wrong half. 
^The routg indicated for my party was up the bed of the 
so-called fiver Vaea, which I accordingly followed to a 
(^stance of pSrhs^s t\vo 01;, three furlongs eastward from 
the house of Vailima, where the stream being quite dry, 
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♦fie bush thick, .'ind the ground very dilVK uh, 1 (fecided 
to leavfi the main body of the force under my comitiand 
ded to a tree, and punh on myself with the point of the 
oadvance guard, consisting of one man. «rhc valley had 
become very narrow and aiilcss; foliage^ close Aut 
above; i»y bed o( the stream much excavated, so that 
I passed undef fallen tree* without stooping. Suddenly 
it turned*sharply to the noilh, at rigiu angles to its 
former direction ;• I heard living water, and came in 
view of^a tall face of rock and the stream spraying clown 
ittnight have been clin)l)cd, but it would have been 
dang^erous, and I had to make my way up the steep 
earth banks, wbeic there is nowhere any footing for man, 
only for trees, which made the rounds# of my ladder. 
I was near the lop of this climb, wbicli was very hot 
and steep, and the pulses were buzzing all over my body, 
when 1 made sure there was on^ external sound in Ji.y 
ears, and paused to listen. No mis’ .ikc ; a sound of a 
mill-wheel thundering, I thought, close by, yet below 
me, a tfl^ge inill-\^heL!, yet not going steadily, but with 
a schotdsche movement, and at Ciich fresh iiypctus 
shaking the mountain. There, whore 1 was, I just put 
down th* sound to the mystery of the bush ; where no 
sound now surprises me—a.icl any sound alarms ; I only 
thought it would gi\c Jack a fine fright, down where he 
stood tied to a tree by himself, and lie was badly enough 
scared when I left him. The good folks at home identi¬ 
fied it; it was a sharp earthcjuakc. • 

At the lop of the climb I made my way again to the 
watercourse; it is beio lunning steady lihd pretty full; 
strange these intermuicm ies—and^ust a little jiclow the 
main stream is quite dry, and all the original brook jias 
gone down some lava gallery of the mounlaia—and jus^ 
a little further below, it begins picking up from the left 
hand in little boggy#tribufarics, and in the inside of*a 
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hundred yards has {^rown a brook again.^ The general 
course of the brook was, I guess, S.E.; the va\ley still * 
. very deep and whelmed in wood. • It seemwl a swindl^ 
to have made up sheer a climb and still find yourself aU 
th(?bottom ^of a well. lJul gradually the thing seemed lo 
shallow, the iiecs to seem pooicr and smallet? I could 
sec more and more of the silvbr sprinkles*of sky among 
the foliage, instead of the sombre piling up of tJec behind 



tree. And here 1 had two scares—first, away up on ipy 
rigl* hand I heard a bull low; I think it was a bull from 

< ... 

1 As to this pu8uliar iniermittency of the Samoan streoms/fi^lW 
their uppej course, but Inflow in in.\uy places dry or lost, com|Hiie 
* the late Lord Pembroke’s South Sga Bubbles, p. aia:—‘Qne,od^' 
ethillg conwwted with these ravines is the fact that the higher ^ 
the more water you find. Unlike the Thames, which begins/^.'- 
hflleve, in half a mile of dusty lane, and expands in its biimmi^s 
, breadth as it approaches the sea, a* Samolln stream begins in bub*' * 
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quality of the low, whicli was singularly songftil and 
beautifyl; the bulls belong to me, but how did I know 
that the bufi was awyc of that ? and my advance guard 
jiot being at all properly armed, we advayreil with great 
Pirecaution until 1 was satisfied that I was passing east¬ 
ward of«lJie enerqy. It was during this period that a 
pool of the ri^r suddoidy^Doilcd up in my face in a little 
fountain. • It was in a very dreary, marshy part among 
dilapidated trees Uiat you sec through holes iu the trunks 
of; and if any kind of beast or elf or devil had come out 
>Qf tbdt sudden silver ebullition, I dccla'c I do not think 
I^ould have been surpiised. It was pethaps a thing 
as ouricruj—a fish, with which these head waters of the 
stream are alive. They are some of thegi as long as my 
finger, should be easily caught in these shallov's, and 
some day I’ll have a dish of them. • 

Very soon after I came to wh«re the stream collects in 
another banana swamp, with the bananas blearing well. 
Beyond, the course is again quite dry ; it mounts with a 
sharp tqrn a ver^ steep face of the mountain, and then 
stops abruptly at the lip of a plateau, I suppose the top 
of Vaea mountain : plainly no more springs here— there 
was nowsmallcst furrow of a watercourse beyond -and 
my task might be said to be accomplished. Hut such is 
the animated spirit in the service that the whole advance 
guard expressed a sentiment of disappointment that an 
exploration, so far successfully conducted, should come 


bting plenty and ends m utter drought a mile or two from the <;.‘Ut 
water. Gradually as you ascend you become* more and more 
bopeiii]; moist {)atchcs of sand appear here and there, then tiny 
pools that a fallen leaf might cover, tifen larger oni» with liltitt 
thread-like runs of water between them; larger and IprgiT. all 
you reach some hard ledge of trap, over which a gibrious stream 
gurgles and splashes into a pool rynple enough fdir the bath of_an 
depbanL' 
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to a stt>p in the most promising view of fresh succcsse*l« 
And«though unprovided either with compass or ^utlass, 
it was determined to push some wfiy along fhe plateau, 
marking our direction by the laborious process of bendings 
dof/n, sitting upon, and thus breaking the wild cocoanut 
trees. This was the less rcgrclted by^all from,j»delight- 
fiil discovery made of a huge banyan growftig here in the 
bush, \\llh flying-buttressed flying buttresses, ^nd huge 
arcs of trunk hanging high overhead and trailing 
down new complications of root. I climbed some way 
up v/hat seemed the original beginning; it was ^asi^f^ 
to chmb than a ship’s rigging, even rattled; eye'ry- 
where Uierc was foot-hold and hand-hold. It was 
judged wise to ..return and rally the main body, who 
had now been left alone for perhaps forty minutes in 
thr: bush. ' 

. The return was effected in good order, but unhappilyl 
I only arrived (like so many other explorers) to find my 
main body or rear-guard in a condition of mutiny; the 
work, it is to be supposed, of terror. It is right J should 
tell you the Vaca has a bad name, an ai/u fafi7te —female 
devil of the woods—succubus—haunting it, and doubtless 
Jack had heard of her ; perhaps, during my abserce, saw 
her ; lucky jack ! Anyway, he was neither to hold nor 
to bind, and finally, after nearly smashing me by accident, 
and from mere scare and insubordination several times, 
deliberately set in to kill me ; but poor Jack ! the tree he 
seleqfied for that purpose was a banana! 1 jumped off 

and gave him the heavy end of my whip over the buttocks I 
Then I took aifd talked in his ear in various voices ; you 
should h%ve heard n^y alto—it was a dreadful, devilish 
*notg —1 knew Jack knew it was an aitu. Then I mounted 
fiim agaiif,(And he carried me fairly steadily. HeMl learn 
yet. He has to learn to trust absolutely to his rider; till 
does, the risk is always gitrat inu thick bush, where a 
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^fellow must try dift'erent passa.^cs, and put b.vk and 
forward, and pick his way by hair',-l)ioa<Itbs. 

The cxficdition rcUirncd lo Wiiliin.i in limn to loj'.oivn. 
j^thc visit of the R. C. Risliop. lie is a 'iU|i'Mn>r inaiii 
^ituch above the aveiayn of pru'sis. * , 

Thui^dtiy .—Yesterday the same expediti^'n set foiili 
to the southward by \\hawis kiK)un .is f muthi is’ Ro.id. 
At a fallen tree whi( h ('ompiciely blork> tin- wav, the 
main body was ^s before left behind, and tlie ailv.inee 
guard of one now |jio(<*edc.l with the CNploiation. At 
-Jhe 4gJFCat tree known as Mepi Tree^ after M.ibi-n the ^ 
si^rveyor, the expedition struck forty yar<ls due west 
till it biruck the top of a steep bank win* h it des< ended. 
The w'hole bottom of the latine is filled witli shaip lava 
blocks quite unrolled and very (liflicuTt and dangerous 
to walk among ; no water in the course, sijaice any sign 
of water. And yet surely wa^er must have air de this 
bold cutting in the plateau. \nd if so, why is t?te lava 
sharp? My science gave out; but 1 could not b-at think 
it ominous and volcanic. 'I’he course of the stream was 
tortuous, but with a resultant direction a little by wi'sl 
of north ; the sides the who'e way exceeding stCcp, the 
exped^ion buried under fathoms of foliage. Presently 
water appeared in thv< bottom, a good quantity ; perhaps 
thirty or forty cubic feet, with pools and watcrfails. A 
tree that stands all along the banks hcie must be very 
fond of water ; its roots lie close-packed down the stream, 
like hanks of guts, so as to make often a ( orrugaicd walk, 
each root ending in a blunt tuft of fil.uncnts^ plainly to 
drink water. Twice there came in smalUtribularies from 
the left or wc->iein side - the whole plateau having a 
smartish inclination to the cast ; one of thc*tributarieB 
in a handsome little web of silver hanging in*the f 5 re%^. 
Twice I was startled by binls ; one lhaf barked like a 
dog ; another that^whisUeef loud ptoughman’s signals,. 
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so tha^I voiv f was thrilled, and thought 1 had falleil^ 
amon^ runaway blacks, and regretted my cutlass which 
•I had lost and left behind while taking boarings. A 
good many fishes in the brook, and many cray-fish ; one* 
of t|j»e l.isl with *a queer glow-worm head. Like all ou^ 
brooks, the vt-aier is pure as air, and runs over re^ stones 
like rubies. The foliage alon^ both ^DanVs very thick 
and high, the place rlorc, the walking exceedingly 
laborious. Ily the time the expedition jfcached the fork, 
it was felt cxi ccdingly fpiestionable whether the moral 
of the force were sutficiently good to undertake more 
extended operations. A halt was called, the men 
refreshed with water and a bath, and it was decided at 
a drumhead council of war to continue the descent of 
the Embassy wTater straight for Vailima, whither the 
expqdition returned, in rather poor condition, and wet 
to the waist, about 4 r.M. 

Thus in two days the two main w'atcrcourses of this 
country have been pretty thoroughly explored, and I 
conceive my instiuctions fully carried out. The main 
body of the second expedition was Wrought liack by 
anothei officer despatched for that purpose from Vailima. 
Casualties: one horse wounded; one man bruised; no 
deaths—as yet, but the bruised man feels to-day as if 
his case was mighty serious. 

Dec, 25, ’91.—Your note with a very despicable bulletin 
of health arrived only yesterday, the mail being a day 
behind. It contained also the excellent Times article,, 
whiclf was a sight for sore eyes. I am still tcUfOo ; the 
blessed Germains will have none of me; and I only hope 
they may enjoy the Times article. ’Tis my revenge I 1 
vish you h\id sent the fetter too, as I have no copy,^and 
riot even know what I wrote the last day, with a b^d^ 
headache, and, the mail going out However, it must 
„haTe^eh about right, for the,Time,s^ article was in the. 
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sjftit I wished to arouse. 1 hope we can i-ct rid rtf ilic 
•man before it is too late. Ho 1ms set the natives to ; 
but the nali\%s, by Clod’s blcssini^, do not w.int to fiiiht, ' 
'4pd 1 tliipk it will fi/zlc out--no thanks lojihc man who 
tri^d to start it. Hut 1 did not mvan to diit't intf) i1k*^o 
politics ; «j)th<M' to* tell \ou what 1 ha\c »lone since 1 
last wiotc. • • 

Well, I worked away at my U’.'torv for a uliilc, and 
only got one chaplw done ; no lUuibi this spate of woik 
is pretty low now, and will be sotjii <li> ; b<ii, (.<m1 bless 
you,' wfitft a lot [ have accomplislii'd ; Mtcihet <lone, 
Beam of J'alesti done, half the I'rst t'ionnunt. 

j (I hear from ilmlingame, by tbo way, that he bk<-s the 
end of the Wreiker'y 'lis ceilainly a \ioU‘nt, daik yarn 
with intcrestin:*, plain tin ns of human nature;, th-'n 
Lloyd and 1 went down to live m Hayg.aid’s rooms, 
where Fanny presently joined ws. Hagyaid’-. rpp ins 
arc in a stianije ohl buikliny - old for Samoa, and has 
the effect of the 'imli.pie like some stranyc monastery; 

1 would ^tell you more of it, but 1 think I’m going to 

use it in a tale. The annexe close bv had its door 

' % 

sealed; poor Dowdney lost at sea in a schooner. 'I'he 
place is^h.aunled. '1 he vast empty sheds, the empty 
store, the airless, hot, long, low rooms, the claps of wind 
that set cverytliiog dying -a strange uncanny house t«» 
spend Christe.ias in. 

Jan, a day or two 1 have sat close and 

wrought hard at the in^tory^ and two rm)re chaptcrs^arc 
alt but done. About thirty pages should go by this mail, 
which is not what should be, but all 1 crtuld overtake. 
Will any one ever icad it? I fan^y not; peoyle don’t 
read history for reading, but for education and display— ’ 
and who desires education in the history of S.'yfloa, with * 
no population, no past, no futme, or the exploits of 
Mataafa, Malietoa, a«d Consul Knap|je? Colkitto adU 
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Gala^Sp arc a trifle to it. Well, it can’t be helped, anfli^t 
muct be done, and, better or worse, it’s capital There* 
are two to whom I have not been tkind—CAman Consul 
Becker and li^glish Captain Hand, R.N. • 

*(')n DcCj wh I rode down with Belle to go to (if you 
please) the Fancy B.all. When I jfot to tl^ beach, I 
found the barometer was helfiw 29“, the vfmd still in the 
oTsl and steady, but a huge offensive continenrf^ of clouds 
and vapours foi ming to leeward. It might be a hurricane; 

I dared n(it risk getting caught away from my work, and, 
leaving Belle, returned at once to Vailima. NAf day— 
ycsterd.iy—it was a tcarer ; we had storm shutters up ; I 
sat ill my room and wrote by lamplight—ten^pages, if you 
please, seven af them draft, and some of these compiled 
from as many as seven different and conflicting authorities, 
so that wa^a brave day’s work. About two a huge tree 
fell^^thin sixty paces of our house ; a little after, a second 
went; and we sent out boys with axes and cut down a 
third, which was too near the house, and buckling like a 
fishing rod. At dinner we had the front door closed and 
shut^red, the back door open, the lamp lit. The boys in 
the cook-house were all out at the cook-house door, where 
we could see them looking in and smiling. Usi.uilo and 
Faauma waited on us with smiles. The excitement was 
delightful. Some very violent squalls came as we sat 
there, and every one rejoiced ; it was impossible to kelp 
it; a soul of putty had to sing. All night it blew; the 
roo| was continually sounding under missiles; in the 
morning the verandahs were half full of branches torn 
from the foreft. There was a last very wild squall about 
six; the*rain, like a^thick white smoke, flying past the 
hqpse in volleys, and as swift, it seemed, as rifle b«alls; 
•all with% strange, strident hiss, such as I have only 
heard before*at sea, and, ^deed, thought to be a marine 
uSilHiomenon. Since then the windihns been falling with 
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a«&w squalls, mostly rain. Hut our road is iuipas^aMi; 
•for horses; we hear a schooner has been wro. U*d and 
some native houses bl«wn down in Apia, whcic Hcllc i-, 
still and must remain a prisoner. Lucky I yetuined wlulc 
I eould ! Hut the i*rcat KtH>d is this ; nuu h biead-fruit aAd 
bananas Itave been destroyed ; if this be -eneial ihiou;;h 
the islands, famine will l)c irtiinineui ; and r,i 
the coalSy there can be no 'loar. I )o I then proftM famine 
to a war.? you aste Not always, but just now. I am 
sure tlie natives do not want a wai ; I am sme a wai 
wOui^l filffnefit no one but the v. bite ollicial-, and I belie\e 
we ctm easily meet the famine -or at that it i an be 
I met. That would yive our oflieials a lej;itimatc oppoi 
tunity to cover their past errors. • 

Jan. 2nd. —I woke this morning to find the blow tpr'e 
ended. The heaven was all a mottled )|re>*; even the 
east quite colourless; the downward slope of thej^in«! 
veiled in wafts of ^apour, blue like* >inokc ; not a leaf 
stirred on the tallest tree; only, three inile> .1 way below 
me on tjie barrier reef, 1 coual see the individual 
breakers curl and fall, and hear th.eir conjunct ro^arinj' 
rise, as it still rises at i l’..M., like the roar of a thorou)^h 
fare close by. I did a ;^ood mornin.n’s woik, correctin}! 
and clarifying my draft, and have now finished for press 
eight chapters, ninety-one pages, of this ])iece of Journal¬ 
ism. Four more chapters, say fifty pages, remain to be 
done; I should gain my w.igcr and finish this volume in 
three months, that is to say, the end should le.avc mt^jier 
February mail; I cannot receive it back till the mail of 
April. Yes, it can be out in time ; pray G8d that it be in 
time to help. 

How do journalists fetch up their drivel ? i aim qply” 
at clearness and the most obvious finish, positevely at no* 
higher degree of merit, not ^^cn at brevity—I am sure 
it could have been mil ddhe, with double the time, In 
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two-thirds of ihc space. And yet it has taken me Wo 

months to write 45,5iX) words; and, be damned to my' 
wicked prowc^ss, I am proud of iJie exploft 1 The re/il 
journalist muil be a man not of brass only, but bronze. 
CCiaplej IX. for me. but I shrink on the marghi, 

and I**) on • ii.itleiin.Lf to von. This lact part vftfl be much 
less olTt'-.isivc (slran:;e to sa\) to the dermans. It is 
Ucfl.il they will never foij^ivc inc for; Knfpppe I pity 
.'tiul do not dislike ; life kcr I scofn and abominate. 
Here is the tableau, i. Klomcnts of Discord : Native. 
II. Klements of Discord: I'oiei^n. 111. TheVo- rows 
of J-aupepa. IV. IJramlcis. v. riie Hattie of Matbutu. 
VI. Last Exploits of llccker. vii. The Samoan Camps. 
VIII. Affairs of Lautii and Fangalii. ix. ^ Furor Con- 
sultufs.^ X. The Hurricane. XI. Stuebcl Recluse. 
XII.' The lircsent (iovernment. I estimate the whole 
ron^dy at 70,000 worde. Should anybody ever dream 

70000 

of reading it, it would be found amusing. 

])rinted pages ; a respectable little f^vc-bob vplume, to 
bloom unread in shop windows. After that, I’ll have a 
spanic at fiction. And rest ? I shall rest in the grave, 
or when I come to Italy. If only the public will^ontinue 
to support me ! I lost my chance not dying; there 
seems blooming little fear of it now. I worked close on 
five hours this morning ; the day before, close on nirie; 
and unless I finish myself off with this letter. I’ll have 
another hour and a half, or aiblins tzva^ before dinner. 
Poo^' man, how you must envy me, as you hear of these 
orgies of woi 4 c, and you scarce able for a letter. But 
Lord, Colvin, how lu^ky the situations are not reversed, 
*’for I have no situation, nor am fit for any. Life'is a 
«stetgh br^e. Here, have at Knappe, and no more 
clavers 1 

3^^*—Theire was never any man had so man> 
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i|^is in the fire, e\i:ei)t Jijn I'inkcUon.* I for:^t i«) 
• mention^I liave the moi>t yallanl iiom 

with an offA of MS.^aiUhoiwlju h linns my 1>i.iin 
{,l’s all aftoul tlie throne of Piil.nnl .uul hniie-l ttr.isure 
ii^thc M.ickay countiy, anil ;Tlan Hum k • an li ;m’c ihuiir 
ingloiy.%. 

Ycbteiday, aiul I set t>lf to lil.ukKnks (Aineiu.iii 
Consul; wjjo lives not far fiom that hule vill.i^e 1 ha\.e 
so often nientionc«l as Ijinx helween us .mil Apia. I 
had b^)ine questions to ask him for my Hi\io>y\ then* e 
we imfl^procccd to Wnlele, whoie I had .ilso lo rro^s- 
exainii^b the plantation inari.t^ei ahont the oa'.de then-. 
VV'c went by a tiack I had never hefoie lollowed down 
the hill to Vaisii^ano, which Mows heic nwi dee]) v.dli 
and was unusually full, so that the hoise. ircmhled m the 
ford. The whole bottom of the valley i-. luy ol vaii-us 
streams posting between stri|)s,oi loir',i wiin a bia.e 
sound of waters. In one plare wc h.id a ghmp.-fl^d a 
fall some way higher up, and tiieii .'ipaiMiiq; in :»iinlight 
111 the midst of »'’e >,i»‘en valley. Then ':p b" a winding 
path scarce a..< essiblc to a hors 3 for steepness, to the 
other siile, and 1 he opi'ii cocoanut gl.ides of the planta¬ 
tion. yere we rode fast, did a mighty satisfactoiy atier- 
noon’s work at the plantation house, ainl still f.ister back, 
(^n the return Jack fell with me, but got up again ; wlien 
1 felt him recovering I gave him his head, and he shoved 
his foot thriiugh the rein ; I got him by the bit liov^cver, 
and all was well ; he had mud over all his lace, but Ins 
knees w’erc not bioken. \Vc were h> .n* e home wheft the 
rain began again ; tliat was luck. It is curing now in 
torrents ; wc are in the height of tlic bad season. Lloytl 
leaves along with this letter on a change to Sai^ 
Francisco; he h. id much need of it, but 1^ 4liink Mii^j 

I In /’Ac’ ll't£C/ter. As to ihc :jUiry thus suggc>tt‘d by Mi. 
Andrew Lang, see vul, y. 
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will Wacc him up. 1 am, as you see, a cbwer of strenyi!^. 
I c.-jn remember ridiug not s.o far and not near so fast 
when I first came to Samoa, and^bcin^^ shattered next 
day with fatigue; now I could not tell I have done any^ 
thing; h<avc re-handled my battle of Fangalii according 
to ycstcrdJly’c information—four pages rc\vr|t^?n ; and 
written aheady some half-do«;n pages of letters. 

I observe with disgust that while of yore, when I own 

1 was guilty, you never j|)ared me abuse—but now, when 

1 am so virtuous, where is the praise.** Do admit fiiat I 

havg become an excellent letter-writer—at 

and that your ingratitude is imbecile.—Yours c\c^ v 

p .tautu. 

»?tn Camns 








